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WASHINGTON   AND   NAPOLEON.  5 

advice  of  his  friends  and  companions — Buch  a«  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
Napoleon  looked  upon  himself  as  Destiny.  Louis  XIV.  had  said  : 
*'  L'etat  c'est  moi."  We  almost  hear  Napoleon  say  :  "  L'histoire  c'est 
moi.''  Napoleon  compared  his  career  and  his  relation  to  his  followers — 
the  marohalfl  and  others — with  those  of  Christ  and  Mohammed.*  He 
ended,  indeed,  with  repeating  the  self-deification  of  Alexander  as  closely 
as  it  could  be  done  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Washington  arose  out  of  a  struggle  for  independence — ^a  severance  of 
colonies  from  a  distant  mother-country.  Napoleon  arose  out  of  a  fearful 
internal  revolution.  The  former  belonged  to  a  revolution  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  disavowal  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  left 
intact  all  the  elementary  institutions  of  political  exiajbence  inherited  from 
the  mother-country  ;  the  latter  succeeded  to  a  revolution  which  rooted 
up  the  whole  preceding  polity  except  centralism. 

Washington  is  daily  growing  in  the  affection  of  history,  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  opinion  regarding  his  character,  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  there  is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  regarding  Napoleon's 
charactery  and  however  many  may  admire  him,  no  one  can  be  said  to  love 
his  memory,  except  some  survivors  who  have  received  acts  of  personal 
kindness  at  his  hands.  No  one  loves  power  merely  because  it  is  power. 
Could  we  even  love  God  were  He  only  almighty  ? 

Yet  Washington  was  not  personally  popular  ;  his  power  consisted  in 
the  universal  conviction  that  he  could  be  confided  in  ;  an  almost  unlim- 
ited trust  in  his  integrity  and  wisdom  by  soldier  and  by  citizen,  was  his 
strength  ;  but  no  endearing  name  was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  soldiers, 
or  if  it  ever  was  done  it  did  not  adhere  and  has  not  become  historical. 
Napoleon  was  worshipped  by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  soldierly 
nidcDAme  of  the  Little  Corporal,  as  Old  Fritz,  Marshal  Forward,  and 
Old  Hickory,  were  bestowed  on  Frederick  the  Great,  on  Prince  Bliicher, 
and  on  General  Jackson,  and  adhered  to  them,  so  that  the  names  passed 
over  into  history  and  into  the  songs  of  the  Barangers  and  the 
Arndts.     Yet  again,  while  Washington  was  universally  trusted,  even 


*  Par  tlas  stateiBeiit  we  luive  two  prooib :  one  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of  "Rsgimni 
ead  fli»  oiker  in  the  Memorial  de  St  Hflene,  which  admits  of  no  eztennatiiig  intexpretatuw. 
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MEMOIR. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Nov.  2,  1867, 
the  honorable  duty  was  assigned  to  me  of  preparing  a 
Eulogy  on  Francis  Peabody,  then  recently  deceased.  The 
Body  before  whom  it  is  to  be  read,  and  the  topics  to 
be  presented,  will  give  to  what  I  am  now  to  offer  the 
form  of  a  Memoir.  The  details  embraced  in  the  life  and 
character  of  our  late  President  will  be  found  to  be  the 
^highest  Eulogy. 

In  order  that  we  may  do  justice  to  an  occasion,  in 
which  a  distinguished  society,  like  this,  renders  its  tribute 
to  such  an  example  as  his,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  detect  and  bring  to  view  the  influences  that 
made  them  and  him  what  they  have  been,  and  brought 
him  into  the  relation  he  sustained,  as  their  chosen  leader 
and  head.  The  institution,  and  the  individual,  alike  are 
phenomena  that  demand  explanation  ;  and  you  will  permit 
me,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  illustrate,  at  some  length, 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  such  a 
character  as  we  have  met  to  commemorate. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  an  uncommon  degree  of 
intellectual  activity  is  noticeable  in  the  people  of  this 
place,  and  of  the  section  of  country  constituting  the 
county  of  Essex,  from  the  very  beginning.    In  the  review, 


now  to  be  presented,  the  limits  upon  the  occasion  confine 
attention  mainly  to  the  immediate  locality. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  presence  of  persons  of  marked 
impressiveness  of  mental  traits  among  the  first  settlers 
and  their  associates,  is,  of  course,  the  primal  and  general 
cause  to  which  results,  of  this  sort,  are  to  be  traced.  The 
influence  of  every  individual  upon  those  around  him,  and 
upon  those  coming  after  him,  is  an  absolute  force,  greater 
than  is  imagined  or  suspected.  It  cannot  be  measured, 
traced,  or  estimated.  Its  invisible,  unlimited,  perpetual 
momentum  constitutes  the  dread  responsibility  of  human 
life — the  incalculable  contribution  we  are  all  always 
making  to  the  aggregate  of  good  or  ill,  in  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  race.  This  power  was  brought  to 
bear,  in  stimulating  the  intelligence  of  the  community 
established  here,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  at  its  earliest 
period. 

Roger  Williams  and  Hugh  Peters,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  others  that  can  be  named,  were  of  the  kind  to  set 
men  thinking,  to  start  speculations  and  enquiries  that 
would  call  forth  the  exercise  of  mental  faculties,  and  of  a 
nature  to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  general  interest,  and 
be  transmitted  as  a  permanent  social  element.  There  is 
evidence  that  several  others  of  the  first  settlers  here  were 
persons  of  uncommonly  inquisitive  minds,  addicted  to 
experiments  and  enterprises,  in  mining  operations,  and 
various  forms  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  In  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  feature  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance particularly  arrests  our  attention  : 

Al)out  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  a  social  evening 
club,  designed  to  promote  literature  and  philosophy,  was 
in  existence  in  Salem,  composed  of  its  most  eminent. 


cultivated  and  intellectual  citizens.  The  following  are 
understood  to  have  been  among  its  members :  Benjamin 
Lynde  and  Nathaniel  Ropes,  both  of  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  the  former,  as  his  father 
had  been,  its  Chief  Justice ;  William  Browne,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court ;  Andrew  Oliver,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  ;  the  Rev.  William  McGilchrist,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  the 
First  Church ;  and  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  then  a 
young  physician.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  whole  territory  of  Salem  could  hardly 
have  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  more  than  4,000,  it  must 
be  conceded  to  be  proved  by  these  names,  to  have 
embraced  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  persons  of 
eminent  position  and  culture. 

The  result  of  conversations  and  discussions,  in  that 
club,  is  seen  to-day  in  operations  within  these  walls,  and 
in  the  formation  of  such  characters  as  that  of  him  to 
whose  memory  we  are  to  devote  the  hour.  A  taste  for 
literature  and  knowledge,  a  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
scientific  studies,  was  imparted  to  the  community,  of 
which  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  imprints  and  monu- 
ments through  all  our  subsequent  history.  The  first 
organized  movement  towards  establishing  permanent 
institutions,  to  this  effect,  was  as  follows :  On  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  March  31st,  1760,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Tavern  House  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  for  the  purpose,  as 
stated  in  the  notice  calling  it,  of  "founding,  in  the  town 
of  Salem,  a  handsome  Library  of  valuable  books,  appre- 
hending the  same  may  be  of  very  considerable  use  and 
benefit,  under  proper  regulations."  The  poster  calling  the 
meeting  was  signed  by  the  following  persons,  all,  it  is 
believed,    members   of  the   club:     Benjamin   Pickman, 


ADVERTISEMENT.      ' 

A  portion  of  this  paper  formed  originally  part  of  an  article  in 
Putnam's  Magazine,  inscribed,  "Was  Napoleon  a  Dictator?"  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  was  elicited  by  certain  letters,  some  of  whibb 
are  contained  in  the  officially  published  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  his  Brother  Joseph;  and  others  of  which  belong  to  a 
collection  of  letters  addressed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages-  ,. 

The  paper  as  now  oflfered  was  written  for  the  Metropolitan  Fair^ 
in  the  hope  of  jnroiaoting,  in  .som^  degtpe,  its  patriotic  object 
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last,  Abigail,  which  must  have  taken  place  towards  the 
latter  part  of  1765,  The  Tavern  House  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  Couil;  streets,  where  the  brick  store 
now  stands.  I  can  very  well  remember  its  appearance. 
It  was  an  old  wooden  building,  with  many  peaks;  and 
stood  out  on  Essex  street  as  far  as  the  curb  stone  does 
now.  The  estate  came  finally  into  the  possession  of  my 
grandmother  Jeflrey,  who  sold  it  at  auction,  in  1791,  to 
Col.  Pickman,  and  Steams  and  Waldo ;  and  they  imme- 
diately covered  the  premises  with  the  large  brick  store 
that  now  stands  there."  The  estate  still  remains  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  one  of  the  purchasers  in  1791 ; 
and  the  "large  brick  store"  is  known  as  the  Stearns 
Block.  Our  venerable  fellow  citizen.  Hardy  Phippen, 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  the  ''Great  Tavern"  was 
demolished,  and  a  few  days  since,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
position  it  occupied,  with  its  dimensions  on  Essex  and 
Washington  streets,  and  described  its  appearance.  His 
recollections  fiilly  correspond  with  those  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

The  history  of  the  building,  thus  remembered  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Phippen,  previous  to  its  occupancy  by 
the  Pratts,  is  not  without  striking  and  suggestive  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  om*  subject.  John  Pratt  bought 
it  in  September,  1727,  of  the  heirs  of  Walter  Price. 
Price  bought  it,  Dec.  1st,  1659,  of  John  Orne,  of  Salem, 
carpenter,  and  Frances,  his  wife,  for  150  pounds  in  cash 
"ahready  paid,"  and  the  deed  was  recorded,  April  25th, 
1660.  John  Orne  bought  of  Charles  Gott.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  this  purchase. 

"29th  of  December  1652. 
Charles  Gott  of  Salem  Attornie  to  m""  Hugh  Peters  for 
and  in  consideration  of  forty  shillings  in  hand  paid  hath 
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sold  unto  John  Home  of  Salem  aforesaid  one  piece  of 
ground  contayning  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre  more  or 
lesse  nere  the  meeting  howse  in  Salem  one  the  North  side 
thereof,  running  along  by  the  high  way  being  the  land  of 
m'  Hugh  Peters  aforesaid.  Provided  if  m*^  Peters  shall 
retome  to  New  England  in  person  and  repay  the  said 
John  all  his  charges  of  building  or  otherwayes  bestowed 
upon  the  said  land  that  then  the  said  m*"  Peters  shall  have 
the  said  land  againe  as  by  a  writing  dated  the  28th  day  ot 
this  instant  December  1652  apeareth." 

It  appears  by  the  deed  to  Price  of  1659,  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  a  dwelling-house  on  the  lot.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  deed,  just  quoted,  reserving  to  Peters  tiie 
right  of  reclaiming  the  property,  in  the  event  of  his  ever 
retuniiug  to  America,  upon  making  good  to  Orae  for  '*all 
his  charges  of  building,  or  otherwise  bestowed  upon  the 
said  land,"  does  not  necessarily,  in  itself,  prove  that  there 
was  a  house  upon  it,  when  Orne  purchased,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  transaction  leads,  I  think,  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Peters  would  have  authorized  his  attorney  to 
bind  him,  on  the  contingency  mentioned,  in  order  to 
recover  the  property,  to  pay  whatever  Orne  might  spend 
in  erecting  buildings,  whether  they  suited  him  or  not. 
This  consideration  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  a 
house  on  the  lot  in  1652,  and  that  Peters  and  his  attorney 
knew  what  sort  of  a  house  it  was.  The  same  general 
reasoning,  probably,  authorizes  the  conclusion  that  the 
house  was  built  under  the  direction,  if  not  the  personal 
oversight,  of  Peters  himself.  Merely  having  care  of  the 
lot,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  owner,  Gott  would 
not  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  erecting  a  house  upon 
it,  without  specific  directions,  and  it  is  most  likely  that, 
if  not  built  before  he  left  the  country,  Peters  would  have 
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deferred  it  until  his  return.  The  balance  of  probabilities 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  against  the  supposition  that  the 
house  was  erected  either  during  tKe  period  when  Ome 
conditionally  owned  it,  or  Gott  had  charge  of  it.  Its 
size,  as  particularly  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Phippen, 
which  led  to  its  being  called  **The  Great  Tavern,"  and  its 
architecture  of  "many  peaks,"  prove  that  it  was  of  a  more 
commanding,  pretentious,  and  artistic  style,  than  would 
have  been  thought  of  by  either  of  the  good  deacons,  Gott 
or  Orne.  Its  position  also  indicates  that  it  was  built,  at 
a  very  early  day,  before  the  line  of  Essex  street  had 
been  adjusted. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Peters  lived,  at  one  time,  at 
the  diagonal  comer  of  the  crossing  of  Washington  and 
Essex  streets.  His  house  and  lot  there  were  sold  by  his 
attorney  some  years  after  he  had  gone  to  England.  I 
think  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  also  built  a  house  near 
the  comer  of  Washington  and  Norman  streets.  He  was 
a  man  of  indefatigable  activity,  was  always  making 
improvements,  and  starting  enterprises,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  built  houses  and  changed  his  residence 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  before  his 
mission  to  the  mother  country  had  been  suggested,  he 
employed  Ome  to  prepare  a  residence,  more  fitted  to 
accommodate  him  permanently,  on  his  lot  where  the 
Steams  Building  now  is.  It  may  have  been  finished,  and 
possibly  occupied  by  him,  but,  not  paid  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suddenness  of  his  call  to  the  service  of  the 
colony,  as  one  of  its  agents  to  look  after  its  interests  at 
London.  A  settlement  of  accounts  may  have  been  de- 
ferred until  he  returned,  which  all  supposed  would  be  in 
a  short  time,  an  expectation  cherished  by  him  to  the  last. 
The  battle  of  Worcester,  however,  which  occurred  Sept. 
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3d,  1651,  put  such  a  face  upon  the  affairs  of  the  mother 
country,  that  it  seemed  probable  Mr.  Peters's  services 
would  be  permanently  needed  there.  Gott  was  accord- 
ingly authorized  to  settle  with  Orne,  conveying  to  him, 
for  the  small  sum  of  two  pounds,  the  whole  property, 
reserving,  however,  to  Peters  the  right  of  repurchasing 
it,  if,  notwithstanding  the  then  existing  appearances,  he 
should,  at  any  time,  come  back  and  claim  it.  The  death 
of  Cromwell  in  1658,  and  the  events  that  quickly  fol- 
lowed, showed  that  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
numbered  and  finished.  As  the  next  year  drew  to 
a  close  it  became  apparent  that  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  was  inevitable,  and  closely  impending.  The 
return  of  Peters  became  impossible;  arrest,  attainder, 
death  and  confiscation,  were  hanging  over  him  and  his  co- 
patriots.  Orne,  perhaps,  felt  that  the  conditional  clause 
in  his  deed,  rendered  the  estate  liable,  and  he  was  glad, 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  sale  to  Price. 
Such  are  the  facts  so  far  as  known,  and  the  conjectures 
which  they  seem  to  justify,  in  reference  to  "the  Great 
Tavern  with  many  peaks."  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
certainly  on  that  spot  and  within  those  walls,  the  first 
institution  for  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  and  the  diffu- 
sion through  this  community  of  a  taste  for  literature  and 
science,  was  organized  in  1760 ;  a  spot  owned  by  Hugh 
Peters,  and  the  structure  probably  erected,  and  perhaps 
occupied,  by  him.  He  was  as  highly  educated  a  person 
as  any  among  the  early  emigrants,  and  a  zealous  promoter 
of  popular  intelligence.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
bringing  our  college  into  operation,  and  made  great, 
although  unavailing,  exertions  to  have  it  established  in 
Salem.  One  of  the  objects  of  his  mission  to  England 
was  to  obtain  aid  for  the  interests  of  education  here.     In 
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the  course  of  the  trial  that  resulted  in  his  condemnatioii 
and  execution,  addressing  the  court  he  said:  *^I  have 
looked  after  three  things ;  one  was  that  there  might  be 
sound  religion.  The  second  was  that  learning  and  laws 
might  be  maintained.  The  third,  that  the  poor  might  be 
cared  for.  And  I  must  confess  that  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  time  in  these  things,  to  this  end  and  purpose." 
When,  in  fine,  the  great  activity  of  Mr.  Peters,  during 
his  short  residence  here,  in  stimulating  the  energies  and 
faculties  of  the  colonists,  and  by  innumerable  methods 
starting  society  in  the  path  of  improvement  and  progress — 
so  as  to  draw  from  Winthrop  the  encomium  of  '^laboring, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  raise  up  men  to  a  public 
frame  of  spirit" — is  taken  into  view,  we  appreciate  the 
singular  appropriateness  of  the  circumstance  that  the  first 
organized  eJffort  to  create  "a  public  frame  of  spirit,"  in 
favor  of  the  collection .  and  diffusion  of  the  means  of 
intellectual  and  scientific  culture  directly  among  the 
people,  took  place  on  his  ground,  and  in  what  was,  not 
improbably,  his  house. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Social  Library,  interest  in  philosophical  enquiries  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  people  here,  the  effect  of  pre- 
existing causes,  as  well  as  the  efficient  cause  of  subse- 
quent developments.  The  following  instance  seems  to 
indicate  such  a  prevalent  turn  of  mind  only  five  years 
afterwards. 

In  1766,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  bom  and 
broaght  up  on  a  farm  in  Woburn,  with  only  such  advan- 
tages of  education  as  a  country  school  district  then 
afforded,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Appleton,  grandfather 
of  Dr.  John  Appleton,  the  present  Assistant  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     Mr.  Appleton's 
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residence  and  place  of  business  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Essex  street,  the  lot  being  occupied,  at  this  time,  by  Dr. 
George  Choate.  He  carried  on  a  retail  variety  store,  in 
the  style  of  that  day,  and  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  connection  with  a  general  traffic.  The  young 
apprentice,  from  early  childhood,  in  his  humble  rural 
home,  had  manifested  a  taste  for  mechanical  and  philo- 
sophical amusements,  and  had  delighted  in  constructing 
miniature  machines,  and  in  rude  attempts  at  drawing  and 
modelling.  Here  he  found  an  atmosphere  so  congenial 
to  his  original  passion  that  he  was  stimulated  to  exercise 
and  exhibit  his  genius.  His  curious  and  various  experi- 
ments attracted  favorable  notice,  and  won  for  him  an 
established  reputation,  in  an  appreciating  community* 
When  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp- Act,  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, had  raised  an  enthusiastic  gratification  throughout 
the  colonies,  the  people  of  Salem  were  determined  to 
celebrate  it  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
brilliancy  and  impressiveness.  It  was  voted  to  have  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks.  There  were  no  professional 
pyrotechnists  here,  and  perhaps  never  had  been  in  the 
whole  country.  All,  however,  knew  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  propensities  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Appleton's 
apprentice  boy,  and  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  ihe 
preparations  and  superintend  the  exhibition.  Some  care- 
lessness, not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  inex- 
perience of  all  concerned,  led  to  a  premature  explosion, 
and  he  was  so  seriously  injured,  that  his  life  was  for  a 
time  despaired  of,  and  his  health  so  much  affected,  as 
finally  to  render  his  removal  to  his  home  in  Woburn 
necessary.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  had,  in  the  few 
years  he  had  lived  in  Salem,  become  so  fixed  that,  upon 
his  recovery,  he  instantly  sought  and  obtained  permission 
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to  attend  a  coui-se  of  philosophical  lectures,  delivered  in 
Harvard  College.  He  walked  regularly  to  and  from 
Cambridge,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  enjoy  the  privilege. 
He  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  taught  country 
district  schools  at  Bradford  and  Wilmington,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  All  the  while 
he  continued  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and  attracted 
increased  attention,  by  novel  and  successful  operations,  in 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  By  a  singular  succession  of 
circumstances,  he  was  drawn  to  a  military  career  in  the 
service  of  the  mother  country.  He  combined  quali- 
ties that  soon  gave  him  great  distinction  in  that  line. 
His  scientific  attainments  and  philosophical  enquiries, 
always  directed  to  practical  ends,  were  found  of  inestima- 
ble importance,  in  fortification,  engineering,  armament, 
equipment,  subsistence  and  all  sanitary  and  economical 
modes  of  nxilitary  administration.  Gunpowder,  as  an 
explosive  agent,  had  ever  been  a  special  and  favorite 
subject  of  experiment  and  research,  not  at  all  checked  by 
the  disaster  of  his  boyhood  at  Salem.  His  methodical 
and  observing  habits  of  mind,  and  disposition  to  classify 
all  details,  gave  him  facilities  in  mastering  military  tactics. 
And,  besides,  his  personal  aspect  and  address  were  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  command  preeminence,  in  the  pomp  and 
pageantry,  the  parades,  evolutions,  and  blazonry  of  tented 
fields  and  marshalled  camps.  He  united  with  all  that 
was  showy  and  dazzling  the  sterner  wisdom,  itself  based 
upon  philosophical  principles,  that  made  him  famous  as  a 
disciplinarian.  In  the  whole  range  of  biography,  there 
is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  such  a  product  as  he 
presents — raised  in  rustic  life,  on  a  New  England  fann, 
and  in  a  Salem  retail  shop — a  most  finished  and  polished 
gentleman,  with  a  commanding  presence,  and  easy  cour- 
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tesy,  seldom  approached  by  those  upon  whom  knightly 
or  comtly  influences  have  been  shed  for  indefinite  gener- 
ations. His  lofty  form,  noble  bearing,  sweet  and  winning 
manners,  gave  to  his  early  manhood  a  wonderful  attrac- 
tiveness. One  of  his  biographers  says  :  "His  grace  and 
personal  advantages  were  early  developed.  His  stature 
of  nearly  six  feet,  his  erect  figure,  his  finely  formed 
limbs,  his  bright  blue  eyes,  his  features  chiselled  in  the 
Roman  mould,  and  his  dark  auburn  hair,  rendered  him  a 
model  of  manly  beauty."  We  may  well  believe  that  he 
shone  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  that  he  made  a  seusation  in  all 
circles  in  London.  In  1779  he  was  elected  into  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1784,  received  the  honors  of  Knighthood 
firom  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Having  ''introduced  a 
revision  of  the  military  exercise,  and  effected  several 
reformations  of  acknowledged  consequence,"  in  that 
country,  he  went  to  the  continent,  with  a  view  of  offering 
his  services  to  Austria,  then  at  war  with  Turkey.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  who  wrote  the  memoir  of  this  remarkable 
man,  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  says  that 
"in  more  than  one  instance  of  bis  life  it  happened  that 
his  fine  manly  figure  and  captivating  manners  were  instru- 
mental in  deciding  his  reception  among  strangers."  On 
his  way  to  Vienna,  he  was  present  at  a  review  of  Bavarian 
troops.  He  appeared,  as  a  spectator,  on  the  ground, 
mounted'  and  unifoi'med,  according  to  his  rank,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  a  colonel  of  the  British  cavaliy. 
The  conmiander  of  the  troops  was  a  Duke,  and  soon  after, 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  Attracted  by  the  splendid  bearing 
and  aspect  of  the  stranger  he  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  impressed  with  a  deep  admiration  of  his  qualities  and 
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attainments,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  chamberlain, 
member  of  his  council  of  State,  aind  Lieutenant-general 
of  his  armies,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  It  must  commend 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  to  the  good  feeling  of  every  true 
and  high-minded  man,  that  while  covered  with  all  these 
honors  at  the  Court  of  Munich,  he  did  not  forget  or  fail 
to  avow  his  attachment  to,  and  pride  in,  his  early  humble 
condition  and  home  in  New  England.  In  selecting  the 
distinguishing  element  of  his  title  as  a  nobleman,  he 
chose  the  name  that  had  formerly  been  given,  prior  to  its 
change  to  Concord,  to  the  village  in  New  Hampshire, 
where,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  had  taught  school 
and  been  married — Rumford.  He  led  the  armies  of 
Bavaria  with  distinguished  success  in  an  important 
campaign,  and  reformed  the  entire  military  organization 
and  civil  administration  of  that  country.  The  extraor- 
dinary results  he  secured  by  the  application  of  philosoph- 
ical principles*,  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  whole 
people,  in  reducing  the  burdens  of  government,  and 
particularly  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  statesmanship 
— abolishing  pauperism  by  bringing  it  into  remedial  rela- 
tions with  labor — made  his  name  renowned  throughout 
Europe.  Monarchs  sought  his  services,  and  learned 
societies  and  scientific  academies  in  all  the  great  cities 
conferred  upon  him  their  honors.  He  was  commissioned 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  but  was  prevented  from 
acting  in  that  capacity.  The  old  feudal  doctrine  of 
perpetual  allegiance,  not  much  longer  to  be  tolerated 
among  nations  professing  to  recognize  the  rights  of  man, 
was  found — he  having  been  born  a  British  subject — to 
obstruct  his  reception,  in  the  official  capacity  of  Bavarian 
Envoy,  by  the  Court  at  London.     But  so  warm  was  the 
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welcome  extended  to  him  unofficially,  by  the  government 
and  ail  classes  of  the  people,  especially  men  of  science 
and  learning,  that  he  was  induced  to  remain  some  years 
in  England,  during  which  time  he  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
charter  expresses  the  great  object  and  end  of  his  labors, 
through  his  entire  career,  from  his  boyish  experiments  in 
Woburn  and  Salem,  to  his  last  productions. 

The  absolute  identity  of  his  language  with  that  em- 
ployed to  express  one  of  the  designs  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, and  the  main  object  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  will 
not  fail  to  be  noticed,  "for  diffusing  the  knowledge,  and 
facilitating  the  general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements ;  and  for  teaching  by  philo- 
sophical lectures  and  experiments  the  application  of  science 
to  the  common  purposes  of  life."  His  last  years  were 
spent  at  a  beautiful  seat  owned  by  him  within  a  few  miles 
of  Paris. 

Count  Rumford  enlarged,  in  many  important  particu- 
lars, the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  day,  and  published  a 
great  number  of  valuable  works.  He  died,  August  21st, 
1814,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  his  Eulogy, 
before  the  Institute  of  France,  was  pronounced  by  Cuvier. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  gave  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Great  Britain  one  thousand  pounds,  the  interest  on 
which  was  to  be  distributed,  from  time  to  time,  as 
premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in 
light  and  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  he  transmitted  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  interest  to  be  devoted,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  same  ends.  In  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  institution  which  had  opened  its  lecture-room  to  him 
when  a  poor  country  boy,  he  bequeathed  one  thousand 
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dollars  annually,  with  the  final  reversion  of  his  whole 
estate,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  as  the  foundation  of  a  professorship,  **to 
teach,  by  regular  courses  of  academical  and  public 
lectures,  accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  utility 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness  and  well  being  of 
society."  Here,  again,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  frame  language  into  a  more 
perfect  expression  of  the  ends  pursued  by  the  Essex 
Institute  and  Peabody  Academy,  and  to  which  the  life  of 
our  late  President  was  devoted. 

It  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  in  respect  to  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Count  Rumford,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence here  was  most  important.  It  was  the  age  in  which 
the  deepest  and  most  durable  impressions  are  made.  His 
faculties  were  then  in  their  forming  stage,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  afterwards  to  work  decisively 
determined.  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  that  his  awakening 
and  kindling  genius  was  placed  under  the  influences  that 
here  surrounded  it.  His  subsequent  course,  surpassing 
as  it  does,  in  many  points  of  view,  all  that  is  found  in 
history  or  fiction,  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  intellec- 
tual energies  put  in  operation  by  the  men  who  estiiblished 
the  old  Salem  Social  Library. 

Richard  Kirwan,  LL.  D.,  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  period,  and  is 
ranked  among  eminent  writers  in  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  kindred  sciences.  In  1781,  a  vessel,  having 
on  board  a  valuable  library  belonging  to  him,  was  cap- 
tured by  an  American  private  armed  ship,  and  brought 
into  Beverly,  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  prize.    The  collection 
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of  books  was  there  sold,-  as  a  whole,  to  an  association 
of  gentlemen  of  this  town  and  neighborhood,  among 
whom  were  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S., 
S.  P.  A.,  then  the  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Ham- 
ilton, afterwards  a  Representative  from  tliis  State  in 
Congress,  and  founder  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  distinguished  life  adorned  each  of  the  three 
learned  professions;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  LL.  D., 
S.  P.  A.,  of  Beverly,  afterwards  President  of  Harvard 
College,  and  first  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  D.  D., 
A.  A.  S.,  of  the  North  Church  in  Salem ;  Joshua  Fisher, 
M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  of  Beverly,  the  first  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ;  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  of 
the  First  Church,  in  Salem;  and  Edward  A.  Holyoke, 
M.  D.,  of  Salem.  They  made  it  the  foundation  of  the 
Philosophical  Library.  Justice  to  the  niemoiy  of  the 
enlightened  merchants,  who  owned  the  vessel,  Andrew 
and  John  Cabot  brothers,  requires  it  to  be  recorded,  as 
a  part  of  the  transaction,  that  they  relinquished  their 
share  of  prize  money  for  the  books,  and  made  such 
arrangements  with  the  other  parties  in  interest,  that  the 
whole  library  came  to  the  association  of  scholai-s  just 
named,  at  a  mere  nominal  price ;  and  the  satisfaction, 
with  which  the  affair  will  ever  be  regarded,  is  rendered 
complete  by  the  additional  fact,  that  remuneration  was 
subsequently  tendered  to  Dr.  Kirwan,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  it,  expressing  gratification  that  the  books  had  fallen 
into  such  hands,  and  were  put  to  so  good  a  use. 

The  Social  Library  and  the  Philosophical  Library  were, 
after  some  time,  consolidated  into  the  "Salem  Athenaeum," 
and  incorporated,  as  such,  in  March,  1810. 

The   "Essex  Historical  Society,"  was  incorporated  in 
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1821,  and  put  in  operatiou  on  the  27th  of  Juue  of  that 
year. 

Such  is  the  history  of  movements,  in  an  organized  form, 
to  give  effect  to  efforts  to  promote  the  influence  of  liter- 
ature, science,  philosophy  and  history,  in  this  place  from 
1760  to  1821.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  that  in  each  stage  of 
the  progress  a  leading  part  was  taken  by  one  man — Dr. 
Holyoke ;  he  signed  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  was  an  original  subscriber  to  the  funds 
then  raised  to  establish  the  Social  Library ;  he  was  one  of 
the  purchasers  of  Dr.  Kirwan's  books,  thus  cooperating 
in  fouuding  the  Philosophical  Library ;  he  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  also  the  first 
President  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society.  The  effects 
of  such  institutions,  and  methods  of  combined  action  of 
such  men,  upon  the  character  of  the  population  in  general, 
may  be  estimated,  in  some  degree,  by  considering  them  in 
view  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  social  influence ;  but  they 
can  only  be  adequately  and  fully  appreciated  by  illustra- 
tions in  detail. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  century,  when  our  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  half  of  what  it  now  is,  and  we  had 
barely  reached  the  required  constitutional  dimensions,  but 
not  yet  aspired  to  the  dignity,  of  a  city,  there  were  on 
the  list  of  our  inhabitants  the  names  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  persons,  eminent  and  conspicuous  for  attain- 
ments in  science  and  literature.  It  is  proper  to  bring 
them  severally  before  our  minds,  as  we  shall  thus  best 
appreciate  the  influences  under  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  grew  up  to  manhood. 

Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  LL.  D.,  was  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    He  added  to  the  learning 
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and  skill  that  made  him,  for  half  a  century,  The  Teacher 
of  his  profession,  acquisitions  of  knowledge  in  various 
other  fields,  particularly  of  Natural  Science.  He  kept 
up  with  his  times  in  the  several  departments  of  intellec- 
tual progress,  retaining  the  effects  of  an  early  classical 
ti-aining,  and  enjoying  to  the  last  a  relish  for  the  produc- 
tions of  elegant  literature.  A  professional  practice  ot 
unrivalled  duration,  accompanied  by  careful  observation 
and  an  admirable  judgment,  made  him  the  great  oracle 
among  physicians,  large  numbers  of  whom,  from  all 
quarters,  gathered  round  him,  as  the  guide  of  their  early 
studies.  Among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medical  names  of  the  country ;  one  of  them 
was  the  late  James  Jackson,  long  the  revered  head  of 
his  profession,  whose  eulogist  informs  us  that  he  took 
**his  old  master,  as  he  always  loved  to  call  him,  as  his 
model."*  Dr.  Jackson  had  explored  the  whole  ground  ol 
medical  science  and  practice,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  no 
man  ever  more  universally  enjoyed  or  deserved  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  community,  for  discriminating 
fairness,  and  sound  judgment;  and  it  is  stated  by  the 
highest  authority  that  he  expressed  himself  thus,  con- 
cerning Dr.  Holyoke :  "I  can  only  say  of  his  practice, 
the  longer  I  have  lived,  I  have  thought  better  and  better 
of  it."  The  "Ethical  Essay,"  a  posthumous  publication  of 
Dr.  Holyoke,  commenced  in  his  eighty-sixth,  but  mostly 
composed  after  he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  is  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  christian  wisdom,  and  shows  that 
he  was  entitled,  preeminently,  to  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  patriarch. 

♦An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  before  the  medical  class  of 
Harvard  University,  Nov.  6th,  1867,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Park- 
man  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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Timothy  Pickering,  LL.  D.,  S.  P.  A.,  adoiiied  the 
great  spheres  in  which  he  had  moved  in  our  public  and 
national  military  and  civil  service,  with  scholarly  tastes, 
and  a  purity,  exactness,  vigor  and  impressiveness  oi 
style  that  placed  him  among  our  best  writers.  James 
]VIadison  pronounced  the  highest  encomium  upon  his  State 
Papers,  while  at  the  head  of  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington intrusted  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
at  a  critical  period  of  our  diplomatic  history. 

The  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  S.  P.  A.,  had 
a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  scientific  mechanician  and 
discoverer,  enlarging  the  domain  of  Pneumatics  and 
Astronomy  with  ingenious  constructions,  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  His  diversified  attainments  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  general  as  well  as  professional  literature,  were 
called  into  the  service  of  learned  institutions,  and  private 
students  throughout  the  country,  and  his  judgment,  skill 
and  taste  employed  to  aid  in  the*  selection  and  importa- 
tion of  standard  books,  and  the  most  approved  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  Colleges,  academies,  and  libraries,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  have  now  in  their  lecture-rooms  and 
alcoves,  the  fruits  of  their  correspondence  with  him ;  and 
machines  contrived  or  improved  by  him,  and  constructed 
in  his  own  laboratory,  are  still  regarded  as  invaluable, 
in  displaying  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  in  the  laws 
and  growths  of  nature,  or  the  starry  firmament  on  high. 
His  home  was  at  once  a  lecture-room  and  school  of 
philosophy,  ever  open  to  contribute  to  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  neighbors  or  strangers,  in  the  diversified 
methods  by  which  the  lucernal  microscope,  magic  lantern, 
telescope,  air-pump,  electric  jar,  or  other  philosophical 
machines  are  put  to  their  uses  by  a  skilful  hand.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  or  the  extent  of  the 
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service  he  thus  rendered  with  glad  enthusiasm,  and  un- 
wearied constancy,  all  his  life  long,  to  ever  welcome 
guests.  Many  a  young  mind  was  thus  opened  to  discern 
the  value,  and  inspired  to  pursue  the  attainments,  of 
science  and  philosophy.  The  interest  so  deeply  taken  in 
such  subjects,  in  his  early  youth,  by  him  whose  character 
we  have  met  to  consider,  was  gratefully  attributed,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  happy  hours  he  spent  in  Dr.  Prince's 
laboratory  and  library. 

Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver,  M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  was  also 
a  philosophical  mechanician,  illustrating  his  favorite 
branches  of  science  by  machinery  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, operating  upon  brass  or  glass.  He  was  a  scientific 
musician,  astronomer  and  optician;  had  an  exquisite 
classical  and  artistic  taste,  and  was  an  elegant  bellea^ 
lettres  scholar  and  writer. 

The  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  S.  P.  A.,  was  emi- 
nent as  a  person  of  very  various  attainments  in  philosophy 
and  literature,  of  large  acquaintance  with  books  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  reading,  extending  his  researches 
to  foreign  libraries,  particularly  to  oriental  sources.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  geographical  studies,  and  always 
zealously  engaged  in  exploring  local  antiquities;  his 
multifarious  attainments  in  that  line,  are  illustrated  in  his 
"Description  and  History  of  Salem,"  occasional  published 
discourses,  and  especially  in  the  columns  of  the  local 
press  to  which  he  was  a  constant  contributor.  His  rai'e 
attainments,  great  benevolence  of  life,  ardent  patriotism, 
originality  and  independence  of  character,  mental  activity, 
and  social  spirit,  made  him  altogether  a  most  marked  and 
interesting  personage,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  thoughts  of 
men,  and  left  a  stamp  upon  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  community  not  soon  to  be  eflfaced  or  forgotten. 
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John  Dexter  Treadwell,  M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  was  a  raan  of 
strong  individuality  and  impressiveness  of  character,  of 
extensive  learning  outside  of,  as  well  as  in,  his  profession, 
particularly  in  the  lexicography  and  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  His  frank  and  forcible 
expressions  as  he  moved  about  among  the  people  in  his 
extensive  practice,  were  suggestive  and  stimulating  to 
the  mental  activities  of  the  community. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  S.  P.  A.,  was  President 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Similar  bodies, 
in  the  gi*eat  centres  of  science  in  foreign  countries, 
honored  themselves  by  inscribing  his  great  name  on  their 
rolls.  He  was  a  writer  of  recognized  authority  in 
astronomy  and  kindred  departments.  His  translation  of 
the  "Mecanique  Celeste,"  with  the  commentary  that  accom- 
panies and  gives  completeness  to  it,  places  his  name 
where  none  other  stands,  by  the  side  of  LaPlace.  His 
"Practical  Navigator,"  cannot  be  displaced  as  a  standard 
work,  and  will  forever  guide  the  sailor  over  the  trackless 
deep.  As  a  mathematician  he  holds  the  front  rank,  and 
will  through  all  coming  time.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  not,  as 
one  would  suppose  from  the  amount  of  hard  mental  work 
he  performed,  a  recluse,  wholly  absorbed  by  calculation 
and  the  solution  of  profound  problems  requiring  the 
utmost  concentration  of  mind ;  he  was  a  social,  cheerful, 
lively  man,  mixing  with  the  people,  more  active  in  prac- 
tical every  day  affairs  than  most  persons,  with  faculties 
ever  free  and  fresh,  in  all  neighborly,  friendly,  and 
domestic  relations  and  circles.  The  influence  of  such  a 
character,  upon  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  cannot  be  overrated. 

To  show  how  fully  I  am  sustained  in  the  reasoning 
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which  these  instences  are  cited  to  support,  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Bowditch's  will  is  presented : 

"Item.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  valuable  scientific 
library  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Kirwan  was;  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  captured  in  the  British  channel, 
on  its  way  to  Ireland,  by  a  Beverly  privateer ;  and  that, 
by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  the  library  thus  captured  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
rate ;  and  in  this  manner  was  laid  the  foundation,  upon 
which  has  since  been  successively  established,  the  Philo- 
sophical Library,  so-called,  and  the  present  Salem  Athe- 
naeum. Thus,  in  early  life,  I  found  near  me  a  better 
collection  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  nearer 
than  Philadelphia.  And  by  the  kindness  of  its  propri- 
etors I  was  permitted  freely  to  take  books  from  that 
library,  and  to  consult  and  study  them  at  pleasure.  This 
inestimable  advantage  has  made  me  deeply  a  debtor  to 
the  Salem  Athenaeum :  and  I  do  therefore  give  to  that 
Institution  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  forever  applied  to  the  promotion  of  its 
objects,  and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness." 

When  we  consider  that  he  gave  legacies,  of  the  same 
amount  each,  to  the  Salem  Marine  Society  and  the  East 
India  Marine  Society,  both  which  institutions  had  be- 
friended him  or  his  relations,  and  which,  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  have  done  so  much  to  raise  the  character  and 
improve  the  condition  of  our  maritime  population,  and 
take  into  the  account  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the 
donor,  they  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  noble  benefactions, 
and  demonstrative  of  the  depth  of  his  gratitude. 

If  Richard  Kirwan  could  have  foreseen  the  testimony 
that  has  just  been  resid,  he  would  have  felt  his  loss  more 
than  remunerated,  and,  in  the  magnanimous  spirit  with 
which  he  refused  pecuniary  compensation,  given  thanks 
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that  his  books  did  not  reach  their  destination,  but  were 
diverted  to  this  place.  If  the  institutions,  whose  influence 
I  am  sketching,  had  done  no  more  than  open  the  path 
through  which  the  mind  of  Bowditch  advanced  to  its 
achievements,  they  would  have  amply  repaid  the  public- 
spirited  efforts  of  their  founders.  But  they  raised  up  and 
stimulated  the  intellects  of  many  others,  as  I  proceed  to 
show  by  continuing  the  list  of  those  who,  at  the  same 
time,  adorned  and  illuminated  this  community. 

John  Pickering,  LL.  D.,  S.  P.  A.,  was  President  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  As  a 
Greek  scholar,  and  lexicographer  ho  had  no  superior, 
and  his  attainments  were  great  in  universal  Philology, 
embracing  the  languages  of  continental  Europe,  and 
extending  to  Oriental  nations.  He  had  made  wide  re- 
searches also  in  the  aboriginal  tongues  of  America. 
Foreign  scholars  recognized  his  name,  and  welcomed  his 
labors.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  Literature  of  Palermo,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens.  He 
was  conversant  with  general  literature,  a  master  of  the 
culture  derived  from  all  the  fields  of  classic  lore,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  learned  and  active  lawyer.  Residence 
in  earlier  life  in  diplomatic  circles,  at  European  courts, 
had  added  to  the  natural  dignity  of  his  presence,  and 
given  a  polished  refinement  to  the  courtesy  and  gentleness 
of  his  manners.  An  imobtrusive  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  demeanor,  an  easy  recognition  of  all  pleasant  and 
playful  phases  of  conversation,  an  affectionate  geniality, 
and  a  pervading  kindness  of  expression  towards  all  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  made  him  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
what  constitutes  the  real  gentleman  as  can  an}rwhere  be 
found. 
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Daniel  Appleton  White,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  was  a  man 
of  strong  intellectual  faculties,  highly  educated,  and  of 
extensive  attainments  beyond  the  range  of  his  profession. 
No  one  among  us  has  been  a  more  earnest  or  efficient 
patron  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  traces 
are  here  to  be  found,  as  monuments  exist  in  a  sister  city 
of  our  county,  of  his  zeal  and  munificence  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  the  difiTusion  of  the  means  of 
knowledge.  Scholars,  philosophers,  and  distinguished 
persons  of  all  sorts,  visiting  our  city,  were  welcomed  to 
his  generous  hospitality,  while  many  an  humble,  but 
aspiring,  student  felt  the  cheering  and  sustaining  influ- 
ence of  his  liberal  sympathy  and  substantial  aid. 

Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  S.  P.  A.,  trained  the 
classes  in  the  Law  School  of  our  University  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  from  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  Union  announced,  with  acknowledged  authority, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  force  and 
limitation  of  the  Statutes  of  Nation  and  State.  His 
published  works  exhaust  the  topics  of  judicial  lore,  and 
are  standard  text  books  in  courts  at  home  and  abroad. 
Besides  all  this  he  was  a  public  orator,  and  shone  in 
general  literary  accomplishments.  His  eloquence  and 
energy  were  always  at  hand  to  advance  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people. 

Either  of  these  ten  men,  all  living  here  together, 
would  have  been  recognized  as  an  intellectual  leader  and 
head,  in  any  of  our  great  cities.  Combined  they  were  a 
constellation  rarely  equalled,  anywhere,  in  any  age. 
They  were  none  of  them  mere  bookish  men,  standing 
aloof  from  the  community,  but  severally  among  the 
people,  and  of  the  people ;  to  be  seen  daily,  as  much  as 
any  class  of  persons,  in  the  streets,  social  circles,  and 
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places  of  public  resort.  They  took  as  active  and  efficient 
a  part  in  local  aifairs  as  others.  They  were  always  in 
lively  contact  with  their  fellow  citizens,  without  reserve, 
hauteur,  or  pretension.  It  is  obvious  that  their  influence 
upon  the  condition  and  current  of  popular  thought  could 
not  but  have  been  most  potent  and  far  reaching. 

There  were  many  others,  younger  men,  of  marked 
eminence,  adding  to  the  mental  stimulus  of  the  place. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  did  not  forget, 
while  in  extensive  professional  practice,  to  keep  a  deep 
interest  in  the  general  culture  and  higher  welfare  of  the 
community.  Education,  fine  faculties,  fluent  speech,  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  nature  made  him  a  persuasive 
and  impressive  speaker  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular  assem- 
blies. Literary  tastes,  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  sympathy 
with  all  amiable  human  aflections,  a  manly  ease  and  free- 
dom of  address  gave  him  a  just  influence  in  private 
circles,  and  all  associated  forms  of  action.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  whatever  relates  to  colonial  or  local  history, 
and  the  memory  of  the  Fathers.  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  and  always  an  active 
member,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Address,  on  the 
197th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Endicott.  The  occa- 
sion was  observed,  Sept.  6th,  1825,  with  much  public 
interest,  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church.  A 
large  audience  appreciated  the  ability  and  eloquence 
of  the  discourse,  which  gave  an  early  and  efficient  im- 
pulse to  the  commemorative  spirit  now  happily  pervading 
the  land. 

Benjamin  Merrill,  LL.  D.,  was  a  learned  lawyer  and 
scholar,  the  influence  of  whose  pleasant  humor,  polished 
and  pregnant  wit,  and  acuteness  and  force  of  thought 
enlivened  conversation  and  gave  efiect  to  the  productions 
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of  his  pen  in  racy  articles,  long  continuing  to  add  attrao- 
tiyeness  to  tlie  local  press,  particularly  to  the  Salem 
Gazette. 

David  Cummings,  a  man  of  strong  powers,  and  promi- 
nent at  the  bar,  is  well  remembered  for  his  ardent  natural 
eloquence  at  public  meetings  and  in  addresses  to  juries. 
His  pure  and  noble  spirit,  and  transparent  character, 
secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all,  while  his 
genial  ingenuousness,  freshness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, acuteness  of  perception,  keen  but  playful  and 
benignant  satire,  and  an  enthusiasm  all  his  own,  de- 
lighted every  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

Joseph  E.  Sprague,  was  early  drawn  from  legal  prac- 
tice into  political  life,  in  which  few  ever  bore  a  more 
active  or  efficient  part.  His  facile,  rapid,  and  felicitous 
pen  was  always  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
not  merely  for  party  purposes,  but  to  give  expression  to 
worthy  sentiments  on  the  topics  and  occurrences  that 
arrested  notice  from  time  to  time.  Like  his  classmate 
Merrill,  he  fully  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  public 
by  using  the  columns  of  the  Register  to  promote  the 
intelligence,  and  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  Sal- 
tonstall  and  Merrill,  on  one  side,  and  Cummings  and 
Sprague,  on  the  other,  were  leading  actors  in  political 
operations,  at  a  time  when  party  passions  were  exasper- 
ated beyond  the  experience  of  our  day,  but  so  liberal 
and  enlightened  were  their  spirits  that  the  bonds  of  per- 
sonal friendship  were  never  severed  between  them,  and 
they  acted  cordially  together  in  giving  their  sympathy 
and  influence  to  the  general  welfare  and  progress  of 
society. 

John  Glen  King,  a  learned  lawyer,  had  rare  classical 
attainments,  and  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  choicest 
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scholars  of  his  period.  He  studied  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  an  extent  which 
but  few  clergymen  have  equalled. 

Beuben  Dimond  Mussey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S., 
was  a  leading  practitioner  here,  and  established  a  national 
reputation  that  ultimately  drew  him  to  the  West,  where 
he  was  welcomed  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  profession. 
While  in  Salem,  in  1812  and  1813,  he  gave  courses  of 
lectures  on  chemistry,  imparting  such  an  interest,  in  this 
community,  to  that  subject  that  the  thoughts  of  enter- 
prising business  men  were  particularly  turned  to  it ;  and 
as  is  generally  supposed,  the  Laboratory,  incorporated  in 
1819,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since, 
manufacturing,  on  a  large  scale,  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid, 
oil  of  vitriol,  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  was  the  result.  For 
many  years  he  had  in  charge  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmouth  College,  lecturing  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  Surgery,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Daniel  Oliver  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Mussey  in  practice,  and  cooperated  in  con- 
ducting the  lectures  on  chemistry.  Li  1820,  he  was 
elected  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  also  filled  the  chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  there,  continuing  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  with  high  reputation  until  1837.  Subsequently  he 
was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  Ohio. 
After  a  brief,  but  distinguished  service  in  that  new  and 
wider  field,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors  by 
a  disease  which  proved  fatal  in  1842.  He  was  a  learned, 
able,  and  accomplished  scholar,  outside  of  his  profession, 
of  rare  attainments  in  classical,  French  and  German 
literature.     His    tastes,   manners,   and    character    were 
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eminently  refined,  delicate  and  retiring ;  but  there  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  universal  recognition  of  his  merits. 
His  work  entitled  "First  Lines  of  Physiology,"  is  a 
standard  authority.  The  leading  collegiate  institutions 
of  his  own  country  confeiTed  upon  him  their  diplomas, 
and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  and  Literature  at  Palermo. 

Henry  Alexander  Scammell  Dearborn,  A.  A.  S.,  after 
completing  his  professional  preparation  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Story,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  here,  and 
was  early  brought  into  particular  notice  by  addresses  on 
public  occasions,  and  articles  in  leading  journals  and 
magazines.  His  attention  was  given  to  Agriculture  as  a 
science  and  art,  especially  to  Horticulture.  No  one  did 
more  to  inspire  a  taste  and  interest  in  such  subjects,  and 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  municipal  authorities,  in 
laying  out  a  street  bordered  by  proprietors  engaged  in 
rearing  nurseries  of  trees  and  flowers,  called  it  by  his 
name.  General  Dearborn  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  traces  of  his 
hand  are  to  be  seen  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  the  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery  in  Roxbury,  the  place  of  his  residence 
during  much  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  He  was 
long  in  the  public  service  in  local,  state,  and  national 
offices.  He  was  the  author  of  valuable  works  relatins:  to 
commerce  and  internal  improvements,  as  well  as  Agri- 
culture ;  and  in  the  department  of  biography,  naval  and 
military.  He  wrote,  not  so  much  from  ambition  in 
authorship,  as  from  the  love  of  literary  occupation,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  ai*t, 
leaving  behind  him  elaborate,  exquisitely  finished  and 
embellished  manuscript  volumes,  designed  as  memorials 
for  his  friends  and  family,  on  Architecture  and  Flowers ; 
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and  also  a  Life  of  Christ,  in  which  all  the  passages  of. 
scripture  relating  to  it,  are  collected  and  harmonized  into 
a  continuous  narrative. 

Joseph  Emerson  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  passed 
some  years  here  as  a  teacher,  engaged,  at  the  same  time 
in  preparing  his  Geographical  Dictionary  or  Universal 
Gazetteer.  Publications  of  this  class  secured  him  the 
honor  of  election  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  In  the  Athe- 
naeum and  private  libraries,  and  the  society  of  our  culti- 
vated men  and  accurate  scholars,  he  was  preparing  his 
mind  for  the  great  work  of  his  life — that  monument  of 
patience,  perseverence,  judgment,  taste  and  learning  — 
The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

Thomas  Cole,  A.  A.  S.,  was  a  thoroughly  trained 
scholar  and  teacher,  conversant  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  philosophy,  particularly  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  and  occupying  the  first  rank  of  micro- 
scopists,  pursuing  researches  to  the  minutest  recesses  of 
the  fields  of  natural  science. 

William  Gibbs,  shrinking  from  observation  with  the 
most  sensitive  modesty  and  humility,  could  not  es- 
cape being  recognized  as  an  antiquarian  explorer,  as 
exact,  thorough  and  successful  as  any  we  have  ever  had 
among  us. 

Malthus  Augustus  Ward,  M.  D.,  also  a  person  of  un- 
obtrusive deportment,  in  addition  to  the  learning  of  his 
profession,  pursued  the  science  of  natural  history  with  a 
quiet  enthusiasm  that  conducted  him  to  wide  attainments 
in  that  department,  especially  in  botany.  He  removed  to 
Athens,  in  Georgia,  and  during  the  residue  of  his  life 
was  connected  with  the  University  there,  as  Professor  in 
his  favorite  branch.     In  that  service  he  exerted  an  ex- 
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tensiye  influence  in  behalf  of  science  and  learning,  con- 
ferring lasting  benefit  upon  the  young  men  then  passing 
through  the  academic  course.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  has  expressed  to  me  in  the 
^  strongest  terms  the  value  he  and  all  others  attached  to 
Dr.  Ward's  instructions,  gratefully  ascribing  to  him  the 
credit  of  directing  the  studies,  guiding  the  tastes,  and 
stimulating  the  minds  of  those  frequenting  his  lecture- 
rooms  and  participating  in  explorations  and  observations 
of  the  surrounding  region,  over  which  he  was  wont  to 
lead  them,  disclosing  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature. 

Near  the  close  of  the  period,  to  which  I  am  referring, 
in  1820  and  1821,  the  corps  of  our  enlightened  citizens 
and  highly  educated  men  was  reinforced  by  the  settlement 
here  of  two  distinguished  clergymen,  John  Brazer,  D.  D., 
A.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  a 
ripe  classical  scholar,  of  extensive  attainments  in  general, 
especially  in  critical,  learning,  and  a  writer  of  unsurpassed 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  purity  of  style;  and  James 
Flint,  D,  D.,  whose  mind  was  also  stored  with  the  treas- 
ures of  classical,  as  well  as  sacred  literature.  Familiar 
with  the  best  productions  in  prose  and  verse  of  English 
authors,  bearing  in  his  memory  all  their  finest  passages, 
a  rich  imagination,  and  free  and  fervid  expression,  gave 
to  his  private  conversation  and  public  discourses,  and  to 
occasional  poetic  pieces  that  will  never  be  forgotten,  the 
power  of  eloquence  and  the  stamp  of  genius. 

All  these  were  either  early  trained  in  academic  disci- 
pline, or  mainly  devoted  to  studious  pursuits.  But  there 
were  others,  self-educated,  and  engaged  in  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  active  life,  foreign  from  literature  or  science, 
who,  like  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  found  time,  not- 
withstanding, to  gratify  a  love  of  knowledge  by  pros- 
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ecuting,  as  a  recreation  and  for  their  private  enjoyment, 
researches  in  intellectual  and  philosophical  spheres,  and 
whose  habits  and  attainments  were  well  known,  and 
operated  as  an  incentive  to  others. 

Jonathan  Webb,  an  apothecary,  attentive  to  his  busi-  • 
ness  and  an  active  and  efficient  citizen,  was  an  electrician 
without  a  superior,  retreating,  in  his  leisure  hours,  to 
apartments  provided  for  the  purpose  within  his  own 
premises,  and  filled  with  apparatus  upon  which  he  prac- 
ticed and  experimented,  developing  the  wondrous  prop- 
erties of  the  element  of  nature,  in  whose  study  he  was 
an  enthusiast. 

Thomas  Spencer,  an  English  emigrant,  in  the  hum- 
blest condition,  a  tallow  chandler  by  trade,  and  for  some 
time  without  any  means  but  what  were  supplied  by  indus- 
trious toil,  as  a  day  laborer,  after  a  while  became  known 
as  a  philosophic  lover  of  nature,  and  a  refined  and  beau- 
tiful writer.  His  lectures,  on  the  forest  trees  of  this 
neighborhood  and  on  the  phenomena  of  light  and  the 
laws  of  vision,  were  performances  of  exquisite  finish. 
Although  his  condition  was  originally  lowly  and  obscure, 
having  been  bom  with  a  pure  and  gifted  genius,  and, 
through  all  disadvantages,  cultivated  his  mind  from  child- 
hood, he  here  soon  found  friends,  and  a  public  that  ap- 
preciated him.  He  is  still  living,  his  venerable  age 
illuminated  by  mental  and  moral  accomplishments,  an 
opulent  and  extensive  landholder  in  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  counties  of  England.  His  history  is,  indeed, 
invested  with  a  truly  romantic  interest.  Messages  of 
love,  received  from  time  to  time,  show  that  he  remem- 
bers, with  aflFectionate  and  grateful  feelings,  the  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  he  here  enjoyed. 

There  was  a  young  man,  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
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counting-rooms  of  one  of  our  great  merchants,  afterwards 
carrying  on,  for  a  while,  a  retail  store,  whose  exuberant 
spirits  made  him  the  life  of  all  companies,  in  scenes  of 
innocent  social  gayety,  but  who  early  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  place,  and  seized  every  available  moment  to 
enrich  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  best  English  works. 
Upon  reaching  an  adult  age  he,  at  once,  made  himself 
felt  as  a  devoted  supporter  of  all  movements  in  favor  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  to  his  inspiring  activity 
and  contagious  enthusiasm,  the  Essex  Historical  Society 
largely  owes  its  origin.  After  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
during  which  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  business,  con- 
nected with  the  transaction  of  extensive  commercial 
aflairs,  in  New  York,  Europe,  and  California,  he  returned 
with  unabated  zeal  to  give,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  an 
impulse  to  the  Essex  Institute  it  will  feel  forever.  Al- 
though always  immersed  in  occupations  aside  from  litera- 
ture that  would  have  wholly  absorbed,  if  not  exhausted, 
other  men,  George  Atkinson  Ward  continued  the  prepara^ 
tion,  he  here  began,  to  take  his  place  permanently  among 
men  of  letters.  From  time  to  time  the  productions  of 
his  pen  gave  vivacity  to  the  columns  of  periodicals ;  and 
he  lived  to  complete  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "Journal 
and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen."  The  writings  of  Judge 
Curwen  were  the  products  and  the  evidence  of  the  taste 
and  culture  that  prevailed  here  during  the  last  century, 
and  the  volume  in  which  Mr.  Ward  presented  them  to 
the  public,  with  the  value  added  by  his  editorial  labors, 
is  secure,  I  am  confident,  of  holding  its  place,  in  all 
coming  time,  as  a  standard  work,  containing  much  that 
illustrates  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
giving  the  best  view  that  ever  has  been  presented,  or  can 
ever  be  obtained,  of  the  interior  social  condition  of  the 
mother  country  at  that  period. 
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Behind  the  counter  of  a  retail  store,  on  Essex  street, 
at  the  period  now  under  review,  was  to  be  found  a  per- 
son pursuing  the  daily  routine  of  a  most  unpretentious 
life,  apparently  thinking  of  nothing  else  than  the  accom- 
modation of  customers,  in  the  exhibition  of  his  stock, 
and  measuring  out,  by  the  yard,  linen,  cotton,  ribbons 
and  tape.  He  was,  apparently,  beyond  middle  life,  of  a 
mild  and  courteous  demeanor,  quiet,  and  of  few  words. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  in  his  mein  and  manners,  a  com- 
bined gentleness  and  dignity,  that  marked  him  as  differ- 
ing from  the  common  rim  of  men,  but  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  tenor  of  his  peculiar  mental  occupations.  The 
leisure  hours  of  that  man  were  employed  in  patient, 
minute,  comprehensive  and  far  reaching  researches  in 
books,  quarterly  journals,  magazines,  and  political  docu- 
ments, guided  by  a  cultivated  taste,  keen  discrimination, 
familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  style  and  thought, 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  biographical  details  of 
all  the  prominent  public  characters  of  England,  and  their 
personal,  family,  and  party  relations  to  each  other,  that 
enabled  him  to  grapple  with  a  subject,  that  was  engross- 
ing and  defying  the  ingenuity  of  them  all,  and  thereby . 
to  place  himself  as  a  peer  among  the  literati  of  his  day. 
The  most  critical  and  distinguished  minds,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  at  that  time  and  for  a  great  length  of 
years,  were  engaged  in  elaborate  and  indefatigable  efforts 
to  solve  a  problem,  which  more  and  longer,  perhaps, 
than  any  similar  inquisition,  has  arrested  the  curiosity 
and  scrutiny  of  mankind. 

A  series  of  letters,  from  January,  1769,  to  January, 
1772,  appeared  in  a  London  paper,  the  "Public  Adver- 
tiser," over  the  signature  of  "Junius,"  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  government,  measures  of  ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  characters  of  living  statesmen,  in  a 
style  of  elegance,  severity,  force  and  effectiveness,  never 
surpassed,  if  ever  equalled.  They  were  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged then,  as  they  are  now,  to  be  masterpieces,  in 
grace  of  diction  and  power  of  thought.  In  the  most 
wonderfiil  manner  their  authorship  was  kept  concealed 
against  a  pressure  that  exhausted  every  form  of  vigilance 
and  espionage  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  As,  week 
after  week,  they  shook  the  mind  of  England  and  the  age 
to  its  centre,  and  flashed  before  all  eyes,  as  from  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  living  pictures  of  the  great  men  of  that 
period,  of  course  they  became  the  subject  of  universal 
and  most  exciting  interest,  growing  deeper  and  stronger 
from  day  to  day.  Who  is  the  author  of  these  letters? 
was  the  question  on  all  lips.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  sensation  created  by  them,  I  present  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  manner  in  which  their  ''great  unknown" 
author  is  spoken  of.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  "Encyclopuedia  Americana,"  thus  charac- 
terizes him.  "His  style  is  severe,  concise,  epigrammatic 
and  polished ;  his  reasoning  powerful ;  his  invective  un- 
sparing and  terrible."  Again:  "He  was  evidently  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  court,  but  with  the  city; 
with  the  history,  private  intrigues,  and  secret  characters 
of  the  great ;  with  the  management  of  the  public  oflices ; 
with  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  (  not  then,  as  since, 
public )  ;  and  also  with  the  official  underlings,  through 
whom  he  sometimes  condescends  to  lash  their  superiors. 
With  this  extensive  information,  he  united  a  boldness, 
vehemence,  and  rancor,  which,  while  he  spared  no  one, 
stopped  at  nothing,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror 
to  those  whom  he  attacked.  To  use  his  own  language, 
'he  gathers  like  a  tempest,  and  all  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
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ments  bursts  upon  them  at  once.'"  At  first  the  general 
suspicion  was  fixed  upon  Burke,  who  alone  was  thought 
capable  of  such  wonderful  compositions,  but  he  publicly 
denied  being  their  author,  and  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  expressed  his  opinion  of  him,  "in  rancor 
and  venom,  the  North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him, 
as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment.  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury." 

Besides  Burke,,  conjecture  fell  at  difierent  times,  upon 
a  great  variety  of  persons,  among  them  the  Grenvilles, 
Wilkes,  Dunning,  Charles  Lloj'd,  John  Home  Tooke, 
Charles  Lee,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Hugh  Macauley.  Boyd, 
Gibbon,  Grattan,  Sir  William  Jones,  Horace  Walpole, 
Lords  Sackville,  Camden,  Chatham  and  Chesterfield. 

Among  the  great  minds  engaged  in  discu9sing  this 
question,  and  seeking  to  solve  the  problem,  were  Burke, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  Sir  William 
Draper,  Butler  the  learned  English  latvyer,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Any  number  of  books  were  published  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  literary 
and  political  journals  lent  their  columns  to  elaborate  arti- 
cles pressing  theories,  based  upon  prying  research  and 
industrious  investigations.  But  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  veil,  and  disperse  the  shadow  the  writer  had  thrown 
over  his  name,  failed ;  but  still  the  search  continued  with 
unabated  earnestness. 

It  is  indeeH  marvellous  that  a  Salem  retail  shop-keeper, 
without  any  known  aid,  but  from  local  libraries  and  the 
society  of  persons  here  eminently  conversant  with  the 
materials  that  could  shed  light  upon  such  a  subject,  was 
enabled  to  enter  into  this  crowd  of  great  contestants  for 
the  discovery  of  the  world-engrossing  secret,  and  bear  oflf 
the  palm  of  victory  in  such  a  race.     But  this,  in  the 
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judgment  of  many  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion, 
Isaac  Newhall  did.  The  wi'iter  of  the  article  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia just  quoted,  sums  up  a  review  of  the  whole 
ground  by  citing  the  "ingenious"  volume,  as  he  pronoun- 
ces it,  published  by  Mr.  Newhall,  entitled  "Letters  on 
Junius,"  in  which  the  opinion  is  maintained  that  the 
famous  documents  were  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Temple, 
brother  of  George  Grenville ;  and  upon  critically  exam- 
ining the  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Newhall,  declares 
his  hypothesis  "probable,"  saying  in  conclusion — "if  it 
is  not  the  true  one,  it  is  certainly  embarrassed  with  fewer 
difficulties,  than  any  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge." 
The  influence  of  the  examples  I  have  enumerated, 
heightening  the  preexisting  tendency  of  the  general  in- 
tellect and  of  the  then  commercial  character  of  the  place, 
which  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
knowledge  derived  from  conversance  with  all  nations  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  reached  the  inmost  recesses  of 
society,  and  was  felt  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  in- 
spiration was  caught  by  the  young,  and  a  bias  towards 
intellectual  occupations,  and  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
literature  and  science,  early  imparted  to  many  minds. 
In  the  opening  decades  of  this  century,  the  eye  of  a 
prophet  would  have  detected,  in  primary  and  preparatory 
schools,  and  among  the  boys  at  play  in  our  streets, 
names  now  enrolled  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  in  the 
various  fields  of  letters  and  science.  In  history — William 
Hickling  Prescott;  the  higher  mathematics — Benjamin 
Peirce;  elegant  literature  in  its  most  attractive  depart- 
ments— Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  botany  and  its  kindred 
branches — John  Lewis  Russell;  magnetism,  electricity 
and  chemistry — Charles  Grafton  Page;  and  poetry  in 
one  of  its  purest  forms — Jones  Very. 
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The  sketch  now  given,  has  been  confined  to  Salem, 
The  theme  is  equally  fruitful,  if  the  field  of  view  is 
extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth. I  leave  to  others  more  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  the  grateful  task  of  enumerating  the  strong 
minds  and  characters,  adorning  the  early  annals  of  Ips- 
wich in  its  original  dimensions  when  the  great  court 
town,  Audover,  Haverhill,  the  other  towns  on  the  Mer- 
rimack, especially  Newburyport  in  every  stage  of  its 
history,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  and  all  over  the  county.  It 
can  thus  be  shown  that  the  elements  of  intellectual  culture 
were  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  region,  and  that 
such  charactera  as  have  now  been  enumerated,  and  as  we 
are  preparing  particularly  to  consider,  are  the  sponta- 
neous product  of  our  soil. 

The  *' Essex  County  Natural  History  Society"  was  in- 
corporated in  1836.  A  young  man,  a  native  of  our  city, 
engaged  in  business  here  as  a  bookseller,  Benjamin  Hale 
Ives,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  as  a  naturalist,  awakened 
especial  attention  to  the  subject  by  articles  in  the  news- 
papers from  his  pent  continued  from  time  to  time  until 
the  movement  was  effectually  started.  His  early  death,  in 
1837,  was  a  great  loss  to  science,  and  to  the  community 
in  all  its  interests.  The  first  President  of  the  Society 
was  Andrew  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of  Danvers,  now  Peabody. 
He  was  born  in  1785  and  died  in  1853.  Learned  in  his 
profession,  and  honored  for  his  worth  in  all  respects,  he 
had  tastes  and  faculties  that  found  their  gratification  in 
philosophic  pursuits — a  dear  lover  of  nature — of  an 
imaginative  and  poetic  temperament, — flowers  and  trees 
and  the  fields  and  forests  they  adorn,  were  to  him,  as  he 
wandered  among  them,  things  not  only  of  beauty,  but  of 
life.     No  one  ever  explored  them  with  more  delight  or 
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studied  them  more  thoroughly.  In  1816,  Dr.  Nichols 
gave  a  course  of  Botanical  Lectures  in  Salem,  and  al- 
ways delighted  to  communicate  information,  and  awaken 
interest  in  that  department  of  knowledge.  Zoology  was 
also  one  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  observation  and  re- 
search. He  was  naturally  the  chosen  leader  of  those 
engaged  in  these  fascinating  departments  of  science. 

The  "Essex  County  Historical  Society"  and  the  "Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society**  were  consolidated,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Essex  Institute,"  in  1848.  Judge 
Daniel  A.  White  was  the  first  President. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  the  mature  growth  of  the  seed 
planted  here  more  than  a  century  ago,  on  ground  ready 
to  receive  it,  which  came  into  full  flower,  in  the  cluster  of 
great  minds  adorning  this  community  half  a  century 
since,  and  whose  ripened  fruit  will  perennially  and  for- 
ever, we  trust,  be  gathered  by  all  who  reach  forth  their 
hands  to  pluck  it.  Under  the  care  and  guidance  of 
devoted  scholars  and  students,  whose  labors  and  lives 
have  been  given  to  it,  the  Institute  has  become  what  it  is. 
Their  services  are  appreciated  and  honored  here  and  else- 
where. While  they,  and  he,  so  long  their  Secretary  and 
now  their  President,  around  whom  they  are  encircled, 
who  toils  for  it  by  day  and  watches  over  it  by  night, 
whose  learning,  science,  resources  and  alSections  are  all 
merged  in  it,  are  here  to  listen,  I  must  not  name  them. 
The  eulogist  and  historian,  at  a  future — may  it  be  a  long 
distant — day  will  have  their  memories  in  charge,  and 
then  express  the  gratitude  we  now  can  only  feel. 

By  the  published  volumes  of  its  "Historical  Collec- 
tions" and  "Proceedings,"  and  the  "American  Naturalist" ; 
its  field  meetings,  and  meetings  for  discussions,  written 
and  oral,  of  matters  of  science,  history  and  literature ; 
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its  horticultural  and  other  exhibitions ;  its  already  exten- 
sive library  of  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  and  its 
invaluable  museum,  the  Institute  has  made  an  achieve- 
ment, beginning  to  be  universally  recognized.  In  no 
locality,  in  the  country,  has  so  much  been  accomplished 
in  exhuming  and  working  the  treasures  of  municipal, 
civil,  and  personal  history,  and  in  bringing  to  light  antiq- 
uities and  natural  productions,  as  in  this  county.  For 
all  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Essex  Institute. 
No  writer  can  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  any  of 
our  towns,  or  portray  a  passage  of  our  annals,  without 
depending  upon  resources  it  has  provided,  while  its  explo- 
rations are  covering  every  department  of  natural  objects 
and  phenomena. 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  how  the  institution  and 
influence  of  an  association,  so  efficient  in  its  action, 
and  already  attracting  so  wide  a  notice,  can  be  accounted 
for,  as  having  been  established  and  wrought  to  such  vigor 
in  this  comparatively  small  and  suburban  city.  The  per- 
sonal memoir,  I  am  now  prepared  to  present,  will  exhibit, 
in  a  particular  instance,  a  striking  result  of  the  same 
operative  causes. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Peabody  emigrated  to  this  country, 
at  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  in  1635.  He  is  stated  to  have  first 
settled  in  Ipswich,  which  then  included,  indefinitely,  the 
territory  outside  of  the  present  limits  of  that  town  to  and 
beyond  the  Merrimack  river.  His  name  is  found;  as  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  on  trial  juries,  from  Hampton.  As 
that  place  was  finally  decided  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  as  he  also  desired  to  be  "nearer 
Boston,"  he  sold  his  estate  in  Hampton  in  1650,  and 
bought  land  in  what  is  now  Topsfield,  on  its  southern 
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line,  near  Governor  Endicott's  Ipswich  River  farm,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  By  his  wife  Marj'', 
daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  he  had  fourteen  children, 
and  died  in  February,  1698,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

His  fourth  son,  Isaac,  was  bom  in  1648.  The  home- 
stead was  assigned  to  him.     He  died  in  1726. 

His  eldest  son,  Francis,  was  born,  December  1st,  1694, 
bore  the  military  title  of  Cornet,  and  lived  in  Middle- 
ton,  where  he  died  April  23d,  1769. 

His  eldest  son  Francis,  born  September  21st,  1715, 
was  Deacon  of  the  church  in  Middleton,  and  died  there, 
December  7th,  1797. 

His  sixth  son,  Joseph,  was  born  December  12th,  1757, 
and  died  January  5th,  1844.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  his  day,  carrying  on  a  commerce 
that  encircled  the  globe,  and  making  this  port  the  point 
of  arrival  and  departure  of  his  richly  laden  fleet.  His 
eldest  son,  Joseph  Augustus,  bom  in  1796,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1816,  but  coDMuerce  was  the 
profession  of  his  choice.  His  position  made  him  familiar 
with  the  business,  and  he  had  the  qualities  enabling  him 
to  take  the  place  of  his  father.  The  prospects  of  this 
town,  as  connected  with  foreign  trade  and  its  maritime 
welfare,  were  considered  by  the  people  as  identified  with 
him.  His  pure  and  amiable  character  was  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  all ;  and  deep  was  the  sense  of  a  great 
public  misfortune,  when  he  was  taken  away,  in  1828. 
The  day  of  his  funeral,  as  I  well  remember,  was  one 
of  general  mom-ning.  The  second  son  of  Joseph  Pea- 
body,  Charles,  born  December  8th,  1797,  was  drowned 
August  10th,  1805.  The  third  named  Francis,  bom 
July   14th,    1799,   died   in  infancy.     The    fourth,    also 
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named  Francis,  was  born  December  7th,  1801,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir ;  he  was  of  the  fifth  de- 
scent from  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  and 
bore  his  name.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Elias  Smitii  of  iliddleton. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, at  Byfield,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott, 
D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
1787,  originally  pastor  of  a  church  in  Coventry,  Con- 
necticut, subsequently  at  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  and  whose 
last  years  were  passed  at  West  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
in  1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four — one  of  the  best  of 
scholars  and  of  men,  loved  and  revered  by  his  pupils, 
and  honored  by  all  in  the  varied  scenes  of  his  active  ser- 
vice. At  about  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Peabody 
was  removed  to  Brighton,  where  he  passed  about  four 
years  in  a  select  private  school,  kept  by  Jacob  Newman 
Enapp,  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1802 ;  a  man  of  eminent 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  instructor,  and  especially 
remembered,  as  such,  by  our  elderly  people.  He  opened 
a  school  here  more  than  sixty-five  years  ago,  Jan.  1, 
1803,  which  continued  until  1811.  Through  his  long 
protracted  life,  there  has  been  no  failure  of  vigor  or 
activity,  his  physical  and  mental  powers  remaining  wholly 
unimpaired.* 

Through  his  school  days,  and  indeed  from  early  child- 
hood, Francis  Peabody  gave  indications  of  the  tendency 
of  mind  that  so  strikingly  marked  his  maturer  years.  He 
was  ever  exercising  his  constructive  faculties,  making 
miniature  machines,  trying  experiments  upon  the  ob- 
jects and  forces  of  nature  within  his  reach,  and  occupy- 

•  Mr.  Knapp  died  July  27th,  1868,  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  aged  ninety- 
four  years  and  eight  months. 
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ing  all  the  hours,  when  free  from  regular  and  appointed 
tasks,  in  contrivances,  manipulations,  and  drawings. 

His  regular  academic  education  terminated  with  his 
residence  at  Brighton,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Salem.  The  prevalent  direction  of  his  thoughts,  as  just 
indicated,  disinclined  him  to  the  general  exercises  of 
collegiate  establishments.  Their  purpose  is  to  take  the 
mind  before  it  has  received  a  controlling  bias  to  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  and  lead  it  through  the 
whole  circle;  make  it  try  all,  survey  the  entire  field, 
and  then  select  for  its  life-piu^uit  what  it  thus  finds  in 
most  affinity  with  its  own  special  tastes  and  faculties. 
He  had  found,  by  tendencies  that  could  not  be  overruled, 
and  convictions  that  could  not  be  called  into  question, 
even  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  in  what  path  his  mind  was 
designed  to  travel,  and  he  entered  upon  it,  at  once. 
More  than  this,  his  extraordinary  activity  and  mobility  of 
temperament,  made  the  thought  of  the  slow  routine  and 
measured  pace  of  collegiate  life  quite  repulsive ;  and  it 
was  wisely  concluded  not  to  enforce  upon  him  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education,  by  residence  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  for  the  usual  time,  at  the  university.  He  was 
allowed,  and  enabled,  to  gratify  his  predilection  for 
scientific  and  mechanical  operations  at  home ;  and  entered 
at  once,  in  his  own  way,  upon  chemical  processes,  and  the 
ingenious  use  of  machinery  and  methods  of  operation; 
which,  however,  before  long,  were  interrupted  by  a  vio- 
lent si«knes8  in  the  form  of  typhus  fever,  t^at,  for  some 
time,  threatened  his  life,  and  from  which  he  slowly  recov- 
ered. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  reestablishing  his  health,  a 
sea  voyage  was  deemed  expedient,  and  he  made  his  first 
trip  across  the  Atlantic.     Early  in  the  summer  of  1820, 
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when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  took  passage  in  one  of  his 
father's  ships,  the  Augustus,  to  Russia.  She  was  com- 
manded by  John  Endicott  Giddings  of  Beverly;  Jona- 
than Flint  was  first  mate,  Oliver  Thayer,  second  mate, 
and  Samuel  Endicott,  Jr.,  supercargo.  The  crew,  as 
was  then  almost  always  the  case,  was  composed  of  young 
men  belonging  to  the  place  and  neighborhood.  Of 
course  all  care  was  taken  to  provide  everything  that 
would  be  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  a  young  person  not 
yet  entirely  relieved  of  the  character  of  an  invalid. 
Among  other  things  a  goat  was  placed  on  board  for  his 
special  comfort  and  nourishment.  The  vessel,  as  usual, 
made  the  northern  passage,  touching  at  a  solitary  rocky 
islet,  about  half-way  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
groups.  The  nearest  land  is  Samburg  Ness,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Shetlands,  from  which  point  its  lofty 
crags  are  visible.  From  the  island  itself  nothing  is  in 
sight,  all  around,  but  the  dreary  desert  ocean.  For  what 
reason  I  know  not,  nor  can  imagine,  the  place  is  called 
Fair  Island,  and,  as  such,  is  put  done  on  the  maps.  It  is 
four  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and 
has  but  one  harbor.  Its  inhabitants  are  excluded  from 
all  cognizance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  when,  as 
in  this  case,  a  passing  vessel  comes  to,  in  their  port. 
This  small  desolate  spot,  alone  and  a-far-off,  in  so  high  a 
latitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  unfrequented 
sea,  whose  wild  storms  almost  throw  their  spray  over 
the  whole  ijland  from  shore  to  shore,  has,  of  course, 
but  a  small  population,  necessarily  destitute  of  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Whenever  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  they  gather  upon  the  deck  of  the  transient 
visitor,  and  seek  to  get  what  they  can;  and  as  they 
have   nothing  to  give  in  exchange,  have  naturally  be- 
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come  inveterate  beggars.  The  young  passenger,  com- 
miserating their  destitute  condition,  and  moved  by  their 
forlorn  entreaties,  parted  with  whatever  he  could  possibly 
spare  of  his  stores  and  wardrobe ;  and  to  one  old  man 
who  told  a  pitiful  tale  of  the  infirmities  of  his  sick, 
famishing,  and  aged  wife,  he  relinquished  his  goat.  This 
circumstance,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  our  esteemed 
fellow  citizen.  Captain  Oliver  Thayer,  is  mentioned  be- 
cause it  illustrates  a  trait  of  character,  that  may  be  fit- 
tingly noticed  in  this  connection,  which  Francis  Peabody 
exhibited  through  life.  A  more  kind  and  obliging  dispo- 
sition never  existed,  as  all,  who  have  had  occasion  to  be 
its  objects,  gratefully  remember. 

When  the  vessel  was  lying  at  Cronstadt,  Mr.  Peabody, 
accompanied  by  a  son  of  the  American  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  made  an  extensive  tour  into  the  interior 
of  Eussia,  visiting  Moscow  and  other  chief  points  of 
interest. 

Coming  home,  on  her  return  trip,  in  the  same  vessel, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  renewed  health  and  zeal,  to  his 
laboratory.  The  next  winter  he  attended  a  course  of 
scientific  lectures,  at  Boston,  passing  regularly  over  the 
Turnpike,  in  all  weathers.  The  next  he  spent,  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  Philadelphia,  frequenting  its  scientific 
rooms,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Hare,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  that  soon  assumed,  and  ever  after  re- 
tained, the  character  of  an  intimate  and  mutual  personal 
attachment. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Endicott,  of  the  seventh  descent  from  the  original  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Plantation.  Her  father,  Samuel  Endicott, 
was  born,  as  all  his  intermediate  ancestors  had  been,  on 
the  Orchard  Farm. 
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At  every  period  of  his  life,  while  mainly  occupied  iu 
his  favorite  studies  and  pursuits,  he  was  led  by  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  of  his  nature,  to  participate  with  his 
whole  soul,  in  whatever  was  going  on  around  him,  in 
social  movements  and  local  interests,  that  commended 
themselves  to  his  favorable  judgment.  About  this  time 
his  attention  was  given,  with  great  enthusiasm,  to  mili- 
tary matters,  inheriting  the  true  spirit  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  transmitted  through  his  ancestors,  who  had  borne 
titles  of  honor  in  rural  trainbands.  He  commanded  a 
battalion  of  Artillery,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  in  that  arm.  In  1825,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Infantry,  as  Colonel  of  the  1st  Reg., 
1st  Brig.,  2d  Div.,  Massachusetts  militia.  It  was  proba- 
bly much  owing  to  his  energy  and  zeal  in  the  service, 
that  the  famous  muster,  and  sham  fight,  well  remembered 
by  our  older  citizens,  took  place  near  Tapley's  Brook,  in 
what  was  then  Danvers,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1826,  in 
which  five  regiments  of  Infantry,  one  regiment  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry  took 
part.  Ten  light  companies  were  included  in  the  force 
brought  into  array  on  the  occasion.  The  broad  plains  on 
both  sides  of  the  old  road  to  Lynn,  at  that  point,  afforded 
favorable  ground  for  evolutions,  manoeuvrings,  display, 
skirmishes,  and  battle.  It  was  the  last  great  affair  of  the 
kind,  under  the  old  militia  system,  when  the  whole  male 
population,  with  limited  exceptions,  within  the  military 
age,  was  enrolled  and  mustered.  There  was  an  entire 
regiment  from  Marblehead  and  another  from  Beverly. 
Of  the  scene  exhibited  that  day  I  can  speak,  for  I  bore 
part  in  it,  as  chaplain  of  Colonel  Peabody's  regiment. 
He  had  provided  me  with  sword,  belt,  sash,  and  the 
chapeau   bras   then   worn    by   commissioned,    especially 
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field  and  staff,  officers,  and  sent  a  horse  to  my  door.  In 
company  with  Charles  Gideon  Putnam,  Assistant  Surgeon 
of  the  Regiment,  now  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  I  sought  a  position  on  a  neighboring 
height.  As  we  were  non-combatants  and  our  services 
would  not  be  needed  until  casualties  occurred,  we  thought 
it  best  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  stray  ramrods.  The 
whole  ground  was  spread  out  to  our  view,  and  under  a 
bright,  but  tempered  sun,  it  was  worth  beholding.  An 
uncounted  multitude  darkened  the  distant  acclivities  and 
the  level  area  all  around  outside  of  the  lines.  The  roar 
of  artillery,  the  incessant  rattling  of  infantry  fire,  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  the  dashing  onsets  of  trampling  cavalry, 
and  the  final  desperate  charge  by  bayonet  and  sabre  of 
the  contending  forces  simultaneously  along  the  whole 
line,  made  the  mimic  battle  complete. 

Having  exhausted  the  activities  of  a  military  life,  it 
had  no  charm  left  for  Francis  Peabody,  and  he  forthwith 
gave  himself  back  to  his  predominating  tastes,  and  to  the 
inexhaustible  satisfactions  they  afforded  him.  Yielding 
again,  and  now  once  for  all,  to  the  spirit  of  the  place,  he 
renewed  his  philosophical  and  inventive  operations,  and 
engaged  in  branches  of  business,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial, to  which  they  led  him;  remaining  always  on 
hand,  however,  to  bear  his  part  in  movements  for  the 
general  welfare. 

I  shall  sketch  his  progress  somewhat  in  the  order  of 
time,  but  not  undertaking  to  enter  into  details;  that 
would  require  many  extended  scientific  treatises,  and 
explanations  and  illustrations  altogether  beyond  allowed 
limits  on  this  occasion. 

In  1826  he  was  mainly  occupied  in  experiments, 
studies,  and  calculations   connected  with  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  business  he  long  carried  on,  upon  a  large 
scale,  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  and  is  now  con- 
ducted by  the  *' Forest  River  Lead  Company." 

Colonel  Peabody  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  the 
system  of  miscellaneous  courses  of  public  lectures  on 
scientific  and  literary  subjects,  which  has  since  been 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  advanc- 
ing the  intelligence  and  general  civilization  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1827,  the 
Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Salem  voted  to  have  a 
series  of  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  which  commenced 
in  January,  1828,  and  continued  to  May«  Among  the 
lecturers  were  Thomas  Cole,  George  Choate,  Francis 
Peabody,  Jonathan  Webb,  Malthus  A.  Ward,  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Browne. 

About  the  same  time  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoeiation  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  lectures 
for  the  'members  and  their  fiimilies.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1828,  the  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  George  Choate,  who  was  followed  by  Caleb  Foote, 
N.  J.  Lord,  John  Codman,  J.  T.  Buckingham  of  Boston, 
and  others. 

During  the  same  season  Colonel  Peabody  gave  a  free 
course  of  public  lectures  in  Franklin  Hall,  on  the  history 
and  uses  of  the  Steam  Engine ;  and  the  next  season  he 
gave  a  similar  course,  in  cooperation  with  Jonathan 
Webb,  on  Electricity,  in  Concert  Hall.  The  display  of 
i^paratus,  in  the  course  on  Electricity,  was  extensive  and 
complete .  The  exhibition  of  machinery  in  connection 
with  the  Steam  Engine,  provided  at  the  cost  of  Colonel 
Peabody,  was  finer  and  larger  probably  than  any  ever 
presented  in  this  country.  People  of  all  conditions  were 
attracted  to  the  halls,  and  great  interest  awakened  in 
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sach  subjects.  Young  men,  especially  those  in  mechani- 
cal employments,  appreciated  the  opportunity,  and  all 
were  instructed.  Among  them,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  Increase  Sumner  Hill,  who  is  now,  and  long  has 
been,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mechanical  engineers 
in  America,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  government  in 
the  commission  he  has  held  for  many  years,  as  ^^  United 
States  Inspector  of  Steam  £ngines  and  Boilers." 

These  numerous  lectures  awakened,  in  the  whole  com- 
munity, a  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
importance  of  its  diffusion,  which,  the  very  next  year 
took  form  in.  the  establishment  of  Lyceums — that  is, 
permanent  institutions,  for  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge, 
by  miscellaneous  lectures — here  and  elsewhere  through 
the  country.  A  full  history  of  the  proceedings,  that  led 
to  this  result,  is  a  subject  that  deserves,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly receive,  a  distinct  treatment.  I  can  only  touch  a 
few  points,  such  as  particularly  belong  to,  or  are  sug- 
gested by,  my  subject. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  calling  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Topsfield,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  County  Lyce- 
um. What  the  precise  object  or  plan  of  those  concerned 
in  the  call  was,  could  not  be  gathered  from  its  terms.  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  it  was  designed  to  provide 
for  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  that,  or  some  other  central 
place,  upon  which  the  people  of  the  county  were  expected 
to  attend.  But  it  was  obvious  that  an  institution  of  the 
kind  could  hardly  be  made  to  operate  efficiently  over  so 
wide  an  area;  and  much  discussion  arose  touching  the 
proper  manner  of  bringing  the  process  of  lecturing  to 
bear  upon  the  people.  The  consequence  was  that  a  large 
concourse  of  gentlemen  of  influence  attended  the  meet- 
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ingy  which  was  held  in  the  Academy  Hall,  at  Topsfield, 
on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  December,  1829.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  witnessed  a  more  interesting  and 
enlightened  assembly.  Very  animated,  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted debates  took  place,  and  it  was  finally  decided  by 
a  full,  bnt  close  vote,  that  a  C!ounty  Lyceum,  if  formed 
at  all,  ought  to  consist  of  delegates  chosen  in  local 
Lyceums  to  be  previously  established  in  the  several 
towns  and  villages.  A  committee  was  raised  to  prepare  a 
circular,  a  duty  assigned  to  me,  to  be  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  counly,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  from  the  organization  of  such  institutions,  at 
all  points  where  an  adequate  population  existed ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  delegates,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  to 
meet  and  form  a  C!ounty  Lyceum.  Among  those  acting 
a  prominent  part,  at  the  meeting  in  Topsfield,  were 
Bobert  Santoul,  Sr.  of  Beverly,  Rev.  Grardner  B.  Perry 
of  Bradford,  Rev.  Leonard  Withington  of  Newbury, 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Wright  of  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Jeremiah 
SpofiTord  of  East  Bradford,  now  Groveland,  Isaac  R. 
How  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall  of  Danvers, 
and  Ichabod  Tucker,  the  Rev.  James  Flint,  D.  D.,  David 
Cummins,  EUsha  Mack,  Greorge  Choate,  George  Wheat- 
land, Francis  Peabody,  David  Roberts,  and  Robert  Ran- 
toul,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  A  Lyceum  had  previously  been 
established  in  Beverly,.  The  gentlemen  who  had  at- 
tended the  meeting  from  other  places,  on  returning  to 
iheir  respective  towns,  immediately  applied  themselves 
to  cany  out  its  resolves,  and  the  result  was  the  formation 
of  such  institutions,  in  every  large  town,  and  populous 
neighborhood  in  the  county. 

Such .  an  entire  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
society,  since  these  institutions  have  been  put  into  opera- 
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tion,  owing,  I  doubt  not,  very  much  to  their  influence, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  generation  to  estimate 
or  account  for  the  excitement  attending,  or  the  resistance 
made  to  their  introduction.  Great  activity  and  enei^ 
were  required  to  bring  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  the 
movement.  In  this  place  the  end  was  accomplished  by 
the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  particular  persons,  among  the 
most  zealous  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  comparatively  early  death  of  Robert  Eantoul,  Jr., 
authorizes  me  specially  to  refer  to  him  with  the  gratitude 
due  to  his  services  on  this  occasion.  He  gave  to  the 
cause  the  whole  force  of  those  faculties  which  subse* 
quently  commanded  eminent  distinction,  among  ihe  pub- 
lic men  of  the  commonwealth  and  country,  not  only  as 
a  politician  and  legislator,  but  in  the  higher  fields  of  phil- 
anthrophy  and  education* 

On  Monday  evening,  January  4th,  1880,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Ciolonel  Peabody,  at  which  the 
following  persons,  of  this  place,  were  present:   Daniel 

A.  White,  Ichabod  Tucker,  A.  L.  Peirson,  Malthus  A. 
Ward,  Elisha  Mack,  David  Roberts,  N.  J.  Lord,  S,  P. 
Webb,  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Eben  ShiUaber,  G.  Wheatland, 

B.  Tucker,  Warwick  Palfray,  John  Walsh,  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  Stephen  C.  Pliillips,  Jonathan  Webb,  W. 
P.  Endicott  and  Caleb  Foote.  After  full  and  free  con«- 
sultation,  it  was  voted,  on  motioi^  of  Dr.  Peirson,  ^^that  it 
is  expedient  to  establish  an  institution  in  Salem,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  rational  entertainment, 
by  means  of  lectures,  debates,"  &c.  On  the  11th  of 
January,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to 
promote  the  same  object ;  and  on  the  18th,  at  a  meeting 
in  Pickering  Hall,  the  Lyceum  was  formed,  and  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  were  chosen.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  20th,  a 
Board  of  Directors  was  elected.  These  meetings  were 
numerously  attended,  great  interest  was  manifested,  and 
the  elections,  by  ballot,  were  accompanied  by  a  lively  con- 
test between  the  supporters  of  different  tickets.* 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  suitable 
place  for  the  public  meetings  of  the  society,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures.  Attempts  were  first  made  to 
obtain  permission  to  use  the  Town  Hall.  Two  or  three 
regularly  warned,,  and  quite  fully  attended  town  meetings, 
were  held  on  the  subject,  and  much  discussion  had,  but 
the  application  failed.  The  fisst  lecture,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Judge  White,  a  very  able  performance,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  immediately  called  for,  was  delivered 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  in  Sewall  street.  A  gentleman 
from  Andover,  Samuel  Merrill,  Esq.,  who  came  all  the 
way  to  hear  it,  expressed  the  universal  sentiment  of  those 
^o  listened  to,  or  have  read  it,  in  a  well  turned  and 
indefinitely  self-multiplying  compliment,  when  he  thanked 
the  Judge  at  its  close,  and  said  in  the  fulness  of  his 
oordial  admiration,  that  he  could  not  tell  which  had  ex- 
ceeded, his  expectations,  or  the  realization. 

The  society  at  once  became  so  large  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  place  of  meeting,  and  the  sub- 
sequent lectures  of  the  course  were  delivered  in  the 
Universalist  church.     During  the  next  summer  a  site  was 

*The  officers  elected,  at  the  meetings  of  January  18tli  and' 20th, 
were  as  follows:  —  President,  Daniel  A.  White;  Vice  President, 
Stephen  C.  PhilHps ;  Becording  Secretary,  Stephen  P.  Webb ;  Oorres^ 
ponding  Secretary,  Charles  W.  Upham ;  Treasurer,  Francis  Peabody. 

DiBECToss:  —  Leverett  Saltonstall,  George  Choate,  William  Wil- 
liams, Rnftis  Babcock,  Malthus  A.  Ward,  Abel  L.  Pelrson,  Jonathan 
Webb,  Boftis  Choate,  Caleb  Foote,  John  Moriarty. 
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purchased  and  the  Lyceum  Building  erected.  Judge 
White  advanced  the  requisite  funds  and  Colonel  Peabody 
was  chairman  of  the  building  committee.  In  many  re- 
spects the  structiu'e  was  an  improyement  upon  any  before, 
or  elsewhere,  erected  for  such  purposes,  and  maintains 
its  reputation  and  usefulness  to  this  day.  The  limited 
dimensions  of  the  site  made  it  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  whole  body  of  members,  who  had  to  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  and  the  lecture,  each  week,  was  repeated  on 
the  succeeding  eyening.  For  several  years  no  compensa- 
tion was  asked  by  the  lecturers,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  tickets  soon  cleared  the  property.  No  under- 
taking of  the  kind,  or  of  any  kind  of  associated  enter- 
prise, in  this  place,  has  been  more  successful,  and  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  first  President,  Daniel  A 
White,  first  Vice  President,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  and 
first  Treasurer,  Francis  Peabody,  cannot  be  overstated. 
There  had  been  a  few  similar  institutions  elsewhere 
before.  That  in  Beverly  has  been  mentioned.  Bernard 
Whitman,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  all  who  knew  him, 
and  must  be  cherished  forever  by  the  friends  of  truth  and 
progress,  had,  in  1826,  established  what  he  called  a  Bum- 
ford  Institute,  in  Waltham,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
others,  in  portions  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex  counties. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  proceedings  at  Tops- 
field  and  here,  originated  the  institution  as  a  diffusive 
energy  over  the  country  at  large.  The  very  next  winter 
there  was  a  legislative  public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  the  State  House,  at  which 
the  Grovemor,  Levi  Lincoln,  presided,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  formation  of  Lyceums  through- 
out the  State,  in  its  several  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
They  have  now  been  in  operation,  all  over  the  country. 
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for  well  nigh  forty  years ;  and  it  is  for  the  philosophical 
historian,  to  consider  and  estimate  their  bearings  upon 
the  intellectual,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  whole 
people.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  a  potent 
engine  to  accelerate  the  civilization,  and  raise  the  level  of 
society. 

The  first  two  courses  of  lectures  were  as  follows.  No. 
6  of  the  second  course  was  delivered  in  the  Lyceum 
Hall,  at  its  opening,  and  was  especially  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

FiBST  Course. 
1.  Feb.   24,  1880,  by  D.  A.  White.— The  Advantages  of  Knowledge. 

■  ''  John  Brazer.— Authenticity  of  Ancient  Manu- 
scripts. 

•  "  Francis  Feabody.  —  Steam  Engine. 

•  "  A.  L.  Feirson.-— Physiology. 

■  "  George  Choate.— Geology. 

■  **  Thomas  Spencer.  —  Optics. 

•  "   Charles  G.  Fntnam.— Nervous  System. 

■  "  Thomas  Cole. — Astronomy. 

-  '*   [a  lecture  by  £.  Everett,  on  a  Workingmen's 

Farty,  was  read  by  Stephen  C.  Fhiillps]. 

10.      "     27,  "  Stephen  C.  FhiUlps.— Fublic  Education,  with 

a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  public  schools  in 
Salem. 

-  '*  Henry  Colman. — Human  Mind. 

-  "  Joshua  B.  Flint,  Boston.— Respiration. 

-  "       "  "  "      —Circulation of  Blood. 

-  "       "  "  "      —Digestion. 

Second  Coubse. 

1.  Dec.     1,  1880,  by  Ruftis  Babcock.— Fower  of  Mind. 

2.  "       8,  "  A.  H.  Everett,  Boston.— Review  of  the  con- 

tinual progress  of  the  improvement  of  Man- 
kind. 

8.      "      16, "  AlonzoFotter,  Boston.— Moral  Fhilosophy. 

4.      "     29, "  Mai  thus  A.  Ward.— Gardening. 

6.  Jan.  12,  1881,  "  Leonard  Withington,  Kewbury.— Historical 
FrobabUity. 
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6.  Jan.  20,  1831,  by  Stephen  C.  FhlUips.— The  ioflnence  of  the 
coantry  and  the  age  on  the  condition  of 
Mankind. 

-  "  Henry  K.  Oliver.  — Pnen mattes. 

-  *'  A.  L.  PeiiBon.  —  Biography  of  Dr.   Jenner, 
and  History  of  Vaccination. 

-  "  Henry  K.  Oliver.  —  Solar  Eclipse  of  1831. 

-  «  George  Choate.  —  Climate  and  Its  inflncnce 
on  organic  life. 

-  '*  Charles  W.  Upham.— Salem  Witchcraft. 
<<        It  ti  <i  (( 

•  "  j;onathan  Webb.— Electricity. 

<f  «  (i  tt 

-  "  A.  H.  Everett,  Boston. — French  Bevolutiftn. 

•  **  Thomas  Spencer. — Optical  Instruments. 

'    "  Malthus  A.  Ward.— Natural  History. 
<<  «(  it  (I 

-  "  Francis  Peabody.— Heat. 

•  "  Stephen  P.  Webb.  — Russian  History. 

-  "  Edward    Everett,    Charlestown.  —  Political 
Prospects  of  Europe. 

-  "  Benjamin  F.  Browne. — Zoology. 

-  "  Ruftis  Choate.— History  of  Poland. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  desire  to  call  attention  to' 
the  fact,  that  of  the  twenty-three  gentlemen  who  took 
party  as  lecturers,  in  the  first  two  courses,  all  but  five 
were  our  own  townsmen.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  original  design  of  the  institution,  which  was  to 
develop  materials  existing  among  us,  encourage  home 
talent,  and,  here  especially,  to  keep  in  vigorous  action 
the  transmitted  love  of  knowledge.  The  rapid  spread  of 
the  system  of  public  lectures,  on  a  permanent  footing, 
very  soon  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  professional  class 
seeking  employment  at  large.  For  some  years  past  per- 
sons of  this  description  have  almost  exclusively  been 
called  from  abroad  to  lecture  in  our  halls.  I  would  not 
discourage  this  practice  by  other  associations,  but  respect- 
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fally  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Salem 
Lyceum  to  return  to  the  original  plan.  If  the  Directors 
should  seasonably  seek  out  young  men,  belonging  to  our 
own  community,  and  induce  them  to  select  subjects,  with 
the  whole  inteiTening  period  between  the  courses  for  re- 
search and  preparation,  I  am  confident  that  elements  enough 
could  be  found  in  our  midst  to  provide  lectures  from  year 
to  year,  that  would  renew  the  original  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  and,  for  all  reasons,  prove  widely  attrac- 
tive. Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  It  would,  I  am  quite 
sure,  lead  to  results  in  which  all  would  be  gratified,  carry 
still  higher,  from  year  to  year,  the  standard  of  general 
intelligence,  and  perpetuate  the  scientific  and  literary 
reputation  and  preeminence  of  our  city. 

About  the  year  1833,  Colonel  Peabody  built  the  Paper 
Mills  in  Middleton.  Afterwards  he  commenced,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  business  of  refining  Sperm  and  Right 
Whale  Oil,  and  the  manufacture  of  candles.  He  also 
e/ected  Linseed  Oil  Mills  at  Middleton.  In  initiating 
these  various  branches  of  business  he  carried  out  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  in  his  private  laboratory.  Much 
of  the  machinery,  and  many  of  the  methods  of  operation, 
in  all  of  them,  were  derived  from  scientific  works  in  his 
library,  and  from  the  application  of  his  inventive  and 
contriving  faculties,  under  philosophical  principles,  to  the 
minutest  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  details. 

Early  in  1837,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  prelim- 
inary consultations  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  He  presided  at  the  first 
public  meeting,  held  in  Lyceum  Hall,  February  24th, 
1837,  to  promote  the  object.  Proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  time.  At  a  public  meeting,  September  6th, 
1839,  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  purchase 
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the  grounds.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1839,  a  committee, 
of  which  he  was  also  chairman,  was  entrusted  with  the 
superintendency  of  the  work,  and  under  its  direction  the 
ground  was  laid  out,  with  avenues  and  paths.  He  pre- 
pared the  model  of  the  keeper's  house;  and  the  rustic 
arch  and  gate-way,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  was  planned 
by  him,  and  constructed  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
combining  all  the  solidity  and  simplicity  that  stone  can 
give,  with  a  vestment  of  living  verdure,  ever  thickening, 
as  the  tendrils  spread  and  clasp  it,  from  year  to  year.  He 
is  the  first  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  passed 
February  19,  1840 ;  and  his  taste,  judgment,  and  active 
service  were  appreciated  by  his  associates  throughout. 

With  the  subject  of  architecture,  in  its  character  as  a 
science,  he  had  made  himself  specially  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  by  the  study  of  authorities,  and  careful  obser- 
vations in  his  frequent  and  extensive  foreign  travels.  In 
what  is  called  Decorative  Architecture  he  had  no  superior. 
The  construction  of  his  buildings,  and  the  conveniences 
and  adornments  of  them,  were  all  his  own.  The  arrange- 
ments, in  detail,  of  his  town  house,  display  his  unsur- 
passed taste,  skill,  and  genius,  in  this  department.  His 
elegant  seat  at  Kemwood,  and  the  configuration  audi  style 
of  the  grounds,  with  all  their  embellishments,  and  all 
their  utilities,  were  from  plans  prepared  by  him.  Some 
articles  of  furniture  were  selected  and  purchased  abroad, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  each  of  his  residences, 
were  from  models  devised,  or  drawings  executed  by  his 
direction,  in  his  workshop,  under  his  own  eye,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  his  own  hands.  In  many  partic- 
ulars of  beauty,  richness  and  convenience,  they  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  The  ornamentation  of  the  interior 
of  the  North  Church  in  this  city — so  much  and  justly 
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admired  —  walls,  ceiling,  orchestra,  organ  frame,  gallery 
and  lights — was  wholly  designed  by  him,  and  executed 
under  his  sole  direction. 

His  Wind-mill,  a  skilfully  planned  and  very  ingenious 
machine,  upon  novel  principles,  is  much  iised  in  some  of 
the  Western  States.  The  entire  structure  revolves  to 
meet  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air.  The  fans,  of 
boards  or  plank,  adjust  themselves  to  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  machinery  works  more 
smoothly,  steadily  and  equably,  the  stronger  it  blows. 
One  of  them,  on  the  estate  at  Kernwood,  draws  from  a 
well,  at  some  distance,  and  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  all  the 
water  used  in  that  establishment.  Another,  a  flour  mill, 
constructed  on  similar  principles,  but  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  stands  on  the  same  premises. 

The  application  of  science  to  practical  and  useful  arts 
was  not  only  the  unwearied  labor,  but  the  happy  enter- 
tainment of  his  life.  For  only  a  few  of  his  innumerable 
improvements  in  this  department  did  he  procure  patent 
rights,  and  only  in  some  of  them  prosecute  the  results  of 
his  contrivances,  in  actual  business  operations  for  the 
sake  of  emolument.  From  time  to  time  many  ingenious 
cooperatives  were  employed  by  him,  and  have  derived 
benefits  to  themselves,  in  subsequent  periods  of  their 
lives,  and  in  other  spheres  of  action,  from  processes 
wrought  out  in  his  laboratory  and  workshop,  by  his  and 
Iheir  joint  labors,  but  at  his  expense.  His  habit  was, 
when  a  new  subject  of  research,  or  the  possibility  of 
effecting  any  particular  improvement  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical or  chemical  forces,  occurred  to  him,  to  learn,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  that  had  been  written  or  accom- 
plished by  others  in  the  matter.  He  would  send  abroad 
for  the  best  and  latest  publications  relating  to  it,  and 
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procure,  at  any  cost,  all  drawings,  descriptions,  or  instru- 
ments that  would  illustrate  it.  In  this  way  he  collected 
a  library  and  apparatus  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
sort,  and  of  the  greatest  variety  and  extent.  After 
studying  the  whole  subject,  in  the  use  of  these  means,  he 
would  betake  himself  to  his  laboratory,  and  never  weary 
in  experiments  and  operations  until  he  had  accomplished 
the  desired  result,  or  become  convinced  that  it  was  beyond 
attainment.  As  soon,  in  any  case,  as  the  requisite  condi- 
tions were  secured  and  the  designed  machine  completed, 
or  the  attempt  found  impracticable,  he  would  turn  to 
some  other  project.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  left, 
to  be  used  by  others,  the  fruits  of  his  toils.  His  musical 
instruments,  for  instance,  constructed  upon  the  most 
ingenious  principles,  have  never  been  put  to  use,  or 
brought  before  the  public ;  and  the  melodeons  and  organs 
constructed  by  him  in  the  most  finished,  compact,  simple, 
economical  and  beautiful  forms,  adapted  either  to  pipes 
or  reeds,  in  which  the  use  of  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
former, or  the  hands  of  a  blower,  may  be  dispensed  with, 
are  to  be  seen  only  in  his  own  private  manufactory. 
They  were  the  results  of  the  studies,  contrivances  and 
labors  of  his  last  years,  and  had  just  been  completed. 

He  had  no  ambition  to  acquire  celebrity  as  a  man  of 
science,  but  only  aimed  to  gratify  his  own  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  turn  his  experiments  and 
researches  to  practical  and  useful  purposes.  His  active 
devotion  to  philosophical  enquiries  and  operations,  did 
not,  however,  escape  observation.  His  zealous  labors 
were  appreciated  by  all  engaged  in  similar  investigations, 
and  interested  in  scientific  culture  and  advancement.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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In  tblb  course  of  his  life,  he  made,  I  believe,  no  lesd 
than  eight  visits  to  Europe,  some  of  them  quite  pro- 
tracted. In  most  cases  his  family  accompanied  him. 
They  were  not  made  to  escape  from  the  tediousness  of 
life  at  home,  or  to  conform  with  the  fashion  of  people  in 
like  circumstances  with  himself,  but  for  purposes  of 
health,  in  the  gratification  of  his  active  nature,  and  to 
gather  materials  for  the  better  development  of  his  zeal 
for  scientific  improvement.  While  abroad  he  was  always 
on  the  watch  to  find  and  explore  whatever  illustrated  the 
application  of  philosophical  principles  to  useful  aits,  and 
to  keep  up  'with  the  progress  of  mechanism.  He  was 
recognized,  as  a  familiar  acquaintance,  in  the  workshops 
of  ingenious  artisans  in  all  the  gi*eat  cities,  and  wherever 
the  processes  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  the  analysis  of 
tiie  elements  of  nature  and  the  application  of  its  capaci- 
ties and  forces,  were  carried  to  the  highest  exemplifica- 
tion ;  and  he  would  come  back  to  his  own  laboratory  with 
renewed  enthusiasm,  wider  views,  more  enlarged  knowl- 
edge, and  more  earnest  desires  to  turn  to  practical  account 
the  discoveries  of  the  age* 

His  attention,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  for  instance, 
while  in  Paris,  was  drawn  to  aluminium,  and  the  proper- 
ties it  possesses.  He  procured  a  quantity  of  the  metal 
upon  which  to  experiment  on  his  return.  Some  time 
after  reaching  home  he  carried  a  parcel  of  it  to  our 
respected  fellow  citizen.  Dr.  J.  E.  Fisk,  and  gave  it  to 
him,  saying  that  it  was  susceptible  of  a  use  that  would 
revolutionize  the  art  of  dentistry.  Dr.  Fisk  carried  out 
his  suggestions,  and  aluminium  is  now  generally  used 
everywhere,  superseding  silver,  and  from  it  lightness 
preferable  to  gold.  I  mention  this,  not  merely  because 
it  shows  how  Colonel  Peabody  occupied  his  thoughts,  and 
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exercised  his  obsenration  while  abroad,  and  the  free  and 
liberal  use  he  made  of  the  new  ideas  there  obtained,  but 
also  because  it  presents  a  singular  instance  of  several 
minds,  placed  beyond  possible  intercommunication,  being 
simultaneously  led  to  the  same  discovery.  When  Colonel 
Peabody  made  his  communication  to  Dr.  Fisk,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  suggestion  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
they  both  took  the  matter  in  hand,  of  the  application  of 
aluminium  to  the  particular  purpose  conjectured,  with  aU 
the  interest  and  earnestness  attending  an  original  experi- 
ment. The  Doctor  found  the  result  perfectly  successful, 
and  introduced  the  great  improvement  into  his  practice. 
But  the  next  ^Dental  News  Letter,''  the  periodical  journal 
of  that  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession,  contained  an 
article  which  showed  that  Dr.  Van  Denburgh,  of  Oswego, 
New  York,  at  the  very  time  when  Dr.  Fisk  was  making 
out  of  the  lump  Colonel  Peabody  had  brought  to  him  for 
the  purpose  dental  plates  of  pure  aluminium,  was  doing 
the  same  thing  without  any  suspicion  that  the  thought 
had  occurred  to  another  person ;  and  it  turned  out  that, 
four  years  before,  a  patent  had  been  granted  in  England 
to  a  dentist  there,  for  the  same  object,  but  that  no 
general  publicity,  at  least  out  of  England,  had  been  given 
to  the  improvement.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  case, 
in  which  three  minds,  entirely  separate  from  each  other, 
travelling  over  different  paths,  came  together  at  the  same 
point,  in  an  application  of  scientific  research,  to  a  dis- 
covery of  great  practical  importance. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  most  proper,  as  the  review  of 
Colonel  Peabody's  operations,  in  the  search  of  scientific 
truth,  and  in  effectual  applications  of  it  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  pursuits,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  to  insert 
the  following  letters,  addressed  to  me,   from  persons 
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whose  recollections  specially  enable  them  to  speak  upon 
the  subject : 

"East,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1868. 
Yoar  note  of  the  14th  inst.,  in  reference  to  my  recollections  of  the 
scientifle  lectures  of  our  late  esteemed  friend,  Francis  Feabody,  during 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  is  before  me. 

In  reply,  I  can  only  state,  that  at  the  time  named,  I  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  beginning  to  be  interested  In  the 
Steam  Engine^  and  in  Natural  Fhilosophv  generally.  A  few  years 
previous  to  these  dates,  I  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Dixon  (now 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  and  with  him  generaUy  attended  Mr.  Feabody's 
lectures  in  Salem.  At  that  time,  being  somewhat  acquainted  with 
practical  mechanics,  I  was  Arequeutly  employed  by  Mr.  Feabody  in 
repairing  or  constructing  some  of  his  apparatus,  which  embraced  all 
that  was  then  known  of  the  Steam  Engine^  Electricity ,  Pneumatics^ 
Hydraulics,  Chemistry,  etc,,  but  Mr.  Dixon  was  his  right  hand  man,  and 
had  the  general  management  and  manipulation  of  all  Mr.  Feabody's 
apparatus  during  the  progress  of  the  lectures,  thereby  relieving  Mr. 
Feabody  flrom  making  the  experiments  himself  before  the  audience, 
and  giving  Mr.  Dixon  the  opportunity  of  manipulating,  at  which  he 
was  au  expert  and  entirely  at  home. 

From  my  long  acquaintance  and  unbroken  intimacy  with  Colonel 
Feabody,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  he  possessed  a  yast  tand  of  theo- 
retical knowledge  upon  all  the  subjects  before  named,  and  as  a  prac" 
tical  Chemist,  he  occupied  the  A*ont  rank.  In  his  later  years  he 
frequently  ultimated  this  knowledge  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures, 
which  seemingly  was  the  love  of  his  Ufe.  He  was  ever  of  a  genial  and 
happy  disposition,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
be  able  to  answer  any  questions  relating  to  these  interesting  subjects. 
I  am,  Sir,  most  respectfully. 

Yours,  etc., 

INCREASE   S.   HILL, 

U.  S.  Inspector  of  Steam  Vessels. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  in  this  city,  from  Mr. 
Dixon,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill,  he  says  of 
Colonel  Peabody,  that  he  '^had  great  love  for  chemical 
and  mechanical  knowledge,  and  a  high  appreciation  of 
whatever  seemed  a  step  forward,  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  arts." 
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The  following  is  from  James  Eamball,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association : 

'<  Salem,  March,  25Ui,  1868. 

Understanding  that  yon  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Essex 
Institute  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Colonel  Francis  Peabody, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  I  give  you  my  recollections  of  his 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  popular  lectures  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  in  the  various  departments  of  Scientittc  Investigation. 

In  December,  1827,  the  Mechanic  Association  of  Salem,  appointed  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  instituting  a  course  of 
lectures;  at  this  time  I  was  the  acting  librarian  of  the  Mechanic 
Library,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  views  of  those  most 
interested  in  their  establlshmenl;,  and  their  report,  favorable  to  the 
proposed  object,  was  based  upon  the  encouragement  and  cooperation 
tendered  to  them  by  Colonel  Feabody,  who  entered  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  nature  into  the  work,  and  commenced  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Steam,  and  its  application  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  first  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  was  in  the  Franklin 
Hall.  They  were  practical,  as  well  as  experimental,  and  were  illus- 
trated by  his  valuable  and  extensive  working  models.  Some  of  his 
Steam  Engines  were  of  sufllcient  power  to  run  a  common  lathe. 

I  remember  well  that,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  application  of  steam 
as  a  motive  power,  he  exhibited  all  the  Improvements,  of  any  note, 
that  had  been  made  up  to  that  period,  with  working  models  of  the 
various  inventions  firom  the  earliest  and  simplest  application  of  steam 
as  a  motive  power,  up  to  the  later  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Watt 
and  othera. 

It  was  understood,  at  that  time,  that  no  public  institution  could 
exhibit  so  varied  and  valuable  a  collection  of  working  models  as  Mr. 
Feabody  possessed  and  used  in  the  illustration  of  these  lectures. 

The  next  season  he  prepared  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Electricity,  and  Pneumatics,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Webb,  a  practical  chemist  and  apothecary  of  that  day.  These  were 
delivered  in  Concert  Hall,  on  Central  street,  and  were  illustrated  by 
the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Feabody.  In  his  lectures  on  Electricity  he  used 
a  new  machine  constructed  for  liimself.  which  was  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  in  the  country;  the  glass  plate  wheel  of  which  he  had 
imported  Arom  Germany,  at  great  cost.  I  think  it  was  stated  to  be 
«1,500. 

Colonel  Feabody  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion in  1888,  and  styled  himself  a  manufacturer. 
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I  feel  veiy  confldent  that  the  Influence  of  these  lectures,  on  the 
young  mechanics  of  that  day,  was  prodactive  of  greater  good  than  aU 
other  sources  of  investigation  and  study  which  had  ever  before  been 
opened  to  them,  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mind  by  their  freshness, 
and  by  the  practical  application  of  principles  which  were  new  to  them, 
and  but  for  the  interest  of  the  lecturer  in  the  investigation  of  theories 
as  well  as  principles,  and  his  desire  to  impart  to  others  whatever 
interested  himself,  would  have  lost  a  part  of  their  useftilness  by  being 
hid  ftom  those  who  were  most  likely  to  be  benefited. 

I  have  frequently,  since  that  time,  met  those  who  attended  these 
early  lectures,  who  have  referred  to  them  as  being  their  incentives  to 
farther  study  and  investigation ;  and  many  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  master  mechanics  and  inventors,  have  attribu- 
ted much  of  their  success  to  the  opportunities  afforded,  and  the 
inspiration  given  them,  by  the  interest  taken  in  their  instruction  by 
one  who  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  others  whatever  his  means  and 
advantages  had  enabled  him  to  accomplish. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  my  recollections  of  this  period,  and 
feel  very  confident  that  I  have  not  overstated,  but  have  rather  come 
short  of  the  facts.  If  they  will  aid  you,  in  the  least,  they  are  at  your 
service. 

Our  associate,  Heniy  M.  Brooks,  clerk  of  the  Forest 
River  Lead  Company,  has  kindly  communicated  the 
following  minutes : 

'<  Colonel  Feabody  commenced  the  White  Lead  business  somewhere 
about  JL826,  in  South  Salem,  where  LaGrange  street  now  is.  In  1830,  he 
bought  Wyman's  Mills,  now  known  as  the  Forest  Biver  Mills,  which 
were  sold  to  the  Forest  River  Lead  Company,  in  1848.  Mr.  Feabody 
carried  on  the  lead  business  until  the  latter  date,  and  manufactured, 
very  extensively  White  Lead,  Sheet  Lead,  and  Lead  Fipe.  About 
1833  he  built  the  Faper  Mills  at  Middle  ton,  and  made  book  and  print- 
ing paper  of  the  very  best  quality,  until  he  disposed  of  that  property 
in  1843.  From  1883  to  1837  he  sold  largely  to  Gales  and  Seaton,  the 
celebrated  printers  and  publishers  in  Washington.  When  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  was  about  commencing  the  publication  of  his  *' History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  to  be  brought 
out  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in  England,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Feabody  and  showed  him  his  samples  of  English  paper,  and  was  very 
desirous  to  have  the  American  copies  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
English,  and  for  that  purpose  contracted  with  Mr.  Feabody  to  fUrnish 
him  with  the  paper.  The  quality  of  the  paper,  which  Mr.  Feabody 
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mannftictared  expressly  for  this  work,  was  very  s&tisftictory  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  was  considered  a  very  saperior  article,  and  probably 
the  best  paper  which  coald  then  have  been  made  in  the  country. 
Peabody's  paper  for  blank  books  was  well  known  among  stationers 
as  the  best  in  the  market. 

About  1886,  Mr.  Peabody  commenced,  in  Sonth  Salem,  the  business 
of  refining  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  and  the  mannfactore  of  Sperm 
Candles.  In  one  year  he  purchased  $100,000  worth  of  Sperm  Oil,  and 
$50,000  worth  of  Whale  Oil.  His  candles  had  a  great  reputation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  imported  the  first  braiding  machine  and 
made  the  first  candles  with  the  braided  wick,  then  considered  a  great 
improvement  over  the  common  wick.  About  1887,  Mr.  Peabody  built 
Linseed  Oil  Mills  at  Middleton,  and  went  largely  into  the  business  of 
making  Linseed  Oil,  importing  his  flax  seed  from  Europe  and  finom 
Calcutta.  In  order  to  procure  larger  supplies  of  seed  he  chartered,  in 
1841,  the  ship  General  Harrison,  and  the  same  year  purchased  the  ship 
Isaac  Hicks,  and  the  next  year,  the  ship  New  Jersey.  These  vessels 
he  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  they  returned  to  Salem  with  cargoes  of  Cal- 
cutta goods,  and  great  quantities  of  Linseed.  When  the  New  Jersey 
arrived  in  Salem  in  1848,  it  was  said  that  she  was  the  largest  mer- 
chantman that  had  ever  discharged  a  cargo  here.  She  registered 
between  600  and  700  tons,  and  was  a  great  carrier.  The  Linseed  Oil, 
like  all  the  other  articles  manufactured  by  Mr.  Peabody,  was  of  the 
best  quality.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  other  Linseed  Mill  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  namely,  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Steams,  at 
Medford. 

Mr.  Peabody  also  shipped  to  London  large  quantities  of  Linseed  Cake, 
used  extensively  In  England  for  feeding  cattle.  From  this  statement 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Peabody  at  one  time  carried  on  the  following 
branches  of  business,  namely,  White  Lead,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe, 
Linseed  Oil,  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  Sperm  Candles  and  Paper,  employ- 
ing directly  and  indirectly  a  great  number  of  men.  There  were  at  one 
time  commission  houses  in  New  York  and  Boston  employed  almost 
exclusively  with  his  business.  The  well  known  firm  of  Chandler  and 
Howard,  in  Boston,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  Instance.  To  do  the 
same  amount  of  business  Mr.  Peabody  did  when  he  was  manufacturing 
largely,  would  now  probably  involve  a  capital  of  over  a  million  of 
dollars." 

Colonel  Peabody's  manufacturing  and  commercial  oper- 
ations in  Linseed,  described  by  Mr,  Brooks,  led  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to   flax,  especially   a  valuable 
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species  of  it,  grown  in  Bengal.  The  plant  there  reaches 
a  considerable  height,  and  its  bark  yields  the  finest  and 
longest  strands.  The  lower  part,  or  but-end,  is  quite 
thick,  the  bark  rough,  containing  irregular  threads,  of  a 
veiy  short  staple.  Eegarded  by  the  natives  as  a  refuse 
portion  of  the  shrub,  it  can  be  obtained  of  them  at  a  very 
low  price.  He  procured  some  of  these  but-ends,  and 
went  to  work  upon  them  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  at  Kemwood,  until  he  had  matured  the  requisite 
machinery  to  disengage  and  straighten  out  the  fibres,  and 
twist  and  weld  them  into  continuous  threads ;  and  finally 
succeeded  in  producing,  out  of  them,  cotton  bagging  of  a 
superior  quality.  His  factory  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  contrived,  recently  established  here 
on  a  large  scale,  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons.  The  article  wrought  in  it  is  called  Jute,  from 
the  name  of  the  district  in  Bengal  (Chotee)  from  which 
the  raw  material  is  obtained. 

His  enterprise  and  liberality,  stimulated  by  the  lively 
interest  he  felt  in  our  local  annals  and  antiquities,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
place,  took  effect  in  one  great  service,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, in  the  historical  department  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  in  1670,  the  Meeting- 
house of  the  First  Church  was  superseded  by  a  new  one, 
and  that  the  old  building,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
erected  in  1634,  the  other  an  enlargement. made  in  1639, 
was  thereafter  used  for  various  purposes,  and  ultimately 
removed  from  its  original  site.  Tradition,  supported  by 
a  strong  array  of  certificates  from  certain  individuals 
who  had  enjoyed  favorable  opportunities  of  receiving 
information  on  the  subject,  and  which  had  long  been  cur- 
rent, pointed  to  a  building  owned  by  Mr.  David  Nichols, 
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standing  on  his  premises,  in  the  rear  of  the  tanneries, 
under  the  brow  of  Witch  Hill,  as  the  original  part  of  the 
primitive  Meeting-house — that  erected  in  1634.  It  was* 
precisely  of  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  hei^t,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  room,  with  plastered  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
a  garret.  It  had  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  lumber- 
room,  but  was  in  a  state  of  decay  that  would  not  long 
have  allowed  of  its  being  serviceable  even  in  that  way. 
The  story  was,  that  at  an  early  period  it  had  been  occu- 
pied as  a  wayfarer's  inn,  a  stopping  place  on  the  original 
road  from  Salem  to  Lynn;  also  the  only  one  then 
travelled  between  the  interior  and  Marblehead.  If  it  was 
the  veritable  Meeting-house,  it  had,  as  we  know,  been 
used,  still  earlier  in  its  intermediate  history,  as  a  school 
house.  The  subject  was  investigated  by  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Nichols  presented  the  building,  and  the  Salem 
Athen8Bum  gave  a  site  for  it,  where  it  now  stands,  in  the 
rear  of  Plummer  Hall.  Colonel  Peabody,  who,  with  the 
late  George  A.  Ward,  had  taken  a  leading  interest  in  the 
matter,  offered  to  assume  tiie  entire  expense  of  the  opera- 
tion of  removal  and  reconstruction.  He  proceeded,  with 
careful  workmen,  to  direct  and  superintend  the  process  of 
taking  it  to  pieces.  It  was  certain  from  expressions  in 
the  record,  that,  when  used  as  a  Meeting-house,  there  was 
a  gallery  at  one  end,  of  which,  however,  at  this  time, 
there  was  no  appearance,  in  the  aspect  of  the  room. 
This  circiunstance  had  introduced  some  perplexity  and 
thrown  doubt  over  the  whole  subject.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  upright  posts,  of  great  size,  equal  to  that  of  the 
corner  or  main  posts,  standing  opposite  to  each  other, 
about  one  third  of  the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  an  equally  large  transverse  beam  resting  on  their 
tops.     Why  these  posts,  and  the  beam  above  the  ceiling 
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connecting  them,  were  placed  at  one-third  instead  of  one- 
half  the  distance  in  the  length  of  the  building,  was  the 
question.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  favor  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  had  been  a  gallery,  which  would  have  con- 
firmed the  tradition;  for  no  other  use  than  that  of  a 
Meeting-house  would  have  required,  or  allowed  of,  a 
gallery.  But  there  was  not  height  enough,  under  the 
rafters,  and  above  the  transverse  beam,  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  top  of  the  upright  posts  and  the  plate  of  the 
frame;  and  this  seemed  to  negative  the  idea  that  the 
transverse  beam  was  designed  to  support  a  gallery.  The 
upright  posts  had  been  coated  over  with  some  sort  of 
mortar  and  whitewashed.  Upon  breaking  and  picking 
it  off,  the  original  mortices  were  revealed  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  ceiling,  exactly  of  the  size  to  receive  the  tenons 
of  the  transverse  beam,  with  a  shoulder  in  the  upright 
post  at  the  same  point,  so  that  the  bearing  should  be  not 
only  upon  the  tenons,  but  upon  the  body  of  the  posts  and 
beam.  In  knocking  away  the  plaster  from  the  plate,  or 
transverse  beam,  at  the  nearest  end  of  the  building, 
grooves  were  found  fitted  to  receive  the  upper  ends  of 
the  joists  upon  which  the  floor  of  the  gallery  was  laid. 
It  seems  that  when  the  building  was  converted  to  the  use 
of  a  school  room,  or  when  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  gallery,  being  found  an  obstruction  and  incumbrance, 
was  put  out  of  the  way,  by  raising  the  front  beam  on 
which  it  rested  up  to  the  top  of  the  posts,  and  a  clear 
ceiling  spread  under  it.  No  discovery  in  astronomy, 
electricity,  or  other  field  of  science,  or  search  of  antiqua- 
rian, was  ever  received  with  more  enthusiastic  gratifica- 
tion, than  filled  the  minds  of  all  engaged  in  the  work 
when  these  mortices  and  grooves  ^ere  brought  to  light. 
So  much  as  was  undecayed  of  the  timbers  and  rafters, 
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was  put  up,  on  the  new  site»  with  new  material  to  supply 
what  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  building  stands  com- 
plete again. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  thing  was  done,  the 
carefulness  and  good  judgment  with  which  the  half-per- 
ished old  structure  was  taken  down  and  removed,  and 
the  thoroughness  and  eicactness  with  which  it  has  been 
restored,  attest  the  skill,  energy,  liberality,  public  spirit, 
and  reverence  for  the  First  Fathers  of  our  country,  which 
marked  the  character  of  our  late  President..  The  vener- 
able building,  thus  rescued  from  farther  decay,  standing 
on  ground  contiguous  to  his  own  garden,  and  near  the 
scene  of  his  scientific  explorations  and  experiments,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  his  monument.  As  a  relic  of  our 
American  antiquity  it  is  unique  and  precious,  endeared 
by  sacred  associations  to  the  hearts  of  Patriots  -end 
Christians.  In  former  ages,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  flocked,  year  after  year,  from  the  whole 
catholic,  which  was  then  the  whole  European,  world,  to 
pay  devout  homage  to  what  was  believed  by  them  to  be 
the  house  in  which  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  dwelt.  Here 
is  our  Loretto,  and  this  the  Santa  Casa,  to  be  visited  by 
all,  in  coming  ages,  and  from  foreign  lands,  who  shar^  in 
the  enlightened  interest,  ever  deepening  and  spreading 
as  civilization  advances,  that  consecrates  the  memory  of 
the  founders  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  New  World. 

Daniel  A.  White,  the  first  President  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1861.  Asahel 
Huntington,  who  succeeded  him,  retired  in  1865;  and 
Francis  Peabody  was,  in  the  same  year,  elected  to  the 
office.  Soon  after  he  visited  England  and  the  continent. 
At  this  time  he  undoubtedly  communicated  to  his  kins- 
man, George  Peabody  of  London,  a  full  account  of  the 
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history,  condition,  and  usefulness  of  the  Institute.  A 
warm  friendship  had  long  been  cherished  between  him 
and  the  Great  Philanthropist,  who  reposed  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  character  and  judgment,  and  was  therefore 
disposed  to  enter  heartily  into  his  views ;  and  our  society 
was  included  within  the  scope  of  that  noble  scheme  of 
munificence  which  has  showered  such  unparalleled  bene- 
factions upon  Europe  and  America.*  The  endowment  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  has  placed  the  scientific  part  of  the 
Essex  Institute  on  a  foundation  that  secures  its  permanent 
preeminence  as  a  School  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts. 
The  historical  department,  at  the  same  time,  has  been 
relieved  of  a  large  portion  of  its  burden,  and  indirectly 
benefited  in  various  ways.  It  has,  thus  far,  been  sus- 
tained by  the  devoted  zeal  of  uncompensated  laborers,  and 
the  friendly  influence  of  an  appreciating  commimity.  It 
will  continue  its  great  work  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  support.  Its  claims  will  meet  the  response  of  a 
grateful  public;  generous  hearts  will  warm  towards  it, 
and  benefactors  be  raised  up  to  carry  it  onward ;  so  that 
we  may  now  feel  sure  that  ultimately  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  first  colonists  here  will  be  realized.  We 
shall  not,  indeed,  have  a  college,  but  we  shall  have  an 
institution  that,  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  a  University.  The  application  of  philosophy  to 
life,  and  the  elucidation  of  our  early  history,  will  reach 
a  point  not  elsewhere  surpassed.  The  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  and  the  Essex  Institute,  working  side  by 

*  Oeorge  Peabody,  of  London,  is  a  descendant  of  John,  who  was 
born  In  1643,  the  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America, 
the  first  Francis.  John's  third  son,  David,  was  born  in  1678.  His 
third  son,  David,  was  born  in  1724.  His  second  son,  Thomas,  was 
bom  in  1762.    His  fourth  son,  Oborob,  was  born  February  18th,  1796. 
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side,  or  consolidated  into  a  grand  scheme  of  knowledge, 
combining  the  highest  classic  titles  ever  given  to  seats  of 
learning,  the  ^^Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Essex  Institute  of  Natural  and  Civil  History,"  will  make 
this  another  Athens.  The  fact  that  one  man,  our  lamented 
President,  was,  at  the  head  of  both  the  Academy  and  the 
Institute,  foreshadows  this  happy  consummation. 

Colonel  Peabody  had  strong  family  and  domestic  affec- 
tions. The  death  of  a  beloved  daughter,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1866,  produced  a  shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  She  was  worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration 
with  which  all  who  knew  regarded  her,  and  was  endeared 
to  her  father  by  earnest  and  active  sympathy  in  his 
favorite  pursuits,  and  by  embellishments  given  to  his 
works  by  her  refined  taste,  and  delicate  pencil.  She  died 
away  from  home ;  and  the  intelligence  came  unexpectedly 
upon  him.  Although  he  bore  it  with  manly  fiimness,  and 
the  devout  submission  of  a  christian,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  noticed  that  his  spirit  never  fully  rose  again  to  its 
accustomed  buoyancy.  The  blow  reached  the  vital  centre 
of  his  being,  and  the  effect  on  his  general  health  soon 
became  quite  manifest.  It  was  followed,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1867,  with  a  slight  apoplectic  attack,  which  was 
repeated  on  the  2d  of  September. 

After  the  death  of  his  daughter  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  which  he  laid  bare  before  me  the  senti- 
ment of  his  soul  under  the  bereavement ;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  never  witnessed  a  stronger  manifestation 
of  the  resignation  and  faith,  that  are  the  highest  and  last 
attainments  of  a  follower  of  the  Saviour.  His  spirit 
bowed  in  humble  but  elevated  recognition  of  the  Provi- 
dence that  orders  and  numbers  our  days,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  the  consolations  and  reflections  that  will  come, 
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under  such  an  affliction,  bringing  peace  to  a  believing 
and  thoughtful  mind. 

About  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  donation 
by  his  friend  and  kinsman  for  the  advancement  of  science 
among  us,  in  developing  some  of  his  views  as  to  its 
proper  application,  he  expressed  to  me  the  expectation 
that  he  should  not  live  long,  and  might  at  any  moment  be 
taken  away.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, and  in  a  manner  to  convince  me  that  his  thoughts 
and  views  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perparation  for 
the  summons  whenever  it  should  come.  He  entered 
particularly  upon  the  consideration  of  such  an  event  in 
connection  with  his  plans  as  charged  with  the  trust  of 
organizing  the  Academy  in  accordance  with  the  purposes, 
and  fulfilment  of  the  wishes,  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
This  led  to  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  death, 
especially  if  it  should  suddenly  come,  and  he  expressed 
the  idea,  that  he  felt  no  anxiety,  and  allowed  himself  to 
indulge  no  preferences,  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of  its 
occurrence,  but  experienced  entire  relief  in  leaving  all  to 
a  Providence  that  was  infinitely  wise  and  benignant.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  seriousness,  sincerity,  per- 
fect acquiescence  of  spirit,  and  devout  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  he  manifested  throughout.  His  instincts 
were  religious,  and  had  ever  been  cherished  by  reflec- 
tion, and  strengthened  by  habit.  The  sentiments  he 
expressed  were  evidently  such  as  he  had  long  entertained, 
of  the  willingness  and  readiness,  with  which  every  child  of 
God  ought  to  commit  life  and  events  to  the  disposal  of 
Tiie  Father. 

During  the  month  of  October  he  continued  to  fail.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  when  standing  at  the  window 
of  his  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the  cold  and  blustering 
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autumnal  air,  and  following  the  foliage,  falling  from  the 
branches  that  had  sustained  its  life,  blown  hither  and 
thither,  and  strown  on  the  ground,  he  said,  *'we  do  all 
fade  as  a  leaf,**  and  immediately  turned  to  his  bed.  He 
fell,  at  once,  into  a  quiet  and  gentle  sleep  from  which  he 
never  awoke  in  the  body.  Not  a  pang,  nor  a  struggle, 
nor  a  movement,  told  when  his  spirit  passed  away.  His 
death,  only  indicated  by  his  ceasing  to  breathe,  was  in  the 
evening  of  the  Slst  of  October,  1867. 

In  looking  over  the  memoir  that  has  now  been  pre- 
sented, justice  recjuires  me  again  to  state,  that  it  is  but 
a  cursory  and  quite  imperfect  enumeration  of  the  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  operations  in  which  the  life  of  Francis 
Peabody  was  employed.  Fully  described,  they  would 
require  a  minute  technical  analysis  such  as  only  persons 
particularly  conversant  with  such  subjects  could  present ; 
and  ranging,  as  they  do,  over  so  many  distinct  depart- 
ments, demand  separate  treatises.  In  the  course  of  the 
narrative  many  traits  of  his  character  have  incidentally 
been  given.  Some  general  views  of  it  may  properly  be 
offered  in  conclusion. 

Colonel  Peabody  was  a  business  man  of  marked  energy, 
exactitude  and  capacity.  As  a  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant his  transactions  showed  sagacity,  prudence,  and 
intelligence.  Like  all  his  other  engagements,  they  were 
suggested  and  guided  by  his  predominating  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
His  business  operations  were  illustrations,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  practical  ob- 
jects. His  experiments  and  studies  were,  in  one  sense, 
kept  in  Subordination  to  his  business,  and  never  allowed 
to  occupy  his  time  or  engross  his  thoughts,  to  the  dis- 
advantage  of  any  important   interests  in  which  he  was 
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concerned.  Although  all  but  profuse  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  prosecution  of  investigations,  he  was 
never  wasteful,  inconsiderate,  or  careless  in  its  use.  He 
exercised  his  own  judgment  in  the  application  of  his 
means,  made  his  outlays  in  such  directions  as  he  saw  fit, 
and  could  not  easily  be  drawn  upon  by  inducements,  ad- 
dressed to  the  love  of  applause  or  popularity.  His  own 
idea  of  the  methods  in  which  he  could  best  promote  the 
public  welfare  ruled  his  conduct.  In  concluding  a  bar- 
gain or  a  purchase  of  any  kind,  he  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and,  in  no  degree,  did  his  enthusiasm  in  favorite 
pursuits  detract  from  his  vigilance  or  caution  as  a  busi- 
ness man.  He  was  as  thorough,  skilful  and  extensive  a 
merchant,  as  if  commerce  had  been  his  only  employment. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  managed  a  trade,  and 
owned  a  tonnage,  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  when  the 
ships  of  that  great  merchant  frequented  every  port  of  the 
Altantic  shore  of  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  Gibralter, 
around  the  MediteiTanean,  and  in  both  the  Indies.  And 
what  was  most  extraordinary,  with  all  his  ships,  cargoes, 
manufactures,  building  houses,  embellishing  estates,  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory,  operations  in  the  workshop, 
and  the  study  of  authorities  from  the  shelves  and  cases  of 
his  library,  he  was,  as  much  as  any  man  among  us,  on 
hand  to  participate  in  local  interests  or  social  movements, 
ready  to  attend  to  any  call  for  consultation  or  coopera- 
tion, and  apparently  at  leisure  to  enjoy  intercourse,  or 
engage  in  conversation,  with  any  one  at  any  time.  Al- 
ways busy,  but  never  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  could  not 
stop  to  converse  with  friends  or  townsmen,  as  met  by  the 
way — with  time  to  spare  for  all  the  demands  of  family, 
neighborhood,  or  society.  The  activity  and  elasticity  of 
his  faculties  never  failed.     His  inexhaustible  spirits  sup- 
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plied  both  mind  and  body  with  inexhaustible  strength. 
He  was  never  known  to  be  tired,  and  did  not  seem  to 
need  rest.  His  business  and  his  amusements  were  so 
organized  that  they  never  interfered  with  each  other.  His 
multifarious  engagements  were  so  methodized  that  he 
could,  whenever  he  chose,  fly  away  from  them;  but  pres- 
ent or  absent,  his  business  went  on,  his  vessels  kept  under 
sail,  and  the  wheels  of  his  mills  continued  to  revolve. 
Few  men  have  done  more  work,  and  few  have  found  more 
gratification  outside  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  work. 
In  this  respect  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  solving 
the  problem  of  life.  He  experienced  an  equal  exhilara- 
tion, in  meeting  its  obligations  and  enjoying  its  pleasures. 
He  turned  its  labors  into  pleasures,  and  kept  the  heart  in 
sunshine  however  dark  the  cloud  over  head. 

He  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful persons  we  have  ever  had  among  us.  The  period  of 
his  activity  in  the  aflfairs  of  society  embraced  nearly  half 
a  century,  and,  from  first  to  last,  he  spread  activity 
around  him.  The  various  industrial  enterprises  he 
started,  the  institutions  of  usefulness  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish, and  the  numbers  he  brought  into  employment  in 
several  departments  of  business  and  labor,  constitute  an 
aggregate  scarcely  to  be  estimated,  and  not  often  to  be 
traced  to  one  originating  mind.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  for  many  years  before,  it  is  probable  that,  at  least 
three  hundred  persons  were  profitably  occupied  in  carry- 
ing on  his  business  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  trades,  arts, 
labors,  and  handicraft  of  all  sorts.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  employments  he  thus  opened  will  continue  to 
diffuse  their  benefits  and  privileges  to  countless  numbers 
indefinitely ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  his  enterprises 
were  the  result  of  good  judgment  and  stand  the  test  of 
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time.  The  machines  he  improved  and  constructed,  the 
processes  he  introduced,  the  manufactures  he  set  in 
motion,  lead  works,  paper  oil  and  jute  mills,  some  of 
them  passed  into  other  hands,  are  still,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  in  vigorous  and  prosperous  action.  The 
buildings  he  erected  or  embellished,  the  lecture-room  he 
designed,  like  his  stone  arch  at  Harmony  Grove,  have 
durability  impressed  on  them,  survive  their  constructor, 
and  bid  fair  to  survive  the  lapse  of  generations. 

He  was  a  good  citizen  in  all  respects,  regarding  with 
interest  the  advancement  of  society,  and  retaining  to  the 
end  a  disposition  to  aid  in  all  enterprises  that  commended 
themselves  to  his  judgment.  While  always  ready  to  act 
with  others,  he  was  often  in  a  minority  upon  local  as 
well  as  national  questions,  but  he  loved  the  people  and 
rejoiced  in  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  was  a 
true  patriot.  Nothing  could  wean  him  from  attachment 
and  devotion  to  his  country.  No  extent  of  what  he 
might  have  thought  mal-administration  :  no  defeat  of  the 
parties  to  which  he  may  have  belonged,  whether  based 
upon  questions  of  policy  affecting  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  or  on  state  or  municipal  affairs ;  no 
amount  of  supposed  error  or  wrong  in  the  temporary 
phases  of  society  ;  none  of  the  trappings  of  foreign  courts 
or  seductions  of  foreign  travel;  neither  the  pomp  nor 
pageantry  elsewhere  seen,  nor  the  glitter  which  wealth, 
like  his,  in  other  forms  of  society  enables  its  possessor  to 
conmiand,  could  estrange  him  from  the  land  of  his  birth 
or  the  home  of  his  fathers.  While  abroad  he  gloried  in 
and  yearned  for  his  country,  and  came  back,  each  time, 
with  a  conviction  that  there  was  no  country  like  his  own, 
and  no  spot,  in  that  country,  better  than  this  to  live  in, 
and  die   in.     His   conviction  that   our   institutions   are 
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founded  in  truth  and  right,  and  his  faith  in  their  perpe- 
tuity, were  never  shaken,  and  his  vision  of  the  future 
glories  of  America  never  grew  dim. 

Few  men  have  been  more  free  from  pride  or  pretension, 
in  spirit  or  manners.  The  riches  he  had  inherited  and 
accumulated,  did  not  lift  him  out  of  the  community,  or 
estrange  him  from  the  sentiments,  ways,  or  company  of 
the  common  people.  He  talked  and  acted  with  them  as 
an  equal.  To  this  admirable  trait  of  his  character  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  could  be  raised  from  every  position  in 
society,  and  in  every  stage  of  his  life.  Such  a  man  was 
a  true  republican,  to  whatever  party  he  belonged. 

His  private  character,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life,  was  irreproachable.  No  taint  ever  sullied  the  purity 
of  his  sentiments.  Neither  fashion  nor  folly  undermined 
the  integrity  of  his  principles.  He  was  a  temperate, 
exemplary,  ingenuous,  and  honest  man.  The  utterances 
of  his  lips,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  his  life,  were  always 
under  the  restraints  of  propriety.  He  respected  all  that 
was  excellent,  and  reverenced  all  that  is  sacred  in 
humanity.  His  thoughts  were  innocent,  his  affections 
kind,  and  his  faith  in  man  and  in  God  immovable.  He 
appreciated  the  value  of  religious  institutions,  and  re- 
posed, with  steadfast  fidelity,  on  his  religious  convictions. 
He  allowed  no  vain  speculations  or  casual  annoyances,  to 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  path  that  leads  the  christian  heail  to 
the  service  and  worship  of  God. 

The  example,  that  has  now  been  contemplated,  presents 
a  moral,  which  I  would  leave  particularly  impressed  on 
every  mind. 

"The  vanity  of  human  wishes"  is  not  the  morbid  com- 
plaint of  a  melancholy  temperament.  It  is  a  solemn 
verity.     Failure  to  realize  mere  worldly  happiness  is  the 
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lesson  taught  by  universal  experience.  The  fact  that  this 
lesson  is  never  received,  is  the  mystery  and  enigma  of 
life.  We  toil  and  struggle  with  ever  unabated  eagerness 
for  what,  upon  clutching  it,  always  proves  an  illusion. 
We  find  it  to  be  a  shadow  but  pursue  it  still.  To  an  eye, 
looking  down  upon  the  sublunary  scene,  what  a  strange 
spectacle  is  presented  in  the  whole  race  of  man  absorbed 
in  this  always  baffled  effort,  this  never  ceasing,  ever  fruit- 
less chase.  Wealth,  it  is  thought  certain,  will  place  in 
our  hands  the  embellishments  and  blessings  of  life,  and 
secure  perpetual  contentment.  We  gain  it ;  but  elegant 
mansions  and  overflowing  incomes,  leave  the  soul  poorer 
than  before.  Existence,  desire  accomplished,  becomes  a 
burden ;  and  we  sink  into  dreary  dulness,  or  fly  to  other 
abodes,  which  in  turn  soon  grow  wearisome ;  again  we 
shift  the  scene,  and  wander  without  rest  and  without  a 
home.  Ambition  contends  for  the  prizes  of  public  station. 
They  may  all  be  won,  and  the  successful  aspirant  left  the 
most  dissatisfied  citizen  of  the  state.  The  young  king 
of  Macedon  sighed  for  universal  dominion ;  and  entered 
upon  a  career  to  attain  it,  crowded  with  more  success 
than  ever  reached  before  or  since ;  but  at  its  close,  when 
the  whole  world,  subjected  to  his  victorious  arms,  was  at 
his  feet,  wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  The  Hebrew 
monarch  surveyed^  his  riches  and  splendors  and  luxuries 
and  glories,  and  revealed  to  himself  the  utter  emptiness 
of  them  all — *' vanity  of  vanities — all  is  vanity."  The 
history  of  the  ages  confirms  the  teachings  of  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  and  stamps  disappointment 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  earthly  hopes. 

When  Francis  Peabody  had  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood and  become  the  head  of  a  household,  he  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  desired  or 
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imagined,  and  it  lasted  through  life.  Why  this  exemp- 
tion from  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Because  his  faculties  and 
aspirations  had  early  opened  and  entered  upon  a  field, 
outside  of,  and  above,  the  sphere  in  which  enjoyment  is 
ordinarily  sought.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  forms 
that  included  the  ever  exhilarating  activities  of  the  intel- 
lect, he  found  the  elixir  whose  infusion  in  his  cup  kept  it 
from  palling  on  his  lips. 

Let  every  young  man,  especially  let  those  in  the  posses- 
sion or  the  acquisition  of  fortune,  secure  a  like  refuge,  by 
choosing  some  department  of  science,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, or  art,  and  make  it  a  recreation  amidst  the  toils  of 
business,  and  a  refreshment  when  other  objects  lose  their 
zest.  He  who  adopts  this  course,  will  have,  ever  after, 
no  void  in  his  heart,  no  weariness  in  his  hours.  His 
labors  will  all  be  lightened,  his  joys  will  retain  their 
relish,  contentment  and  cheerfulness  will  crown  his  days. 
The  elasticity  of  his  spirits,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  will  continue  unimpaired  to  the  end. 


The  foregoing  Memoir  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, July  18,  1868,  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  in  the  chair. 
At  its  conclusion,  Hon.  Asahel  Huntington,  Ex-President  of  the 
Society,  after  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  praise  of  the  reader's 
treatment  of  his  theme,  offered  the  following  vote,  which,  being 
seconded  by  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  was  unani- 
mously passed : 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  Mr.  Upham  for 
his  address,  and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee for  publication." 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  EDWARD  D.  BAKER. 


IN   THE  SENATE   OP   THE  UNITED    STATES. 
Wednbsoat,  Dscembbb  11,  1861. 


DEATH  OF  HON.    EDWABD  D.    BAKEB. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  Chamber, 
supported  by  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  and  Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Vice 
President,  and  took  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  dais  appropriated  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  J.  G.  Nicolay,  Esq.,  and  John  Hay,  Esq., 
Private  Secretaries  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  took  seats 
near  the  central  entrance. 


Address  of  Mb.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President:  The  usage  of  this  body  imposes 
upon  me  the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  the  death 
of  my  late  colleague,  Edwaed  Dickikson  Bakeb;  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  who  fell 
gloriously  fighting  under  our  national  flag,  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  near  Leesburg,  in  Virginia,  on  the  21st 
day  of  last  October.  Mr.  Ba££B  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land   While  young  his  fitmily  emigrated  to  Philadelphia, 
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where  he  resided  with  them  for  several  years,  and  sub- 
sequently emigrated  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  early 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  became  eminent 
as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  composed  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  West,  many  of  whom  have  since  achieved 
honorable  distinction  in  other  pursuits. 

Mr.  Baker  was  twice  chosen  a  Representative  to 
Congress  from  IHiaois,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  selected  to  command  a  regi- 
ment of  his  constituents.  He  served  with  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  his  brigade  after  the  fall  of  General  Shields.  In 
1852  he  went  to  Califomia,  and  by  his  commanding 
ability  soon  secured  a  fine  legal  practice,  which  he 
retained  until  he  changed  his  residence  to  Oregon.  As 
an  orator,  Mr.  Baker  ranked  high,  and  was  peculiarly 
fascinating  in  his  manner  and  diction ;  as  a  soldier,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  rare  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  combined  with  that  cool,  unflinching  courage 
which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  most  arduous  duties 
under  trying  circumstances,  and  to  look  upon  the  most 
fearful  peril  with  composure.  We  all  recollect  how, 
during  the  late  session  of  Congress,  he  threw  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  his  country ;  and  when  responding 
to  what  he  denominated  the  "  polished  treason "  of  a 
Senator  upon  this  floor,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
"bold,  sudden,  forward,  and  determined  war."  What 
he  said  as  a  senator  he  was  willing  to  do  as  a  soldier. 

It  is  but  a  few  short  months  since,  in  the  presence  of 
this  body,  he  took  upon  himself  a  solemn  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  cove- 
nant has  been  sealed  with  his  heart's  blood.     Death  has 
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silenced  his  eloquence  forever ;  and  his  manly  form  has 
been  consigned  to  its  last  resting  place  on  the  shores  of 
the  distant  Pacific. 

In  the  glowing  eloquence  of  his  own  words,  as  he 
stood  by  the  grave  of  his  friend  Broderick,  "  the  last 
w^ords  must  be  spoken,  and  the  imperious  mandate  of 
Death  must  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  0  brave  heart,  we  bear 
thee  to  thy  rest.  Thus,  surrounded  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, we  leave  thee  to  the  equal  grave.  As  in  life  no 
other  voice  among  us  so  rang  its  trumpet  blast  upon  the 
ear  of  freemen,  so  in  death  its  echoes  wiU  reverberate 
amidst  our  mountains  and  our  valleys  until  truth  and 
valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave  to  others  more  competent 
than  myself  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and  many 
virtues  of  my  colleague ;  and 

*'No  fiirtlier  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode; 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Grod.'* 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvedf  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire 

of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  Hon. 

Edward  D.  Bakbr,  deceased,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

►  Oregon,  will  go  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 

thirty  days. 

Resolvedj  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Baker,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Address  of  Me.  McDougall,  of  California. 

Mr.  President:  Within  the  brief  period  I  have 
occupied  a  seat  on  this  floor,  I  have  listened  to  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  decease  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors nearest  to  me  by  the  ties  of  association  and  friend- 
ship, both  representative  men,  and  among  the  ablest 
that  ever  discoursed  counsel  in  this  Senate. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  it  be  thought  that  there 
is  something  of  pride  in  my  claim  of  friendship  with 
such  distinguished  and  not  to  be  forgotten  men. 

The  late  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  late 
Senator  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  were  my  seniors 
in  years,  and  much  more  largely  instructed  than  myself 
in  public  affairs.  Differing  as  they  had  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  had  met  together, 
and  in  the  maintenance,  in  all  its  integrity,  of  the  great 
governmental  institution  of  our  fathers,  they  were  one. 
Coming  myself  a  stranger  to  your  counsels,  I  looked  to 
them  for  that  home  advice  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  disguise  or  concealment. 

Their  loss  has  been,  and  is,  to  me,  like  the  shadows  of 
great  clouds ;  but  while  I  have  felt,  and  now  feel,  their 
loss,  as  companions,'  friends^  and  counselors,  in  whose 
truth  I  trusted,  I  feel  that  no  sense  of  private  loss  should 
find  expression  when  a  nation  suffers.  I  may  say  here, 
however,  that  while  for  the  loss  of  these  two  great  Sen- 
ators a  nation  suffers,  the  far  country  from  whence  I 
come  feels  the  sufferings  of  a  double  loss.  They  were 
both  soldiers  and  champions  of  the  West — of  our  new 
and  undeveloped  possessions.    A  few  months  since  the 
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people  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Sea  of  Cortez  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  mourned  for  Douglas :  the  same  people 
now  mourn  for  Baker.  The  two  Senators  were  widely 
different  men,  molded  in  widely  different  forms,  and 
they  walked  in  widely  different  paths ;  but  the  tread  of 
their  hearts  kept  time,  and  they  each  sought  a  common 
goal,  only  by  different  paths. 

The  record  of  the  honorable  birth,  brilliant  life,  and 
heroic  death  of  the  late  Edward  Dickinson  Baker 
has  been  already  made  by  a  thousand  eloquent  pena 
That  record  has  deen  read  in  cabin  and  in  hall  from 
Maine  to  furthest  Oregon.  I  offer  now  but  to  pay  to 
his  memory  the  tribute  of  my  love  and  praise.  While 
paying  this  tribute  \vith  a  proud  sadness,  I  trust  its 
value  will  not  be  diminished  when  I  state  that  for  many 
years,  and  until  the  recent  demands  of  patriotism  ex- 
tinguished controversial  differences,  we  were  almost 
constant  adversaries  in  the  forum  and  at  the  bar. 

A  great  writer,  in  undertaking  to  describe  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  said :  "  Klnow  that  there  is  not  one  of 
you  who  is  aware  of  his  real  nature."  I  think  that, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  might  say  of  the  late  Senator 
the  same  thing  to  this  Senate,  as  I  am  compelled  to  say 
it  to  myself.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  he 
was  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

He  was  a  many-sided  man.  Will,  mind,  power  radi- 
ated from  one  centre  within  him,  in  all  directions ;  and 
while  the  making  of  that  circle,  which,  according  to  the 
dreams  of  old  philosophy,  would  constitute  a  perfect 
being,  is  not  within  human  hope,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
one  who  at  least  illustrated  the  thought 

His  great  powers  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  work 
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of  laborious  years.  They  were  not  his  achievements. 
They  were  gifts,  Grod-given.  His  sensations,  memory, 
thought,  and  action  went  hand  in  hand  together,  with  a 
velocity  and  power  which,  if  not  always  exciting  admi- 
ration, compelled  astonishment 

Although  learned,  the  late  Senator  was  not  what  is 
called  a  scholar.  He  was  too  full  of  stirring  life  to 
labor  among  the  moldy  records  of  dead  ages ;  and  had 
he  not  been,  the  wilderness  of  the  West  furnished  no 
field  for  the  exercise  of  mere  scholarly  accomplishments. 

I  say  the  late  Senator  was  learned.  He  was  skilled 
in  metaphysics,  logic,  and  law.  He  might  be  called  a 
master  of  history,  and  of  all  the  literature  of  our  own 
language.  He  knew  much  of  music — ^not  only  music 
as  it  gives  present  pleasure  to  the  ear,  but  music  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  old  seekers 
aft;er  wisdom,  who  held  that  in  harmonious  sounds  rested 
some  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  infinite. 

Poetry  he  inhaled  and  expressed.  The  afflatus  called 
divine  breathed  about  him.  Many  years  since,  on  the 
then  wild  plains  of  the  West,  in  the  middle  of  a  star-lit 
night,  as  we  journeyed  together,  I  heard  first  from  him 
the  chant  of  that  noble  song,  "The  Battle  of  Ivry." 
Two  of  its  stanzas  impressed  me  then,  and  there  are 
other  reasons  why  they  impress  me  now: 

"  The  King  has  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armor  dressed ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  pluQie  upon  his  gallant  crest 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high : 
Bigh^  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  ran  from  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  *  Qod  save  our  Lord  the  King !' 
And  if  my  standard-bearer  fidl,  and  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  firay, 
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Press  where  70  see  my  white  plume  Bhines,  amidet  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  be  jonr  orifiamme  to-day,  the  hebnet  of  Navarre. 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving — ^hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife  and  steed,  and  trump  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin ; 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St.  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Gueldres  and  Almagne. 

•Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge!  for  the  golden  lilies — now  upon  them  with  the  lance !' 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  dose  behind  the  snow-white  crest; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed !  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

It  was  the  poetry  which  embodies  the  life  of  great 
and  chivalrous  action  which  moved  him  most,  and  he 
possessed  the  power  to  create  it 

He  was  an  orator.  Not  an  orator  trained  to  the 
model  of  the  Greek  or  Eoman  school,  but  one  far  better 
suited  to  our  age  and  people.  He  was  a  master  of 
dialectics,  and  possessed  a  skill  and  power  in  words 
which  would  have  confounded  the  rhetoric  of  Gt)rgias, 
and  demanded  of  the  great  master  of  dialectics  himself 
the  exact  use  of  all  his  materials  of  wordy  warfare. 

He  was  deeply  versed  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
relations  and  conduct  of  all  forms  of  societies,  from 
families  to  States,  and  the  laws  which  have  and  do 
govern  them. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  authorities  simply,  because  he 
used  authorities  only  as  the  rounds  whereby  to  ascend 
to  principles. 

Having  learned  much,  he  was  a  remarkable  master 
of  all  he  knew,  whether,  it  was  to  analyse,  generalise, 
or  combine  his  vast  materials. 

It  was  true  of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  most  remarkable 


minds,  that  he  did  not  always  appear  to  be  aU  he  was. 
The  occasion  made  the  measure  of  the  exhibition  of 
his  strength.  When  the  occasion  challenged  the  effort, 
he  could  discourse  as  cunningly  as  the  Sage  of  Ithaca, 
and  as  wisely  as  the  King  of  Pylus. 

He  was  a  soldier.  He  was  a  leader — "a  man  of 
war" — fit,  like  the  Tachmonite,  "to  sit  in  the  seat, 
chief  among  the  captains."  Like  all  men  who  possess 
hero  blood,  he  loved  fame,  glory,  honorable  renown. 
He  thirsted  for  it  with  an  ardent  thirst,  as  did  Cicero 
and  CflBsar;  and  what  was  that  nectar  in  which  the 
gods  delighted  on  high  Olympus  but  the  wine  of  praise 
for  great  deeds  accomplished  ?  Would  that  he  might 
have  lived,  so  that  his  great  sacrifice  might  have  been 
offered,  and  his  great  soul  have  gone  up,  from  some 
great  victorious  field,  his  lips  bathed  with  the  nectar 
that  he  loved. 

None  ever  felt  more  than  he — 

**  Since  all  must  life  resign, 

ThoBe  sweet  delights  that  decorate  the  brave 
'Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  mglorious  to  the  silent  grave." 

But  it  was  something  more  than  the  fierce  thirst  for 
glory  that  carried  the  late  Senator  to  the  field  of  sacrifica 
No  one  felt  more  than  he  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  great 
cause  for  which  our  nation  now  makes  war.  He  loved 
freedom — ^if  you  please,  Anglo-Saxon  freedom ;  for  he 
was  of  that  great  old  race.  He  loved  this  land — this 
whole  land.  He  had  done  much  to  conquer  it  from  the 
wilderness ;  and  by  his  own  acts  he  had  made  it  his 
land. 

Hero  blood  is  patriotic  blood.    When  he  witnessed 
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the  storm  of  anarchy  with  which  the  madness  of  de- 
praved ambition  sought  to  overwhelm  the  land  of  his 
choice  and  love— when  he  heard  the  battle  call — 

*'Lay  dowB  the  ax,  fling  by  the  spade. 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plow; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade, 

For  arms  like  yours,  are  fitter  now. 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen, 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  iiorseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

"Our  country  calls — away!  awayl 

To  where  the  blood-streams  blot  the  green! 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 
That  time  in  all  its  course  has  seen!" — 

it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  hero  that  the  gallant 
soldier,  the  grave  Senator,  the  white-haired  man  of 
counsel,  yet  foil  of  youth  as  foil  of  years,  gave  answer, 
as  does  the  war-horse,  to  the  trumpet's  sound. 

The  wisdom  of  his  conduct  has  been  questioned. 
Many  have  thought  that  he  should  have  remained  for 
counsel  in  this  hall.  Mr.  President,  the  propriety  of  a 
Senator  taking  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
depends,  like  many  other  things,  on  circimistances ;  and 
certainly  such  conduct  has  the  sanction  of  the  example 
of  great  names. 

Socrates — ^who  was  not  of  the  councils  of  Athens 
simply  because  he  deemed  his  office  as  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  a  higher  and  nobler  one — did  not  think  it  un- 
worthy of  himself  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier  in 
battle ;  and  when  Plato  seeks  best  to  describe,  and  most 
to  dignify,  his  great  master,  he  causes  Alcibiades,  among 
other  things,  to  say  of  him: 
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"I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  waB  in  battle;  for  in  that 
battle  after  which  the  generals  decreed  to  me  the  prize  of  courage, 
Socrates  alone,  of  all  men,  was  the  saviour  of  my  life,  standing  by 
me  when  I  had  fallen  and  was  wounded,  and  preserving  both  myself 
and  my  arms  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  to  see  Socrates,  when 
our  army  was  defeated  and  scattered  in  flight  at  Delias,  was  a  spec- 
tacle worthy  to  behold.  On  that  occasion,  I  was  among  the  cavalry, 
and  he  on  foot,  heavily  armed.  After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he 
and  Laches  retreated  together.  I  came  up  by  chance;  and  seeing 
them,  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would  not  leave  them. 
As  I  was  on  horseback,  and  therefore  less  occupied  by  a  regard  of 
my  own  situation,  I  could  better  observe  than  at  Potidcsa  the  beautitiil 
spectacle  exhibited  by  Socrates  on  this  emergency."     •     •     •     • 

•  •  •  «  jJq  walked  and  darted  his  regards  around  with  a 
majestic  composure,  looking  tranquilly  both  on  his  friends  and 
enemies;  so  that  it  was  evident  to  every  one,  even  from  afar,  that 
whoever  should  venture  to  attack  him  would  encounter  a  desperate 
resistance.  He  and  his  companion  thus  departed  in  safety;  for  those 
who  are  scattered  in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed,  whilst  men 
hesitate  to  touch  those  who  exhibit  such  a  countenance  as  that  of 
Socrates,  even  in  defeat" 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  sage  painted  by  a  sage;  and 
why  may  not  great  wisdom  be  the  strongest  element  of 
a  great  war! 

In  the  days  when  the  States  of  Greece  were  free — 
when  Rome  was  free,  when  Venice  was  free — ^who  but 
their  great  statesmen,  counselors,  and  senators,  led  their 
armies  to  victorious  battle  ?  In  the  best  days  of  all  the 
great  and  free  States,  civil  place  and  distinction  was 
never  held  inconsistent  with  military  authority  and  con- 
duct. So  far  from  it,  all  history  teaches  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  most  competent  to 
direct  and  administer  the  affairs  of  government  in  times 
of  peace,  were  not  only  trusted,  but  were  best  trusted 
with  the  conduct  of  armies  in  times  of  war. 
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In  these  teachings  of  history  there  may  be  some 
lessons  we  have  yet  to  leam;  and  that  we  have  such 
lessons  to  leam  I  know  was  the  strong  conviction  of 
the  late  Senator. 

It  is  with  no  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say  that  I  have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  much  soundness  in  the  opinion  he  entertained. 

It  is  but  a  brief  time  since  the  late  Senator  was 
among  us,  maintaining  our  country's  cause  with  wise 
counsel,  clothed  in  eloquent  words.  When,  in  August 
last,  his  duties  here  as  a  Senator  for  the  time  ceased,  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
Occupying  a  subordinate  position,  commanded  where  he 
was  most  fit  to  command,  he  received  his  orders.  He 
saw  and  knew  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  he  was  re- 
quired to  undertake.  He  saw  and  knew  that  he  was 
required  to  move  underneath  the  shadow  of  the  wings 
of  AzraeL  He  did  not — he  would  not — question  the 
requirement  made  of  him.  His  motto  on  that  day 
was:  "A  good  heart,  and  no  hope."  He  knev^r,  as  was 
known  at  Balaklava,  that  some  one  had  blundered ;  yet 
he  said:  "Forward,  my  brigade,  although  some  one  has 
blundered." 

Was  this  reckless  rashness  t    No! 

It  may  be  called  sacrifice,  self-sacrifice ;  but  I,  who 
know  the  man  who  was  the  late  Senator — ^the  calm, 
self-possessed  perfectness  of  his  valor — ^and  who  have 
studied  all  the  details  of  the  field  of  his  last  offering 
with  a  sad  earnestness,  say  to  you,  sir — to  this  Senate, 
to  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
land  of  the  West,  where  most  and  best  he  is  known  and 
loved — that  no  rash,  reckless  regardlessness  of  danger 
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can  be  attributed  to  him.  It  is  but  just  to  say  of  him, 
that  his  conduct  sprung  from  a  stem  hero,  patriot, 
martyr  spirit,  that  enabled  him  to  dare  unflinchingly — 
with  a  smile  to  the  green  earth,  and  a  smile  to  the 
bright  heavens,  and  a  cheer  to  his  brave  companions — 
ascend  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

A  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  speaking  of  Carthage  as 
then  a  dead  city,  the  grave  of  which  was  scarcely 
discernible,  says: 

"For  cities  die,  kingdomB  die;  a  little  sand  and  grass  cover  all 
that  was  once  loftj  in  them,  and  glorious;  and  yet  num,  forsooth, 
disdains  that  he  is  mortal !    Oh,  mind  of  ours,  inordinate  and  proud." 

It  is  true  cities  and  kingdoms  die,  but  the  eternal 
thought  lives  on.  Great  thought,  incorporate  with  great 
action,  does  not  die,  but  lives  a  universal  life,  and  its 
power  is  felt  vibrating  through  all  spirit  and  throughout 
all  the  ages. 

I  doubt  whether  or  not  we  should  mourn  for  any  of 
the  dead.  I  am  confident  that  there  should  be  no 
mourning  for  those  who  render  themselves  up  as  sacri- 
fices in  any  great,  just,  and  holy  cause.  It  better 
becomes  us  to  praise  and  dignify  them. 

It  was  the  faith  of  an  ancient  people  that  the  souls  of 
heroes  did  not  rest  until  their  great  deeds  had  been 
hymned  by  bards,  to  the  sounds  of  martial  music. 

Bards  worthy  of  the  ancient  time  have  hymned  the 
praise  of  the  great  citizen,  senator,  and  soldier  who  has 
left  us.     They  have  showered  on  his  memory 

"Those  leaves,  which,  for  the  eternal  few 
Who  wander  o'er  the  paradise  of  fame, 
In  sacred  dedication  ever  grew." 
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I  would  that  I  were  able  to  add  a  single  leaf  to  the 
eternal  amaranth. 

In  long  future  years,  when  our  night  of  horror  shall 
have  passed,  and  there  shall  have  come  again 

••The  welcome  morning  with  its  rays  of  peace," 

young  seekers  after  fame,  and  young  lovers  of  freedom, 
throughout  all  this  land — ^yea,  and  other  and  distant 
lands — will  recognise,  honor,  and  imitate  our  late  asso- 
ciate as  one  of  the  undying  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  second  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


Address  of  Mb.  Beowotng,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  PEEsn)ENT:  On  taking  my  seat  in  the  Senate  at 
its  special  session  in  July  last,  my  first  active  participa- 
tion in  its  business  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  proceed- 
ings commemorative  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  my  immediate  predecessor;  and  now,  sir,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  my  second  session,  it  becomes 
my  melancholy  duty  to  bear  a  part  in  the  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  another,  who  had  been  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  whose  memory  is  not  less  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  and  whose  tragical  and  untimely 
death  has  shrouded  the  State  in  mourning. 

Hon.  Edwabd  D.  Baeeb  was,  and  had  ever  been,  my 
personal  and  political  friend,  and,  from  earliest  manhood, 
the  relations  between  us  had  been  of  the  closest  and 
most  confidential  character  that  fiiendship  allows;  and 
there  are  but  few  whose  death  would  have  left  so  large 
a  void  in  my  afiections. 
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Something  my  junior  in  years,  he  was  my  senior  in 
the  profession  to  which  we  both  belonged;  and  com- 
mencing our  professional  career  in  the  same  State,  and 
very  near  the  same  time,  traveling  much  upon  the  same 
circuit,  and  belonging  to  the  same  political  party,  a 
friendship  grew  up  which  was  cemented  and  strength- 
ened by  time,  and  continued,  from  our  first  acquaintance 
amid  the  collisions  of  the  bar  and  the  rivalries  of  politics, 
without  ever  having  sustained  a  shock  or  an  interruption 
even  for  a  moment;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  to  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
us  whilst  he  lived,  to  ofier  some  poor  tribute  to  his 
worth  now  that  he  is  dead. 

Few  men  who  have  risen  to  positions  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  usefulness,  and  left  the  impress  of  their 
lives  upon  their  country's  history,  have  been  less  indebted 
to  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune.  He  inherited 
neither  ancestral  wealth  nor  honors;  but  whatever  of 
either  he  attained  was  the  reward  of  his  own  energy 
and  talents.  He  was,  very  literally,  the  "architect  of 
his  own  fortunes." 

Commencing  the  practice  of  law  before  he  had  reached 
the  full  maturity  of  manliood,  and  in  what  was  then  a 
border  State,  but  among  lawyers  whose  talents  and 
learning  shed  lustre  upon  the  profession  to  which  they 
belonged,  without  the  patronage  of  wealtii  or  power,  he 
soon  made  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  the  bar,  and 
maintained  his  position  there  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  to  the  care  of  his  own  private  affairs. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and  of  such  fitness 
and  aptitude  for  public  employnients  as  were  sure  to 
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attract  public  attention.  He  could  not,  if  he  would, 
have  made  his  way  through  life  along  its  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  secluded  walks;  and  it  does  him  no  discredit  to  say 
he  would  not  if  he  could. 

He  was  too  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  kind  to  be 
indifferent  to  anything  which  affected  their  welfare,  and 
too  heroic  in  character  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of 
great  and  stirring  events.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
action ;  and  although  fond  of  literature  and  science  and 
art,  and  possessed  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  he 
yet  loved  the  sterner  conflicts  of  life  more  than  the  quiet 
conquests  of  the  closet;  and  whilst  a  citizen  of  Illinois, 
served  her  both  as  a  soldier  and  civilian,  and  won  dis- 
tinction wherever  he  acted.  He  had  elasticity,  strength, 
versatility,  and  fervor  of  intellect,  and  a  mind  full  of 
resources. 

His  talents  were  both  varied  and  brilliant,  and  capable 
of  great  achievements;  but  their  usefulness  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  impaired  by  a  peculiarity  of  physical  organi- 
zation, which  made  him  one  of  the  most  restless  of 
men,  and  incapable  of  the  close,  steady,  and  persevering 
mental  application  without  which  great  results  cannot 
often  be  attained.  It  was  not  fickleness  or  unsteadiness 
of  purpose,  but  a  proud  and  impatient  spuming  of  re- 
straint, contempt  for  the  beaten  track  of  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  disgust  with  the  dullness  and  weariness  of 
confinement  and  inaction.  But  this  defect  was,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  compensated  by  the  wonderful  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  could  master  any  subject  upon 
which  he  chose  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  his  mind; 
by  the  marvelous  facility  with  which  he  acquired 
knowledge,  and  the  fehcity  with  which  he  could  use  it. 

2 ^B 
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Whatever  he  could  do  at  all  he  could  do  at  once,  and 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity.  Whatever  he 
could  comprehend  at  all  he  comprehended  with  the 
quickness  of  intuition,  and  gained  but  little  afterwards 
by  investigation  and  elaboration.  He  did  not  reach 
intellectual  results  as  other  men  do^by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  analysis  or  induction;  but  if  he  could  reach 
them  at  all,  he  could  do  it  at  a  bound.  And  yet  it  was 
not  jumping  at  conclusions,  for  he  could  always  state, 
with  almost  mathematical  clearness  and  precision,  the 
premises  from  which  he  made  his  deductions,  and  guide 
you  along  the  same  path  he  had  traveled  to  the  same 
goal.  He  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  material,  and  all  the 
relations  of  the  material,  which  he  intended  to  use,  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  but  which  another  would  have 
carefully  and  laboriously  to  search  out  and  collect  to  be 
enabled  to  see  at  all,  and  diligently  to  collate  before 
understanding  its  uses  and  relations. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  most  men,  he  combined  the 
force  and  severity  of  logic  with  grace,  fancy,  and  elo- 
quence, filling  at  the  bar  at  the  same  time  the  character 
of  the  astute  and  profound  lawyer,  and  the  able,  eloquent, 
and  successful  advocate;  whilst  in  the  Senate,  the  wise, 
prudent,  and  discreet  statesman  was  combined  with  the 
chaste,  classical,  brilliant,  and  persuasive  orator. 

But  with  all  his  aptitude  for,  and  adaptation  to,  the 
highest  and  noblest  pursuits  of  the  civilian,  he  had  a 
natural  taste,  talent,  and  fondness  for  the  life  of  the 
soldier.  There  was  something  in  the  bugle-blast  of 
war  and  the  cannon's  roar  which  roused  his  soul  to  its 
profoundest  depths;  and  he  could  no  more  remain  in 
inglorious  ease  at  home,  while  the  desolations  of  war 
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blackened  and  blasted  the  land,  than  the  proud  eagle 
could  descend  from  his  home  in  the  cloud  to  dwell  with 
the  moping  owL 

Three  times,  in  his  not  protracted  life,  he  led  our 
citizen  soldiers  to  the  embattled  plain  to  meet  in  deadly 
conflict  his  country's  foes.  Alas!  that  he  shall  lead 
them  no  more!  that  he  shall  never  more  marshal  them 
for  the  glorious  strife!  never  more  rouse  to  the  "signal 
trumpet  tone!"  He  has  fidlen!  "The  fresh  dust  is 
chill  upon  the  breast  that  burned  erewhile  with  fires 
that  seemed  immortal." 

"He  sleeps  his  last  sleep— he  has  fought  his  last  battle; 
No  sound  shall  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

He  fell — as  I  think  he  would  have  preferred  to  fall 
had  he  had  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  death — in  the 
storm  of  battle,  cheering  his  brave  followers  on  to  duty 
in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  to  which  he  felt 
that  he  owed  much,  which  he  loved  well,  and  had 
served  long  and  faithfully.  It  does  him  no  dishonor  to 
say  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ambition,  and  that  he 
yearned  after  military  renown;  but  his  ambition  was 
chastened  by  his  patriotism,  his  strong  sense  of  justice, 
and  his  humanity;  and  its  fires  never  burned  so  fiercely 
in  his  bosom  as  to  tempt  him  to  purchase  honor,  glory, 
and  distinction  for  himself,  by  needlessly  sacrificing,  or 
even  imperiling,  the  lives  of  others.  He  was  no  untried 
soldier,  with  a  name  yet  to  win.  It  was  already  high  on 
the  roll  of  fame,  and  indissolubly  linked  with  his  coun- 
try's history.  Years  ago,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had 
drawn  his  sword  in  his  country's  cause,  and  shed  his 
blood  in  defence  of  her  rights.    Years  ago  he  had  led 
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our  soldiers  to  battle,  and  by  his  gallantly  shed  new 
lustre  upon  our  arms,  and  historic  interest  upon  Cerro 
Gordo's  heights;  and  now  he  had  that  fame  to  guard 
and  protect.  He  had  to  defend  his  already  written  page 
of  history  from  blot  or  stain,  as  well  as  to  add  to  it 
another  leaf  equally  radiant  and  enduring.  But,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  a  poor,  inadequate,  and  unworthy 
estimate  of  his  character  which  should  explore  only  a 
selfish  ambition  and  aspirations  for  individual  glory  for 
the  sources  of  his  action. 

The  impelling  causes  were  far  higher  and  nobler. 
He  was  a  true,  immovable,  incorruptible,  and  unshrink- 
ing patriot.  He  was  the  fast,  firm  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  believed  that  they  should  be  the 
common  heritage  and  blessing  of  all  mankind;  and  that 
they  could  be  secured  and  enjoyed  only  through  the 
instrumentahty  of  organized  constitutional  government, 
and  submission  to,  and  obedience  of,  its  laws;  and  the 
conviction  upon  his  mind  was  deep  and  profound  that  if 
the  vricked  rebellion  which  had  been  inaugurated  went 
unrebuked,  and  treason  triumphed  over  law,  constitu- 
tional government  in  North  America  would  be  utterly 
annihilated,  to  be  followed  by  the  confusion  of  anarchy, 
and  the  confusion  of  anarchy  to  be  succeeded  by  the  op- 
pressions and  atrocities  of  despotism.  He  believed  that 
whatever  the  horrors,  and  plagues,  and  desolations  of 
civil  war  might  be,  they  would  still  be  far  less  in  mag- 
nitude and  duration  than  the  plagues  and  calamities 
which  would  inevitably  follow  upon  submission  and 
separation.  The  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  had 
been,  without  cause  or  pretext  of  cause,  forced  upon  us. 
We  had  to  accept  the  strife,  or  so  submit  to  an  arrogant 
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assumption  of  superiority  of  right  as  to  show  ourselves 
unworthy  of  the  liberties  and  blessings  which  the  blood, 
and  treasure,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  illustrious  sires 
had  achieved  for  us;  and  he  believed  that  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  powerfully  and  vitally  to  aifect  the 
welfiire  and  happiness  of  the  American  people,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  all  other  nations,  for  centuries  yet  to  be. 
With  these  views,  both  just  and  patriotic,  he  recognised 
it  as  his  duty  to  give  his  services  to  his  country  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  capacity  they  could  be  of  most 
value  and  importance;  and  with  as  much  of  self-abnega- 
tion as  the  frailties  of  humanity  would  allow,  he  took  his 
place  in  the  serried  ranks  of  war;  and  in  the  strict  and 
discreet  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  fighting  for 
his  country  in  a  holy  cause,  he  fell 

And  it  is,  Mr.  President,  to  me,  his  friend,  a  source  of 
peculiar  gratification,  that  the  history  of  the  disastrous 
day  which  terminated  his  brilliant  career,  when  it  shall 
have  been  truthfully  vmtten;  will  be  his  full  and  suffi- 
cient vindication  from  any  charge  of  temerity  or  reckless- 
ness regarding  the  lives  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care. 
He  was  brave,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  and  "when  war's 
stem  strength  was  on  his  soul,"  he  no  doubt  felt  that 
"one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  was  worth  an  age 
without  a  name."  But  his  was  not  the  fitful  impetuosity 
of  the  whirlwind,  which  unfits  for  self-control  or  the 
command  of  others,  but  the  strong,  steady,  and  resistless 
roll  of  the  stream  within  its  prescribed  limits,  and  to  its 
sure  and  certain  object.  Not  the  impetuosity  which 
culminates  in  fantastic  rashness,  but  that  which,  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  is  exalted  to  the  sublimity  of 
heroism. 
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I  have  said  he  was  ambitious,  but  there  was  never 
ambition  with  less  of  the  taint  and  dross  of  selfishness. 
He  was  incapable  of  a  mean  and  unmanly  envy,  and 
was  ever  quick  to  perceive  and  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  a  rival,  and  would  stifle  his  own  desires, 
and  postpone  his  own  aggrandizement,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  friend.  Nobly  generous,  he  could  and  did 
make  sacrifices  of  both  pecuniary  and  political  advantages 
to  his  friendships,  which,  with  him,  were  real,  sincere, 
and  lasting.  He  never  sought  to  drag  others  down  fix)m 
moral  or  social,  professional  or  poHtical  eminence,  that 
he  might  rise  upon  the  ruin;  nor  regarded  the  good 
fortune  of  another,  in  whatever  vocation  or  department 
of  life,  as  a  wrong  done  him,  or  as  any  impediment  to 
his  own  prosperity.  Brave  and  self-reliant,  but  neither 
rash  nor  presumptuous,  he  could  avenge  or  forgive 
an  injury  with  a  grace  and  promptitude  which  did 
equal  honor  to  his  boldness  of  spirit  and  kindness  of 
heart.  Under  insult  or  indignity  he  was  fierce  and 
defiant,  and  could  teach  an  enemy  alike  to  fear  and 
respect  him,  and,  in  the  collisions  of  life's  battle,  may 
have  given  something  of  the  impression  of  harshness  of 
temper;  but  in  the  domestic  circle,  amid  the  social 
throng,  and  under  friendship's  genial  and  enchanting 
influences,  he  was  as  gentle  and  confiding  in  his  affec- 
tions as  a  woman,  and  as  tender  and  trustfiil  as  a  child. 

Senator  Bakbb  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  soldier,  but  he  was  also  a  poet,  and  at 
all  times,  when  deeply  in  earnest,  both  spoke  and  acted 
under  high  poetic  inspiration.  At  one  time,  when  I 
traveled  upon  the  same  circuit  with  him  and  others  who 
have  since  been  renowned  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  it 
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was  no  uncommon  thing,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  in 
court  were  ended,  and  forensic  battles  had  been  lost  and 
won,  for  the  lawyers  to  forget  the  asperities  which  had 
been  engendered  by  the  conflicts  of  the  bar  in  the 
innocent  if  not  profitable  pastime  of  writing  verses  for 
the  amusement  of  each  other  and  their  friends;  and  I 
well  remember  with  what  greater  facihty  than  others 
he  could  dash  from  his  pen  effusions  sparkling  all  over 
with  poetic  gems;  and  if  all  that  he  has  thus  written 
could  be  collected  together,  it  would  make  no  mean 
addition  to  the  poetic  literature  of  our  country.  Its 
beauty,  grace,  and  vivacity  would  certainly  redeem  it 
from  oblivion. 

Yet  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  poet,  but 
wrought  the  poetic  vein  only  for  the  present  amusement 
of  himself  and  intimate  friends;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  productions  of  which  I  speak  ever 
passed  beyond  that  limited  circle.  They  were  not  per- 
petuated by  "the  art  preserv^ative  of  all  other  arts." 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  his  forensic  efibrts,  many 
of  which  were  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy,  power,  and 
eloquence,  and  a  classic  grace  and  purity,  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  renowned  barrister,  but 
which  Uve  now  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  country. 
Stenography  was  at  that  day  an  unknown  art  in  lUinois, 
and  writing  out  a  speech  would  have  been  a  prodigality 
of  time  and  labor  of  which  an  Illinois  lawyer  was 
probably  never  guilty. 

To  Senators  who  were  his  cotemporaries  here,  and 
who  have  heard  the  melody  of  his  voice — who  have 
witnessed  his  powerful  and  impassioned  bursts  of  elo- 
quence, and  felt  the  witchery  of  the  spell  that  he  has 
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thrown  upon  them — it  were  vain  for  me  to  speak  of  his 
displays  in  this  Chamber.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
his  survivors  to  say  that  he  stood  the  peer  of  any  gen- 
tleman on  this  floor  in  all  that  constitutes  the  able 
and  skilful  debater,  and  the  classical,  persuasive,  and 
enchanting  orator. 

But  his  clear  and  manly  voice  shall  be  heard  in  these 
halls  no  more.  Never  again  shall  these  crowded  galle- 
ries hang  breathless  on  his  words;  never  again  the 
thronging  multitudes  who  gathered  where'er  he  spoke  be 
thrilled  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  The  voice  that 
could  soothe  to  delicious  repose,  or  rouse  to  a  tempest 
of  passion,  is  now  hushed  forever.  The  heart  once  so 
fiery  brave  lies  pulseless  in  the  tomb,  and  all  that  is  lefl 
to  his  country  or  his  home,  is  the  memory  of  what 
he  was. 

I  will  not  attempt,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  poor,  cold 
words  of  sympathy  and  consolation  to  the  stricken  hearts 
of  his  family.  I  know,  sir,  how  bitter  and  immedicable 
their  anguish  is.  I  know,  sir,  how  it  rends  the  heart- 
strings, all  willing  though  we  be,  to  lay  our  loved  ones 
as  sacrifices  even  on  our  country's  altar.  The  death- 
dealing  hand  of  war  has  invaded  my  own  household  and 
slain  its  victim  there,  and  I  know  that  words  bring  no 
healing  to  the  grief  which  follows  these  bereavements. 
The  heart  turns  despairingly  away  from  "honor's  voice," 
which  provokes  not  the  silent  dust,  and  from  the  flatteries 
which  cannot 

<< Soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death;" 
and  the  spirits  ebb,  and 

"Life's  enchanting  scenes  their  lustre  lose, 
And  lessen  in  our  sight." 
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Time  alone  can  bring  healing  on  its  wing; 

"Time!  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
'     Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  onlj  healer  where  the  heart  hath  bled," 

can  alone  mitigate,  chasten,  and  sanctify  the  crushing 
sorrow.  And  not  till  after  Time  has  done  its  gentle 
work,  and  stilled  the  tempest  of  feeling,  can  the  sorrow- 
ing hearts  around  his  now  desolate  hearthstone  find 
consolation  in  remembering  how  worthily  he  lived,  and 
how  gloriously  he  died;  that  he  is  "fortune's  now,  and 
fame's;"  and  that  when  peace,  on  downy  pinion,  comes 
again  to  bless  our  troubled  land,  and  all  hearts  have 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  the  beneficent  government 
for  which  he  died,  history  will  claim  him  as  its  own,  and 
canonize  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  a 
heroic  martyr  in  the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
chronicle  his  deeds  on  pa^es  illuminated  with  the 
gratitude  of  fireemen,  and  as  imperishable  as  the  love 
of  liberty. 


Address  of  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President:  Pennsylvania  also  droops  her  head 
among  the  States  that  mourn  on  this  occasion.  She, 
too,  sheds  her  tears  and  utters  her  wail  of  lamentation 
over  the  fall  of  the  senator  and  soldier.  She  was  his 
foster-mother.  A  national  orphan,  in  his  infancy  and 
youth  she  was  his  guardian  for  nurture.  Perhaps  he 
had  no  recollection  of  any  other  country  he  could  call 
his  "native  land"  but  Pennsylvania,  and  she  loved  him 
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as  though  he  had  been  actually  to  her  "manor  bom." 
He  died  under  her  regimental  flag,  bearing  her  commis- 
sion, and  leading  her  soldiers  in  the  deadly  strife.*  She 
therefore  laments  his  heroic  and  untimely  death  with  a 
grief  that  yields  to  that  of  none  else  in  its  depth  and 
intensity.  Let  Oregon,  his  last  and  fondest  love,  steep 
herself  in  sorrow  as  she  may,  Pennsylvania  still  claims 
an  equal  place  at  her  side  in  this  national  manifestation 
of  distress  at  his  loss.  She  can  hardly  now  realize  that 
in  his  life  he  was  not  all  her  own,  since  he  died  so  near 
her,  and  was  carried  from  the  battle-field  borne  upon 
her  shield. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  either  to  speak  of  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  which  adorned  the  private  life  of 
Colonel  Baker,  or  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  public 
services  to  the  country:  all  that  has  been  done  by  his 
old  and  cherished  friends,  as  they  only  could  do  it;  and 
the  tribute  to  his  worth  they  have  offered  here  to-day  is 
in  itself  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  have  known  him  personally 
for  a  long  time;  and  I  shall  endeavor  only  to  give  the 
impression  he  made  upon  me,  and  I  think  also  upon  the 
public,  by  his  well-known  career  in  such  widely  different 
situations. 

This  man  had  a  remarkable  life,  and  his  history  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  that  of  his  race.  He  was  evi- 
dently of  pure  English  blood — ^at  home  anywhere  on 
the  globe,  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  dominant  wherever 
he  was.  To  such  a  one  the  American  continent,  with  its 
restless  population,  furnished  the  theatre  exactly  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  abilities;  and  had  not  that  population 
been  here,  he  would  have  brought  them  if  he  could. 
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They  were  an  emigrating  and  colonizing  people,  and  he 
was  a  man  eminently  of  that  sort;  so  that  wherever  they 
went  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  van  to  lead  them.  He 
would  have  lived  all  over  the  world  had  it  been  possible, 
and  he  would  have  carried  with  him  his  civilization  and 
favorite  institutions. 

Bom  in  London,  his  first  voyage  was  across  the 
Atlantic  in  his  earliest  infancy.  During  his  youth  his 
home  was  in  Philadelphia;  his  next  move  was  away  across 
the  AUeghanies,  and  his  young  manhood  was  passed 
upon  the  great  western  prairies;  but,  not  content,  he 
departs  from  thence,  and  in  riper  age — ^in  his  prime — 
he  was  beyond  the  great  deserts  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  had  leaped 
the  continent 

Nor  did  he  wander  always  along  isothernial  lines,  but 
with  the  boldest  of  his  race,  he  extended  his  range  from 
the  great  lakes  of  North  America  to  the  Caribbean 
sea.  He  had  tried  causes  nearly  as  far  north  as  Chicago, 
and  he  had  helped  to  build  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  He  had  raised  regiments  in  Illinois,  and  led 
them  to  battle  in  the  gorges  and  on  the  high  plateaux  of 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras.  No  climatic  differences  seemed 
to  deter  him,  and  he  trod  the  torrid  with  the  same 
fearless  freedom  he  did  the  temperate  zone.  No  matter 
to  him  where  his  tent  was  pitched — whether  on  the 
cool  and  salubrious  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  or 
on  the  stifling  and  pestilential  banks  of  the  Chagres — ^it 
was  all  one.  He  had  settled  on  the  plain  of  Tacubaya, 
beside  the  failing  sea  of  Anahuac,  nearly  as  soon  as 
beside  the  snow-clad  mountains  which  overhang  the 
Columbia  river.    All  these  seduced  him  by  the  very 
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novelty  of  their  dangers.  Had  he  lived  in  olden  times, 
he  had  been  a  viking — ^a  sea-rover — and  had  come  down 
with  Hengist  and  Horsa,  skilled  in  the  Sagas,  and  knowing 
the  Runes  by  heart;  or  he  might,  perhaps,  have  come 
over  with  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red;  because  anything 
that  was  noble,  dangerous,  and  difficult  had  such  charms 
for  him  that  he  sought  it  as  naturally  as  he  would  have 
sought  food  when  he  was  hungry.  This  was  his  Saxo- 
Norman  nature,  and  to  gratify  its  cravings  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  the  Crusaders,  or  to  have  led  a  company  of  free 
lancers  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  intellect — cool,  clear,  sharp,  and 
ready.  His  culture  was  large,  without  being  bookish; 
he  was  learned,  without  being  a  scholar;  and  studious, 
without  being  a  student  He  acquired  that  which  he 
thought  useful  to  him,  and  he  had  it  all  at  his  fingers' 
ends;  and  his  first  glance  was  so  keen  that  it  served 
him  as  well  as  an  hours  gaze — ^perhaps  better.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  great  criminal  lawyer — 
great  by  force  of  his  reason  rather  than  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  books — ^and  no  jury  could  well  withstand  his 
eloquence.  He  was  a  true  orator,  because  he  confined 
himself  to  his  subject;  and  expressing  himself  with  such 
ease  that  all  understood  him,  he  was  effective.  He  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  himself  so  much  as  to  whether  he 
was  following  a  classic  model  as  whether  he  was  get- 
ting everybody  to  believe  just  as  he  did.  He  never 
went  out  of  his  way  for  effect;  therefore,  he  produced 
effects.  Drawing  the  sentiments  he  uttered  as  they 
welled  up  fresh  from  his  soul,  the  pitchers  of  his  audience 
were  all  filled,  and  they  went  away  satisfied.     He  had 
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no  art,  because  he  had  the  highest  art — that  of  simplicity. 
All  those  who  heard  him  thought  he  was  saying  just 
what  they  would  have  said  could  they  have  stolen  his 
wondrous  power  of  speech. 

At  the  hustings  he  must  have  been  unrivaled;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people  wherever 
he  went.  A  man  with  such  human  sympathies,  and 
such  rare  gifts,  could  not  fail  to  find  some  response  in 
every  heart.  He  had  a  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
his  manners  were  self-possessed  and  easy  as  actual  con- 
tact with  all  ranks  of  men  could  make  them.  He  was 
also  a  brave  man,  physically  and  morally;  and  although 
it  is  said  that,  before  his  last  terrific  -battle,  he  had 
heard  the  weird  song  of  the  fatal  sisters,  and  felt  that 
his  doom  impatiently  awaited  him,  yet  he  bore  himself 
as  gallantly  in  the  fight  as  if  on  parade;  and  true  to  his 
instincts  as  a  soldier  and  gentleman,  his  last  moment  on 
the  earth  was  loaded  with  the  double  duty  of  directing 
the  battle  and  giving  cheer  and  condolence  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  maimed  and  bleeding  about  him. 
Still  Heaven  was  kind — he  was  saved  all  lingering  tor- 
ture, for  his  life  went  out  through  a  dozen  wounds,  any 
one  of  which  had  been  mortal. 

He  is  gone!  whether  the  victim  of  man's  folly,  or 
of  inexorable  fate,  is  for  future. inquiry;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  tears  of  his  countrymen,  shed  over  his  grave  in 
sorrow,  may  not  become  hot  with  indignation  against 
any  wrongly  accused  with  causing  the  disaster.  He  is 
gone!  and  his  name  and  character  henceforth  belong  to 
history.  His  children  will  glory  in  both,  and  be  known 
to  men  because  of  him — the  proudest  legacy  he  could 
leave  them.     His  country,  too,  will  honor  his  memory; 
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and  when  the  roll  of  her  dead  heroes  is  called,  his  name 
will  resound  through  the  American  Valhalla  among  the 
proudest  and  most  heroic. 


Address  of  Mb.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President:  When  death,  in  any  of  its  ordinary 
forms,  enters  this  Chamber,  and  terminates  the  labors, 
the  responsibilities,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  position 
here  occupied,  the  occasion  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
highest  interest  to  us  as*  members  of  this  body,  and 
scarcely  less  so  to  the  entire  nation.  How  much  of 
added  interest  is  imparted  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
that  surround  the  sad  event  which  we  are  this  day 
called  to  deplore !  A  senator,  in  the  prime  and  glory  of 
manhood,  enjoying  the  homage  so  lavishly  and  cheerfully 
paid  by  mankind  to  genius;  endowed  with  an  eloquence 
truly  wonderful  in  its  scope,  its  fullness,  and  its  resistless 
power;  and  adding  to  this  full  measure  of  political  honor 
that  still  more  brilliant  and  more  coveted  object  of 
ambition  in  noble  minds — military  glory — ^is  suddenly 
arrested  in  his  distinguished  career.  The  voice  to  which 
men  thronged  to  listen  with  such  eager  attention  is 
silent  The  flow  of  that  torrent  of  ideas,  expressed  in 
that  boundless  copiousness  of  language,  and  illustrated 
by  that  exhaustless  exuberance  of  fancy  which  has  often 
excited  our  wonder  not  less  than  our  admiration,  has 
ceased  forever  with  the  hfe  which  our  departed  friend 
offered  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  his  willing  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  A  life  hke  his — so  honored,  so 
occupied,  so  rewarded  by  all  that  men  most  desire  on 
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earth,  and  so  closed,  in  such  a  cause  as  that  which  his 
martyr-blood  has  doubly  consecrated — surely  is  worthy 
not  only  of  interrupting  the  daily  offices  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Executive,  but  of  arresting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  profound  sorrow  of  a  mourning  nation. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Bakes  have  been  already  related.  After  he  assumed 
a;  command  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  although  not 
unaccustomed  to  military  life,  there  was,  as  many  of  his 
friends  perceived,  an  unwonted  sadness  in  his  expression, 
always  serious  and  contemplative.  He  had  looked  upon 
civil  war  as  an  event  certain  to  happen,  unless  averted 
by  some  extraordinary  means  of  negotiation.  He  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  his 
own  not  extreme  views,  to  avert  the  impending  calamity, 
which  he  so  clearly  foresaw.  But  when  the  last  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  troubles,  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  flagrant  acts  of  rebels  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  his  vote 
as  a  senator,  and  his  voice  as  an  orator  to  the  cause  of 
the  Constitution.  His  sense  of  duty  demanded  of  him 
more  than  this.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  there 
was  perceived  a  more  than  usually  saddened  expression 
in  his  eye,  and  an  almost  tender  melancholy  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  which  might  have  satisfied  any  observer 
that  no  selfish  motive,  no  vulgar  ambition,  had  prompted 
him  in  the  sacrifice  he  was  making.  I  was  not  therefore 
surprised  when,  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
I  discovered  with  how  deep  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
he  had  entered  the  military  service. 

The  death  which  has  so  gloriously  ended  his  earthly 
labors  was  not  unexpected;  and  in  recalling  his  words 
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on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  I  can  hardly  suppose 
it  was  undesired.  He  felt  and  deplored,  more  deeply 
perhaps  than  most  of  us,  the  condition  of  the  country; 
and  there  was  also,  possibly,  a  presentiment  in  his  highly 
imaginative  mind  of  his  approaching  end.  If  so,  there 
was  no  dread,  no  shrinking  from  any  post  of  duty,  how- 
ever perilous.  But  I  well  remember  how — ^here,  near 
the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  in  language  more  emphatic 
and  more  expressive  than  any  I  can  now  recall  or  com- 
mand— he  disavowed  having  been  actuated  by  any  desire 
for  military  glory,  in  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  was  the  voice  of 
duty,  and  this  alone,  which  called  him  to  the  field;  and, 
in  obeying  that  call,  he  felt  that  he  was  offering  his  life. 
I  think,  too,  there  was  that  in  his  bold  and  adventurous 
spirit,  that  gave  a  mysterious  charm  to  any  duty  accom- 
panied by  danger.  Indeed,  his  nature  seemed  scarcely 
capable  of  quiet  and  repose.  There  was  a  restlessness, 
an  impatience  in  his  constitution,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  an  unparticipating  spectator  in  any  great  con- 
flict, much  less  in  one  that  involved  the  existence  of  the 
nation.  For  him,  therefore,  to  withhold  his  hand  from 
the  sword,  in  this  great  controversy,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  under  any  circumstances.  Had  he 
known  what  death  he  was  to  die,  his  course  would  have 
been  the  same;  for  he  was  evidently  born  of  that  blood 
and  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  makes  men  feel 
that  it  is 

« Better  to  die  beneath  the  shock, 
Than  moulder,  piecemeal,  on  the  rock." 

Although  I  became  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Bakek  nearly  sixteen  years  ago,  I  know 
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little  of  his  early  mental  habits,  or  of  his  course  of  dis- 
cipline and  study.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
his  ordinary  conversation,  or  to  his  elaborate  efforts  in 
the  Senate,  or,  more  especially,  to  those  unsurpassed 
specimens  of  eloquence  which,  without  a  moment's 
preparation,  he  threw  off,  burning  and  sparkling,  in  the 
heat  and  glow  of  extemporaneous  debate,  yet  profusely 
illustrated  by  allusions  to  all  the  varied  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  without  being  assured  that  his  intellect, 
naturally  of  a  high  order,  had  been  cultivated,  strength- 
ened, and  enlarged,  by  close  and  careful  study,  and 
enriched  and  adorned  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  choicest  literature  of  our  language.  As  an  orator, 
he  was  remarkable  for  an  assured  self-possession,  which 
gave  him,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
complete  control  of  his  mental  powers.  To  this  he 
added  a  command  of  the  English  language  so  full  and 
complete,  as  perhaps  to  tempt  him  sometimes  to  indulge 
in  an  affluence  of  diction  too  ornate  and  copious  to 
satisfy  the  strictest  canons  of  criticism.  Yet  who  that 
listened  to  him  in  popular  assemblies, — who  that  heard 
or  read  his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  or  his  occasional 
addresses — especially  that  memorable  oration  uttered 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
friend,  the  brave,  the  still  lamented  Broderick,  the  sur- 
passing eloquence  of  which  seemed  to  resound,  in  sad, 
funereal  tones,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast, — could  have 
been  willing  that  one  of  those  glowing,  expressive, 
perhaps  redundant  words,  had  been  omitted? 

The  brilliant  talents  of  Senator  Baker — ^his  unsur- 
passed powers  as  an  orator,  his  self-poised  reliance  upon 
his  own  capacities,  his  courage  and  his  patriotism — 
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would  not  have  been  sufficient  in  themselves,  without 
the  higher  moral  qualities  which  I  think  he  possessed, 
to  win  for  him  that  large  share  of  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  which  he  enjoyed.  He  was,  I  have  reason 
to  beUeve,  not  only  a  great,  but  a  good  man.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  accountability  to  his  maker,  and  walked 
through  life  in  the  light  of  that  law  of  God,  which  irra- 
diates the  path  of  every  man  who  seeks  to  know  and  to 
perform  his  duty.  Of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  religious 
faith,  I  am  uninformed;  but  his  life,  judging  from  its 
outward  manifestation  here,  was  that  of  a  Christian 
statesman.  What  glories  illustrated  its  close  a  gratefid 
country  will  not  soon  forget.  It  needed  only  to  have 
been  breathed  out  in  the  arms  of  victory  to  have  been 
the  end  which  he  would  have  chosen.  But  though  that 
might  have  added  to  the  joy  with  which  he  welcomed 
death,  nothing  in  his  end  was  wanting  to  its  glory. 
What  nobler  epitaph  could  he  have  desired — what 
nobler  epitaph  could  any  of  those  patriots  desire  who 
now,  in  unnumbered  hosts,  emulous  of  his  fame,  are 
ready  to  share  his  fate  on  the  field  of  battle — ^than  this: 
He  died  foe  his  Country! 


Address  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President:  The  Senator  to  whom  we  to-day  say 
farewell  was  generous  in  funeral  homage  to  others. 
More  than  once  he  held  great  companies  in  rapt  atten- 
tion while  he  did  honor  to  the  dead.  Over  the  coffin 
of  Broderick  he  proclaimed  the  dying  utterance  of  this 
early  victim,  and  gave  to  it  the  fiery  wings  of  his  own 
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eloquence:  "They  have  killed  me,  because  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  a  corrupt  adminis- 
tration;" and  as  the  impassioned  orator  repeated  these 
words,  his  own  soul  was  knit  in  sympathy  with  the 
dead;  and  thus,  at  once,  did  he  endear  himself  to  the 
friends  of  freedom,  even  at  a  distance. 

"Who  would  not  Bing  for  Lycidasi    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

There  are  two  forms  of  eminent  talent  which  are 
kindred  in  their  effects — each  producing  an  instant 
present  impression,  each  holding  crowds  in  suspense, 
and  each  kindling  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  mean  the 
talent  of  the  orator  and  the  talent  of  the  soldier.  Each 
of  these,  when  successful,  wins  immediate  honor,  and 
reads  his  praise  in  a  nation's  eyes.  Baker  was  orator 
and  soldier.  To  him  belongs  the  rare  renown  of  this 
double  character.  Perhaps  he  carried  into  war  some- 
thing of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  conscious  sway 
of  great  multitudes,  as  he  surely  brought  into  speech 
something  of  the  ardor  of  war.  Call  him,  if  you  will, 
the  Prince  Rupert  of  battle;  he  was  also  the  Prince 
Rupert  of  debate. 

His  success  in  life  attests  not  only  his  own  remarkable 
genius,  but  the  benign  hospitality  of  our  institutions. 
Born  on  a  foreign  soil,  he  was  to  our  country  only  a 
step-son;  but  were  he  now  alive,  I  doubt  not  he  would 
gratefully  declare  that  the  country  was  never  to  him  an 
ungentle  step-mother.  The  child  of  poverty,  he  was 
brought,  while  yet  in  tender  years,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  began  life  an  exile.  His  earliest  days  were 
passed  in  the  loom  rather  than  at  school;  and  yet,  from 
this  lowliness,  he  achieved  the  highest  posts  of  trust 
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and  honor — being  at  the  same  time  senator  and  general 
It  was  the  boast  of  Pericles,  in  his  Hmeral  oration  at 
the  Ceramicus  over  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
that  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  communicate  all  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed;  that  they  did  not  ex- 
clude the  stranger  from  their  walls;  and  that  Athens 
was  a  city  open  to  the  human  family.  The  same  boast 
may  be  proudly  repeated  by  us  with  better  reason,  as 
we  commemorate  our  dead  fallen  in  battle. 

From  Philadelphia  the  poor  man's  son  was  carried 
to  the  West,  where  he  grew  with  the  growth  of  that 
surprising  region.  He  became  one  of  its  children;  and 
his  own  manhood  was  closely  associated  with  its  power- 
ful progress.  The  honors  of  the  bar  and  of  Congress 
soon  were  his;  but  his  impatient  temper  led  him  from 
these  paths  into  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  gallantly 
took  the  place  of  Shields — torn  with  wounds  and  almost 
dead — at  Cerro  Gordo.  But  the  great  West,  beginning 
to  teem  with  population,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition, 
and  he  repaired  to  Califomia.  The  child  whose  inj^ncy 
was  rocked  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic — whose  man- 
hood was  formed  in  the  broad  and  open  expanse  of  the 
prairie — now  sought  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
saying,  in  the  buoyant  confidence  of  his  nature, 

«*No  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  powers; 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

There  again  his  genius  was  promptly  recognised.  A 
new  State,  which  had  just  taken  its  place  in  the  Union, 
sent  him  as  Senator;  and  Oregon  first  became  truly 
known  to  us  on  this  floor  by  his  eloquent  lips. 

In  the  Senate  he  at  once  took  the  place  of  orator. 
His  voice  was  not  full  or  sonorous,  but  it  was  sharp 
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and  clear.    It  was  penetrating,  rather  than  commanding; 

and  yet,  when  touched  by  his  ardent  nature,  it  became 

sympathetic,  and  even  musical.    His  countenance,  body, 

and  gesture,  all  shared  the  unconscious  inspiration  of 

his  voice,  and  he  went  on,  master  of  his  audience — 

master  also  of  himself.    All  his  faculties  were  completely 

at   command.     Ideas,  illustrations,   words,   seemed   to 

come  unbidden,  and  to  range  themselves  in  harmonious 

forms,  as  in  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  each  stone 

took  its  proper  place  of  its  own  accord,  moved  only  by 

the  music  of  a  lyre.     His  fame  as  a  speaker  was  so 

peculiar,  even  before  he  appeared  among  us,  that  it  was 

sometimes  supposed  he  might  lack  those  solid  powers, 

without  which  the  oratorical  faculty  itself  can  exercise 

only  a  transient  influence.     But  his  speech  on  this  floor 

in  reply  to  a  slaveholding  conspirator,  now  an  open  rebel, 

showed  that  his  matter  was  as  good  as  his  manner,  and 

that,  while  he  was  a  master  of  fence,  he  was  also  a  master 

of  ordnance.     His  controversy  was  graceful,  sharp,  and 

flashing,  like  a  cimeter;  but  his  argument  was  powerful 

and  sweeping,  like  a  battery. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  speech.  Perhaps  the 
argument  against  the  sophism  of  secession  was  never 
better  arranged  and  combined,  or  more  simply  popular- 
ized for  the  general  apprehension.  A  generation  had 
passed  since  that  traitorous  absurdity — the  fit  cover  of 
conspiracy — ^had  been  exposed.  It  had  shrunk  for  awhile 
into  darkness,  driven  back  by  the  massive  logic  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  the  honest  sense  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

"The  times  Lave  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  wonld  die, 
And  there  an  end;  bat  now  they  rise  again." 
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As  the  pretension  showed  itself  anew,  our  orator 
undertook  again  to  expose  it  How  thoroughly  he  did 
this,  now  with  historic,  and  now  with  forensic  skill, 
while  his  whole  effort  was  elevated  by  a  charming, 
ever-ready  eloquence,  which  itself  was  aroused  to  new 
power  by  the  interruptions  which  he  encountered — 
all  this  is  present  to  your  ininds.  That  speech  passed 
at  once  into  the  permanent  literature  of  the  countrj^ 
while  it  gave  to  its  author  an  assured  position  in 
this  body. 

Another  speech  showed  him  in  a  different  character. 
It  was  his  instant  reply  to  the  Kentucky  Senator,  not 
then  expelled  from  this  body.  The  occasion  was  pecu- 
liar. A  Senator,  with  treason  in  his  heart;  if  not  on  his 
lips,  had  just  taken  his  seat.  Our  lamented  Senator, 
who  had  entered  the  Chamber  direct  from  his  camp, 
rose  at  once  to  reply.  He  began  simply  and  calmly; 
but  as  he  proceeded  his  fervid  soul  broke  forth  in  words 
of  surpassing  power.  As  on  the  former  occasion  he 
had  presented  the  well-ripened  fruits  of  study,  so  now 
he  spoke  with  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  his  own 
natural  and  exuberant  eloquence,  meeting  the  polished 
traitor  at  every  point  with  weapons  keener  and  brighter 
than  his  own* 

Not  content  with  the  brilliant  opportunities  of  this 
Chamber,  he  accepted  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
vaulted  from  the  Senate  to  the  saddle,  as  he  had  already 
vaulted  from  Illinois  to  California.  With  a  zeal  that 
never  tired,  after  recruiting  men,  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  name,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere,  he  held  his  brigade  in  camp  near  the  Capitol, 
so  that  he  passed  easily  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
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thus  alternated  between  the  duties  of  a  senator  and  a 
general. 

His  latter  career  was  short,  though  shining.  At  a 
disastrous  encounter  near  Ball's  Bluff  he  fell»  pierced 
by  nine  balls.  That  brain  which  had  been  the  seat  and 
organ  of  such  subtle  power,  swaying  assemblies,  and 
giving,  to  this  child  of  obscurity  place  and  command 
among  his  fcUow-men,  was  now  rudely  shattered;  and 
that  bosom  which  had  throbbed  so  bravely  was  rent  by 
numerous  wounds.  He  died  with  his  face  to  the  foe; 
and  he  died  so  instantly,  that  he  passed  without  ^ain 
from  the  service  of  his  country  to  the  service  of  his 
God — while  with  him  passed  more  than  one  gallant 
youth,  the  hope  of  family  and  friends,  sent  forth  by  my 
own  honpred  Commonwealth.  It  is  sweet  and  be- 
coming to  die  for  one's  country.  Such  a  death — 
sudden,  but  not  unprepared  for — is  the  crown  of  the 
patriot  soldier  s  life. 

But  the  question  is  painfully  asked,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  tragedy,  now  filling  the  Senate  Chamber, 
as  it  has  already  filled  the  country,  with  mourning? 
There  is  a  strong  desire  to  hold  somebody  responsible, 
where  so  many  perished  so  unprofitably.  But  we  need 
not  appoint  committees  or  study  testimony  in  order  to 
know  precisely  who  took  this  precious  life.  That  great 
criminal  is  easily  detected — still  erect  and  defiant,  without 
concealment  or  disguise.  The  guns,  the  balls,  and  the 
men  that  fired  them,  are  of  Uttle  importance.  It  is  the 
Power  behind  them  all,  saying,  "The  State,  it  is  I," 
which  took  this  precious  life;  and  this  Power  is  Slavery. 
The  nine  balls  which  slew  our  departed  brother  came 
from   Slavery.     Every   gaping  wound   of  his   slashed 
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bosom  testifies  against  Slavery.  Every  drop  of  his 
generous  blood  cries  out  from  the  ground  against  Slavery. 
The  brain  so  rudely  shattered,  and  the  tongue  so  suddenly 
silenced  in  death,  speak  now  with  more  than  living 
eloquence  against  Slavery.  To  hold  others  responsible,  is 
to  hold  the  dwarf  agent  and  to  dismiss  the  giant  principal. 
Nor  shall  we  do  great  service  if  we  merely  criticise  some 
local  blunder,  while  we  leave  untouched  that  fatal  for- 
bearance through  which  the  weakness  of  the  rebellion 
is  changed  into  strength,  and  the  strength  of  our  armies 
is  changed  into  weakness. 

Let  not  our  grief  to-day  be  a  hollow  pageant;  let 
it  not  expend  itself  in  this  funeral  pomp.  It  must  be- 
come a  motive  iand  an  impulse  to  patriot  action.  But 
patriotism  itself — that  commanding  charity,  embracing 
so  many  other  charities — is  only  a  name,  and  nothing 
else,  unless  you  resolve — calmly,  plainly,  solemnly — that 
Slavery, — the  barbarous  enemy  of  our  country;  the 
irreconcilable  foe  of  our  Union;  the  violator  of  our 
Constitution;  the  disturber  of  our  peace;  the  vampire 
of  our  national  hfe,  sucking  its  best  blood;  the  assassin 
of  our  children,  and  the  murderer  of  our  dead  senator, — 
shall  be  struck  down.  And  the  way  is  easy.  The  just 
Avenger  is  at  hand,  with  weapon  of  celestial  temper. 
Let  it  be  drawn.  Until  this  is  done,  the  patriot,  dis- 
cerning clearly  the  secret  of  our  weakness,  can  only 
say,  sorrowfully — 


"bleed,  bleed,  poor  country! 

Great  tyi'anny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  dare  not  check  theel" 
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Address  of  Mr.  Latham,  of  California. 

Mr.  President:  Several  years  ago,  in  my  own  home, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  tributes  to  the  talented  dead  I 
ever  heard,  fell  from  the  lips  of  him  whose  memory  we 
to-day  unite  to  honor.  After  a  feeling  review  of  the 
eloquence  and  genial  nature  of  the  gifted  Ferguson,  Col- 
onel Baker  suddenly  paused,  and,  with  a  sadness  of  tone 
that  was  a  fitting  echo  to  the  thought,  exclaimed,  "Who 
will  thus  speak  of  me  wh'*'^  ^  am  dead?"  The  desire 
then  expressed,  but  no  doubt  soon  forgotten,  is  more 
than  fulfilled  in  the  just  tribute  we  must  all  pay  to  the 
gallant  Baker, 

Mr.  President,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased, 
although  not  classified  among  his  warmest  friends,  yet 
our  relations  were  of  the  most  amicable  and  cordial 
nature.  Always  opposed  in  political  opinion,  through 
several  strifeful  years,  the  pleasant  recollection  yet  re- 
mains of  not  one  unkind  word  or  act  to  blight  the 
respect  felt  for  him  while  living,  and  my  sincere  sorrow 
at  his  death.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  more  kindness  of 
disposition,  more  willing  to  make  allowance  for  the 
shortcomings  common  to  all,  or  more  ready  in  praise, 
when  deserved.  Seemingly  conscious  of  his  power,  he 
never  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  own  advancement  to 
disparage  true  talent  and  personal  worth  in  others.  An 
entire  absence  of  vindictive  malice,  the  quick  forgetful- 
ness  of  even  an  injury  or  wrong  inflicted,  quiet  compo- 
sure amid  trying  scenes  of  an  eventful  life,  all  bespoke 
those  gentle  qualities  which  made  him  a  fond  father,  a 
good  husband,  and  a  devoted  friend. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyze  Colonel  Baker's 
character.  Others,  who  enjoyed  more  of  his  confidence, 
can  speak  more  accurately.  If  one  quality  marked  him 
in  public  life  more  than  any  other,  and  impressed  his 
whole  career,  it  was  his  singleness  of  purpose.  His 
early  struggles  in  life,  his  self-taught  mind,  his  school  of 
adversity,  his  ardent  and  poetical  temperament,  all  in- 
fused into  his  very  soul  the  most  powerful  and  sincere 
love  of  individual  emulation  and  freedom,  in  the  broad- 
est acceptation  of  that  term.  He  has  left  upon  record 
as  glowing  sentiments  a.*?  '^"'"'"  fell  from  the  lips  of  man 
in  that  great  cause.  Upon  this  subject,  on  every  occa- 
sion— ^at  the  bar,  on  the  hustings,  and  in  the  Senate — 
wherever  his  mind  seized  upon  it,  it  became  not  "  elo- 
quence," it  was  fiery  inspiration.  Views  upon  the  rights 
of  human  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  free  labor,  were  with 
him  no  "mawkish  sentimentalliy;"  they  controlled  and 
influenced  his  whole  life  from  boyhood  to  the  grave. 
Hence  it  was  that  when  this  unprecedented  rebellion 
raised  its  front  against  our  just  and  free  government^ 
Senator  Baker,  by  his  life  and  the  occupation  of  each 
moment,  was  willing  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  words. 
But  two  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  he  remarked  to  me, 
as  he  had  to  others:  "I  shall  never  come  out  this  strug- 
gle alive.  The  presentment  of  death  is  upon  me." 
Even  then  the  dark  wings  of  the  coming  messenger 
were  over  him,  and  he  walked  courageously  forward 
beneath  their  sad  shadow — 

"As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well, 
And  from  below  comes  a  scarce  audible  sound, 
80  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us." 
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Endeavoring  to  persuade  him  that  he  should  not  give 
way  to  gloomy  forebodings,  well  calculated  to  destroy  his 
peace  of  mind  and  usefulness  in  his  duties,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Senators,  the  sad  but  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
replied:  "  I  am  charged  with  having  much  to  do  by  my 
speech  in  bringing  these  troubles  upon  our  country.  I 
only  hope  to  have  more  to  do  by  my  acts  in  ending 
them." 

"Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  nnsednced,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal; 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single." 

The  most  brilliant  mental  efforts  of  his  life  are  not 
upon  record.  The  sudden  bursts  of  his  often  matchless 
eloquence  have  passed  away  with  the  time  and  occasion 
of  their  utterance.  Those  preserved  of  his  addresses 
on  different  occasions  are  cold  and  formal,  compared 
with  others  uttered  without  premeditation,  when  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  his  mind  glowed  with  the 
fire  of  genius  and  strength.  His  ease  and  grace  of 
delivery,  his  felicity  of  expression,  his  wonderful  flow  of 
harmonious  language,  the  musical  intonations  of  his  voice, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  him  in 
many  of  his  happy  efforts.  His  eulogies  upon  Senator 
Broderick  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  State  senator  of  Califor- 
nia, are  specimens  of  the  highest  oratorical  pathos;  while 
his  oration  in  San  Francisco  upon  celebrating  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  contains  passages  of  the  greatest 
sublimity  and  beauty.  In  my  judgment,  his  impromptu 
reply  to  Senator  Breckinridge,  during  our  session  in  July, 
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was  his  ablest  in  the  Senate.  But  the  genial  nature,  the 
eloquent  tongue,  the  mind  which  reveled  in  its  owti 
exuberant  creations,  now  sleeps  in  those  cerements 
which  at  last  embrace  with  their  chill  folds  all  the 
children  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  mourn  the  death  of  our  com- 
panion. With  my  estimate  of  his  character,  it  was  a 
noble  conclusion  to  an  almost  romantic  history.  As  we 
are  told 

"  The  patbs  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave," 
why  regret  the  certain  end,  when  the  feet  of  the  noble 
dead  have  trod  all  the  flowery  ways  of  enthusiasm,  elo- 
quence, and  patriotism?  Colonel  Baker  was  ambitious, 
he  died  a  Senator;  he  was  eloquent — he  held  a  Senate 
captive  and  heard  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  people; 
he  was  patriotic — he  could  do  no  more  than  sacrifice 
his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  amid  the  shock  of 
battle,  and  leading  the  van.  The  measure  of  human  aims 
with  him  was  complete.  Half  a  century  of  winters  had 
scattered  their  snows  upon  his  head — public  judgment 
had  awarded  him  a  place  among  the  most  eloquent,  and 
thus  honored  and  beloved  he  has  filled  his  destiny. 

Our  people  on  the  far  off  Pacific  will  gather  around 
his  bier  and  by  silent  tears  testify  not  his  but  their  own 
loss  and  affliction. 

The  restless  waves  of  a  great  ocean  will  moan  for  ages 
to  come  beside  his  grave,  and  his  honored  ashes  Ue  in 
the  peaceful  shadow  of  the  Lone  Mountain,  that  natural 
monument  for  the  loved  and  lost  of  our  new  empire. 


The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the 
Senate  adjourned. 
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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fbiday»  January  22,  1862. 


DEATH    OF    SENATOR    BAKER. 

A  MESSAGE  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Hickey,  its 
chief  clerk,  communicated  to  the  House  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Baker,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  message  from  the  Senate  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

December  11,  1861. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory 
of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Baker,  deceased,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oregon,  will  go  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Baker,  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Address  of  Mr,  Sheil,  of  Oregon. 

If  the  message  just  read  has  not  startled  us  from  our 
usual  decoram  by  annouQciiig  an  unexpected  calamity, 
its  effect  is  not  the  less  painful,  since  it  awakens 
memories  of  a  rooted  sorrow. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  is  dead.  He  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  while  bravely,  gallantly  engaging  the  enemy 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  21st  of 
last  October.  His  fellow  officers  and  men  bear  honor- 
able and  gratifying  testimony  of  his  daring  courage  in 
that  his  first  engagement  during  the  present  war.  Such 
courage  as  he  there  displayed  has  commanded  the 
universal  admiration  of  all  times;  and  so  ennobling  is 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  truly  brave,  that  we  can  confess 
to  be  hero  worshippers  without  being  guilty  of  idolatry. 

In  the  personal  history  of  the  deceased,  there  is  a 
lesson  well  calculated  to  inspire  hope  and  stimulate 
ambition  for  worthy  purposes  in  the  youth  of  our  coming 
generations.  No  pampered  ease  or  "castle  of  indolence" 
was  his  by  virtue  of  his  birthright.  The  solemn  but 
merciful  decree  passed  upon  "man's  first  disobedience" — 
that  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread — 
promised  him  no  royal  road  to  this  world's  honors. 
Yet  there  was  no  sinking  of  the  heart,  no  relaxing  of 
the  muscles,  nor  paling  of  the  cheek,  when  he  went 
forth  as  a  volunteer  to  the  great  and  most  merciless 
of  all  battle-fields — ^the  world.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
manhood  found  him  still  in  the  fields  but  without 
promotion. 
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At  this  period  his  mind  must  have  been  improved  by 
refining  and  elevating  studies,  or  some  new  impulse 
must  have  awakened  an  ambition  that  at  no  time  pre- 
vious seemed  to  have  engaged  his  thoughts  or  influenced 
his  actions;  for  thenceforth  he  evidently  determined  to 
seek  glory  by  the  mind,  rather  than  by  bodily  strength. 
His  repeated  triumphs,  and  the  many  honors  fairly  won 
in  his  new  field  of  labor,  fully  justified  him  in  his  high 
resolve. 

A  youth  when  landing  upon  our  shores,  without 
friends,  fortune,  or  even  what  is  considered  an  education, 
before  he  reached  the  meridian  of  life  he  was  honored 
with  the  credentials  of  a  Senator  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon — 
the  highest  honor  that  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union 
can  confer  upon  her  citizens. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
heard  Colonel  Baker  in  his  forensic  efforts  before  the 
people,  or  on  the  floor  of  this  House  or  of  the  Senate, 
cannot  easily  let  slip  the  silver  thread  of  memory  that 
renews  our  pleasures  by  reviving  such  delightful  remi- 
niscences. True,  he  had  not  the  statesmanlike  gravity 
and  ponderous  utterance  of  a  Webster,  nor  the  oratorical 
elegance  of  a  Clay,  nor  the  stem  and  unanswerable  logic 
of  a  Calhoun;  but  he  had  a  mind  stored  with  the  richest 
treasures  of  English  literature;  a  fluency  as  inexhausti- 
ble as  a  well  of  living  waters;  a  vivid  imagination,  though 
never  violating  the  rules  of  correct  taste;  a  memory  that 
had  complete  control  over  the  storehouse  of  his  knowl- 
edge; and  a  delivery  apparently  unstudied,  and  yet  so 
graceful,  that  gave  to  his  eloquence  a  power  which,  if  it 
did  not  always  convince,  it  was  always  certain  to  please. 
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On  the  successful  completion,  as  it  was  believed  for 
a  short  time,  of  the  submarine  telegraph  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  our  citizens,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  manifested  their  deUght 
by  speeches,  processions,  and  other  public  demonstra- 
tions, for  what  they  regarded  as  the  greatest  achievement 
of  modern  science.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
celebrated  the  event  with  becoming  ceremony.  They 
selected  Colonel  Baker  as  orator  for  the  occasion ;  and 
fully  did  his  peerless  effort  justify  their  choice.  He 
saw  not  "as  in  a  glass,  darkly,"  but  by  the  clear  light  of 
intelligent  calculation,  that  while  one  end  of  tlie  line 
might  be  in  London,  the  other  must  ultimately  be  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  thus  the  ties  of  home, 
and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  the  bonds  of  interest  were 
no  longer  to  be  loosened  by  time,  nor  weakened  by 
distance.  To  the  citizens  of  that  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
Republic  such  a  picture  of  such  a  future,  though  drawn 
by  an  inferior  hand,  would  appeal  with  thrilling  effect. 
But  while  the  original  enterprise  failed — an  enter- 
prise so  grand  in  its  conception,  so  beneficent  in  its 
anticipated  results — its  extension  across  the  continent  is 
a  successfully  established  fact.  Yet  while  we  rejoice  in 
this  noble  proof  of  American  enterprise,  the  melancholy 
reflection  will  be  ever  associated  with  these  incidents, 
that  among  the  first  telegrams  sent  over  this  same  line 
to  the  Pacific,  there  was  one  that  announced  the  death  in 
battle  of  the  gifted  orator. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  just  made  have  been 
necessarily  very  brief  My  limited  acquaintance  with 
Colonel  Baker,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  residence 
in  Oregon,  as  well  as  a  wide  divergence  in  our  political 
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views  and  faith,  prevent  me  from  detailing  more  par- 
ticularly the  traits  of  liis  character,  as  also  the  distin- 
guished achievements  of  his  military  prowess.  Aware 
that  there  are  others  who  will  ftdly  and  more  ably  supply 
my  deficiency,  I  feel  less  apprehension  than  I  otherwise 
should. 

As  the  representative  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  duty, 
consecrated  by  an  impulse  that  finds  a  home  in  every 
generous  heart,  demands  this  offering  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased. 

But,  sir,  there  is  something  more  than  a  sense  of 
duty  that  prompts  me  to  take  part  in  this  solemn  cere- 
mony. I  would  do  injustice  to  my  feelings  if  I  refused, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  to  pay  my  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer  and  an  eloquent 
Senator. 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United 
States  has  received  with  the  deepest  sensibility  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Baker. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  profound  respect  that  the  House  entertains  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Hon.  £.  D.  Bakbr  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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Addre^  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  sorrowfulness  of  spirit,  such  as 
I  have  seldom  felt,  I  rise  to  second  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  honorable  member  from  Oregon. 

As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  deceased  Senator,  and 
as  a  representative  of  California,  I  should  be  doing 
injustice  alike  to  my  own  feelings  and  to  the  feeUngs  of 
those  who  have  honored  me  with  a  seat  upon  this  floor, 
did  I  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  adding  my 
tribute,  however  humble,  to  his  memory  and  worth. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  time  in  our  history  that  tries 
the  materials  of  which  men  are  made.  It  may  have 
been  difficult  heretofore,  but  now  the  chaff  is  easily 
separated  from  the  wheat — the  base  metal  from  the 
gold.  Perhaps  no  higher  eulogy  could  be  passed  upon 
the  lamented  Senator  than  to  say,  no  man  who  knew 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  ever  doubted  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  Federal  Government  When  this 
rebellion  burst  upon  the  country,  enveloping  it  in  darkness 
black  as  night, — when  no  friendly  star  penetrated  the 
gloom — when  a  large  portion  of  our  people  had  forgotten 
the  struggles  and  teachings  of  our  fathers,  and  the  beauties 
and  blessings  of  our  liberal  institutions,  and  had  allowed 
their  hearts  to  become  alienated  from  the  Government, 
until  they  found  themselves  arrayed  in  arms  against  and 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  it,  and  a  greater  number  still 
were  apathetic — when  the  very  pillars  were  crumbling, 
and  the  foundation  stones  were  settUng  away,-  threaten- 
ing a  total  destruction  of  the  whole  structure, — ^it  was 
not  doubted  where  Colonel  Baker  would  be  found.    All 
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knew  that  his  eloquent  voice  would  be  heard  defending 
the  Constitution  and  Government;  that  he  would  speak 
such  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  as  would  energize 
the  timid  and  the  weak,  and  that  his  arm  would  be 
reached  out  to  protect  and  to  defend. 

Oh!  that  all  of  his  associates  in  the  Senate  had  been 
like  him !  Then  the  earth  would  not  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  mighty  throes  of  this  great  Republic; 
then  the  nation  would  not  have  bled  from  every  pore,  as 
she  now  bleeds.  He  was  always  ready  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  Government,  whether  upon  the  stump,  in 
the  National  Councils,  or  in  the  tented  field.  His  great 
heart  was  so  wedded  to  it  that  it  had  not  a  pulsation 
but  what  was  devotional,  and  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  been  swerved  from  its  loyalty.  Like  the 
old  cannon  at  Sumter,  which,  though  it  had  been  used 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  to  thunder  forth  salvos  in  honor 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  when  proudly  and  defiantly 
unfurled  to  the  breeze,  yet  when  used  to  salute  it  on 
being  hauled  down,  after  capitulation  to  a  treasonable 
foe,  burst  into  fragments;  so  would  the  heart  of  Colonel 
Baker,  ere  it  could  have  been  turned  from  its  allegiance 
to  a  government  that  had  so  long  received  its  warmest 
pulsations  and  truest  devotion. 

It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  with  all  loyal  men 
in  California — ^and,  thank  Heaven!  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  there  are  as  loyal,  and  true,  as  any  who 
breathe  the  inspiring  air  of  liberty — that  the  country 
had  Colonel  Baker  in  its  chief  council,  in  the  place  of 
one  who  had  forgotten  alike  his  duty  to  his  government^ 
and  the  binding  force  of  his  oath  of  office  to  support 
the   Constitution.     Cahfomia  never  regarded  him   as 
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belonging  particularly  to  Oregon,  but  as  well  to  herself, 
and  the  whole  country.  Besides,  as  he  was  long  a  citizen 
there,  she  claims,  by  having  given  him  prominence,  no 
small  share  of  the  credit  of  his  having  been  placed  in 
the  Senate. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  loyal  defender  of  the 
Government,  to  whom  so  many  thousands  looked  for 
counsel  and  direction  when  that  Government  was  attacked 
by  this  giant  rebellion,  this  bold  and  daring  warrior 
chieftain,  whose  fiery  words  of  stirring  eloquence,  assisted 
so  much  in  fanning  into  a  flame  the  slumbering  embers 
of  patriotism  in  the  bosoms  of  our  people,  was  not  a 
native  of  the  country.  Yet  how  many  of  our  citizens, 
who  are  natives  of  the  soil,  and  inherit  the  blood  of 
revolutionary  sires,  might  learn  a  lesson  of  duty  and 
patriotism  from  him.  The  loyalty  of  Bakeb,  Sigel, 
Corcoran,  and  their  brave  countrymen,  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  inviting-  them  to  our  shores, 
and  extending  to  them  all  the  benefits  of  our  republican 
institutions.  They  had  struggled  for  years  through 
difficulties  that  would  have  appalled  a  less  brave  and 
indomitable  people,  to  gain  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  which,  being  established,  they  magnani- 
mously tendered  to  the  oppressed  of  every  land  a  home, 
and  full  participation  in,  and  enjoyment  of,  its  liberal  pro- 
visions. In  doing  this,  our  fathers  truly  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters,  which,  after  many  days,  has  returned 
to  aid  us  with  the  assistance  of  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  to-day  gallantly  bearing  arms  in  defense 
of  the  government,  and  among  the  leaders  of  whom 
Baker,  Sigel,  and  Corcoran  have  been  prominent 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the  traitors,  whose 
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headquarters  are  at  Richmond,  should  desire  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  to  change  our 
naturalization  laws,  as  our  foreign-bom  citizens  furnish 
the  poorest  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture  traitors, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  have  tasted  of  tyranny 
in  the  Old  World,  and  have  no  longing  for  it  here. 
General  Baker  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the 
year  1811.  In  1815  his  father,  Edward  Baker,  removed 
with  his  family  to  this  country,  settling  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  they  resided  for  about  ten  years. 
In  1825  he  removed  his  family  to  Illinois,  where  the 
early  manhood  of  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  spent, 
and  where  his  remarkable  mind  ripened  into  full  power 
and  elegance.  Young  Baker  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Caverly,  at  Carrolton,  at  which  place  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  high  character  and  position,  who  still 
survives  him.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Springfield, 
Illinois.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  and  re-elected  soon  thereafter.  He  served 
from  1840  to  1844  in  the  State  Senate.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  this  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  serving  with  distinction  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  difficulties  with  Mexico,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Springfield,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  young  men,  who 
were  immediately  accepted  by  the  Government,  and 
embarked  for  the  war. 

On  arriving  at  Matamoros,  irregularities  were  discov- 
ered that  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  Colonel 
Baker  came  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches. 
When  he  arrived  here  Congress  was  in  session,  and 
availing  himself  of  his  right  to  a  seat,  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  volunteers,  then  in  the  field,  in  a  speech  of 
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great  force  and  power.  His  mission  to  Washington 
accomplished,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House,  and 
returned  to  his  regiment  in  time  to  share  in  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  After  its  close,  he  was  again  elected 
to  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  served  his  term  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success.  His  eulogy,  pronounced  during  that 
term,  upon  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  is  one  of  the 
gems  that  ornament  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  In 
1852  he  went  to  California,  establishing  himself  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  practised  his  profession  with 
success,  notwithstanding  he  took  strong  grounds  against 
certain  popular  movements,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  popularity  of  any  other  man.  But  Colonel  Baker 
could  not  be  unpopular,  as  his  eloquence  always  charmed, 
though  it  did  not  always  convince  the  multitude. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco.  That 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  a  friendly 
intercourse  existed  between  us  until  his  death. 

On  his  advent  into  California,  he  found  a  political 
despotism  reigning  there,  as  corrupt,  as  it  was  intolerant, 
which  had  well-nigh  crushed  out  the  last  relic  of  political 
freedom,  and  the  last  hope  of  freemen.  This  state  of 
things  was  sufficient  to  enlist  his  earnest  attention,  and 
he  finally  yielded  his  determination  to  eschew  politics 
altogether,  to  the  clamors  of  those  desiring  reform  in 
the  city  and  State  governments,  who  thought  his  popu- 
larity would  secure  his  election,  and  his  ability  enable 
him  to  eflfect  the  desired  reformation,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  the  State  senate  in  1855.  I  was  among 
those  selected  on  the  legislative  ticket  with  him;  but 
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though  a  stirring  canvass  was  made,  we  suffered  a 
Waterloo  defeat  This,  however,  instead  of  dishearten- 
ing, only  aroused  his  energies  and  fixed  his  determination. 
In  1856  he  entered  the  field  for  Fremont,  and,  though 
there  was  no  hope  of  carrying  California,  made  a  brilliant 
canvass  of  the  State.  During  this  campaign,  it  frequently 
happened  that  no  person  of  his  political  sentiments  could 
be  found  to  introduce  him  to  his  audiences,  when  he 
would  either  introduce  himself,  or  some  person  noto- 
riously opposed  to  his  principles,  would  volunteer  to 
render  him  that  service.  But  notwithstanding  so  few 
at  this  time  agreed  with  him  politically,  so  great  was  his 
reputation  as  an  orator,  he  could  always  command  larger 
audiences  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  State;  and 
though  he  suffered  defeat  after  defeat,  in  successive 
campaigns,  he  never  relaxed  his  energies,  his  hold  upon 
the  public  mind,  or  his  determination  to  see  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  freedom  of  speech  in  California.  He 
knew  that  intolerance  could  not  last  always,  and  that 
reformation,  justice,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  must  finally  prevail. 

After  struggling  along  from  year  to  year  until  his 
object  was  nearly  an  accomplished  fact,  or  at  least  until 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  faintly  preceptible,  he  went 
in  1859  to  Oregon,  where  he  entered  immediately  the 
political  arena,  and  after  a  brilliant  campaign  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  From  this  period  his  acts  are  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
are  so  well  understood,  I  need  not  advert  to  them.  To 
his  unyielding  determination,  coupled  with  his  undying 
love  for  free  institutions,  his  glowing  eloquence  and 
unanswerable  logic,  is  Cahforuia  indebted,  more  than  to 
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any  other  man,  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  political 
despotism  that  so  long  held  her  in  its  traitorous  grasp, 
And  the  whole  country  is  also  indebted  to  him  in  no 
small  degree,  that  California  is  to-day  in  the  Union  by 
her  own  act  and  choice,  and  as  true  and  loyal  as  any 
State  over  which  the  banner  of  freedom  waves. 

Years  ago,  when  our  present  difficulties  were  only 
foreseen  by  the  wise  and  cautious,  and  scarcely  believed 
to  be  of  probable  occurrence  by  them.  Baker  was 
engaged  in  moulding  public  sentiment,  and  inculcating 
something  like  a  proper  respect  for  the  sacred  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  upon  all  questions  of  public  policy. 

The  oligarchy  that  ruled  the  State  as  vidth  a  rod  of 
iron,  claiming  to  represent  it  here  and  elsewhere,  but 
who  outraged  every  sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  betrayed  every  trust  confided  to  them,  saw, 
doubtless,  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  their 
power;  but  they  could  not  reach  hin  in  any  way.  He 
gave  them  no  cause  of  attack;  cool,  courteous,  and  affii- 
ble,  he  would  meet  them  with  weapons  they  knew  not 
how  to  use — logic,  eloquence,  and  moral  heroism.  They 
were  even  forced  to  applaud  his  eloquence,  which  seemed 
to  thrill  and  charm  all  who  sat  beneath  it;  but  his  clear 
logic  they  would  seek  to  bury  beneath  their  subtle  sophis- 
tries, or  dispel  its  force  by  mere  denunciation. 

Perhaps  the  most  saddening  event  that  befell  Colonel 
Baker  in  California  was  the  death  of  his  friend — ^the 
detemiined,  true,  loyal,  gallant,  lion-hearted  Senator 
Broderick.  They  had'  just  been  through  a  campaign 
together,  armed  only  with  truth  and  justice;  and  followed 
by  an  undisciplined  train  of  supporters,  having  had  to  meet 
an  organization  that  had  always  held  despotic  sway,  they 
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were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unsuccessful.  While 
their  hearts  were  still  sore  at  the  want  of  success  of  their 
cherished  principles,  Broderick  fell  a  victim  to  that  code, 
unjust  as  it  is  cruel  and  barbarous,  that,  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  still  disgraces  alike  humanity  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  whole  State  was  sensibly  affected 
by  the  death  of  one  they  had  looked  upon  as  a  cham- 
pion, as  true  to  his  principles  as  the  needle  to  the  north 
pole.  Thousands,  even  among  those  who  had  always 
opposed  him  politically,  as  they  gazed  upon  his  inani- 
mate form,  paid  the  tribute  of  tears  to  the  fallen  hero. 
Colonel  Baker,  by  general  consent,  became  the  funeral 
orator,  and  in  words  of  pathetic  eloquence  did  justice  to 
the  memory  of  one  so  daring,  so  noble,  and  so  true. 
But  where  will  the  orator  be  found  in  California,  or  here, 
who  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  self- 
sacrificing,  patriotic,  and  gallant  Colonel  Baker  t 

As  a  noticeable  incident,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  supposed  that  a  strong 
and  durable  cable  had  been  laid  through  the  Atlantic, 
that  would  thereafter  pulsate  with  thought  between  the 
great  hearts  of  the  Old  and  Nev  World,  the  people  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  duly  celebrated  the  event. 
Always  enterprising  and  enthusiastic,  the  citizens  turned 
out  in  vast  numbers;  and  Colonel  Baker,  being  one  who 
could  always  meet-  the  expectations  of  the  people,  was 
chosen  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  with  great  credit.  All  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him  on  that  occasion  pronounced 
his  effort  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  discourses 
to  which  they  had  ever  listened.  Years  of  busy  tumult 
had  rolled  their  round,  when  certain  energetic  persons 
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determined  upon  the  construction  of  a  trans-continental 
telegraph  line,  that  should  unite  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  sea-board.    In  due  time  the 
great  work  was  commenced,  and  the  people  watched  its 
progress  with  much  interest,  until  finally  they  were  told 
that  on  the  morrow  it  would  be  completed,  and  they 
brought  within  instant  communication  with  their  old 
homes;    when,  though  separated  by  mountain  chains, 
valleys,  and  wide-spreading  deserts,  husbands  and  fathers 
could  converse,  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  with 
wives  and  children,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated 
for  years,  as  though  they  again  surrounded  the  family 
hearth.     That  morrow  came,  and  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  had  prepared  to  celebrate  that  event,  also,  with 
fitting  demonstrations  of  joy.     The  wires  were  at  last 
joined  together.     Distance  had  been  overcome.     The 
stormy  Atlantic  and  the  peaceful  Pacific,  separated  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  if  not  now  united,  were  at  least 
brought  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other.     But 
all  rejoicing  was  soon  terminated.     The  first  message 
that  flashed  from  east  to  west  over  the  wires  announced 
the  death  of  Colonel  Baker.     Quick  almost  as  the  elec- 
tric flash  that  conveyed  the  message  there,  did  the  cur- 
rent of  sorrow  run  through  the  city.     Joy  faded  from 
the  faces  of  the  multitude.     The  crowded  streets  were 
hushed  into  silence;  and  in  place  of  loud  rejoicing  came 
the  whispered  accents  of  mourning.     All  who  loved  the 
Union  and  the  old  flag,  felt  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
defenders  of  the  former  had  fallen  heroically  defending 
the  latter.     All  agreed  a  great  man  had  passed  away. 
Thousands  mourned  in  him  the  loss  of  a  true  and  gener- 
ous friend.      All  mourned  for  the  great  orator  whose 
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silvery  voice  they  had  so  often  heard  as  it  stole  out  in 
harmonious  cadences  upon  the  evening  air,  on  occasions 
well  remembered,  when  his  eloquence  had  seemed  to 
Uft  them  above  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  world 
into  a  sphere  of  poetry  and  thought  which  his  genius  had 
created  A  great  party  mourned  the  loss  of  an  intrepid 
leader,  who  had  done  so  much  to  call  it  into  existence  in 
that  State,  and  cause  it  to  become  the  ruling  power. 
They  felt  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  pronounced  upon 
the  death  of  the  lamented  Broderick,  "as  in  life  no  other 
voice  among  us  so  rang  its  trumpet  blast  upon  the  ear 
of  freemen,  so  in  death  its  echoes  will  reverberate  amidst 
our  mountains  and  our  valleys,  until  truth  and  valor  cease 
to  appeal  to  the  human  heart." 

And  there  were  others  there  whose  sorrow  could  only 
be  comforted  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Father  who 
had  called  the  gallant  hero  home.  A  loving,  trusting 
wife  was  apprised  by  that  despatch  that  she  was  thence- 
forth a  widow,  and  daughters  were  informed  that  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father  had  died  "  doing  duty."  I  would 
not  disturb  the  sublimity  of  their  sorrow,  or  quietude  of 
their  woe;  and  yet,  I  would  assure  them  that  a  grateful 
country  will  hold  in  sacred  remembrance  those  who  fall 
in  defense  of  our  great  inheritance — the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  To  the  sorrow-stricken  widow  and 
children  I  would  say,  weep  not,  grieve  not;  it  is  glorious 
to  die  in  defense  of  one's  country,  in  the  performance  of 
the  highest  earthly  duty;  and  dying  thus,  to  the  patriot 
death  is  robbed  of  its  sting. 

Could  I  speak  to-day  to  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots, who  struggled  so  long  to  establish  this  Govern- 
ment for  us,  and  to  Baker,  Lyon,  and  Ellsworth,  and 
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their  brave  comrades  who  have  fallen  in  its  defense,  I 
would  acknowledge  to  the  former  that  we  have  sinned 
deeply;  that  the  Government  which  they  established  has 
taken  to  its  bosom  many  vipers,  who,  after  being  warmed 
into  strength  and  power,  have  stung  it  until  every 
artery  has  flowed  with  a  green,  corrupting,  and  poisonous 
current ;  but  I  would  assure  them  that  it  is  recovering 
from  it;  and  that  we  see  cheering  evidences  that  it  will 
soon  be  restored  to  full  health,  strength,  and  vigor  in  all  its 
parts,  without  undergoing  the  amputation  of  any  member 
of  its  great  body;  and  the  latter  I  would  assure,  that  the  • 
great  cause  for  which  they  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives 
is  constantly  progressing,  and  that  the  armed  hosts  mar- 
shaled in  defense  of  the  Constitution  will  onward,  and 
onward,  and  onward  move,  until  every  armed  foe  is  driven 
from  the  limits  of  the  country,  and  every  rebel  footprint 
is  obliterated  from  our  soil.  To  accomplish  this,  let  the 
loyal  people  emulate  the  self-abnegating  example  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Baker.  Let  our  Army  strike  quick,  and 
hard,  and  home  upon  the  enemy,  and  treason  will  melt 
and  flee  away.     Follow  his  example, 

<<And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

in  every  State  and  Territory,  that  has  ever  acknowledged 
its  sway. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Senator  have  been  removed 
for  burial  to  my  far-off  home  of  the  West,  where  the 
waves  of  the  mild  Pacific  gently  lave  the  golden  sands 
from  the  Sierra's  slopes. 

"Good  friend!  true  hero!"  to  your  memory  hail:  to 
the  kind  face,  the  genial  companion,  the  manly  form, 
farewell! 
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Address  of  Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  funeral  procession  of  the  departed 
Baker  has  passed  through  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
Atlantic  cities.  The  steamer,  perhaps  to-day,  is  bearing 
its  precious  burden  between  the  portals  of  the  Gk)lden 
Gate.  The  thousands  who,  with  enthusiastic  acclaim, 
cheered  his  departure  as  a  Senator,  stand,  with  bowed 
frames,  and  bared  heads,  and  weeping  eyes,  to  receive 
with  honor,  but  with  sorrow,  the  Ufeless  remains  that 
are  to  be  buried  in  their  midst.  And  there  devolves 
upon  us,  his  former  associates,  brought  by  the  telegraph 
almost  to  the  side  of  his  open  grave,  the  duty  of  render- 
ing also  our  tribute  of  affection  to  his  memory. 

To  say  that  the  deceased  Senator  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  is  simply  to  reiterate  what  the  whole  country 
long  since  conceded.  He  carved  out  his  own  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  He  built  his  own  pedestal  in  our 
American  Valhalla.  And  if  the  French  philosopher 
D*Alembert  was  correct  in  saying  that  there  are  but 
three  ways  of  rising  in  the  world — ^to  soar,  to  crawl,  and 
to  climb^-our  friend's  history  is  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  last  and  worthiest  of  these  ways.  The  hand- 
loom  weaver  boy  of  Philadelphia — ^the  friendless  lad,  with 
his  whole  fortune  in  a  meager  bundle,  turning  his  face 
westward — ^the  patient  journey,  footsore  and  weary,  over 
mountains  and  valleys — the  deputy  in  the  clerk's  office 
at  Carrolton,  patiently  mastering  the  principles  of  the 
law — his  rapid  rise  in  his  profession — his  election  to 
Congress  from  the  capital  of  Illinois — his  volunteering 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  raising,  equipping,  and  march- 
ing his   regiment  within  fourteen  days — his  brilliant 
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charge  at  Cerro  Gordo,  when  following  up  the  victory 
which  his  impetuous  and  dashing  heroism  had  mainly 
won,  he  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles  with  fearful 
slaughter — his  removal,  on  his  return,  to  another  con- 
gressional district,  which  he  carried  by  his  wonderful 
eloquence  against  its  previous  political  convictions — his 
removal  to  California — ^his  thrilling  oration  over  the 
murdered  Broderick — ^his  triumphant  canvass  in  Ore- 
gon— his  election  to  the  Senate  by  a  legislature,  a  large 
majority  of  which  differed  with  him  in  their  political 
associations — his  bnlliant  and  impromptu  denunciations 
of  traitors,  whom,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  he  propheti- 
cally hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock — his  exchanging 
the  robe  of  the  Senator  for  the  sword  of  the  Soldier — 
his  daring  struggle  to  wrest  victory,  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  from  fate  itself — ^and  his  death  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  literally  with  his  back  to  the  field  and  his 
face  to  the  foe — what  an  eventful  life,  to  be  crowned 
by  such  a  glorious  death. 

We  know  not  but  that  death  may  have  been  as  wel- 
come to  him  as  life,  especially  when  he  fell  in  such  a 
sacred  cause.  Some  long  for  death  on  the  battle-field, 
knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
that  he  who  dies  for  his  country  is  enshrined  forever  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  patriot  hearts.  Others 
who,  if  we  could  put  a  window  in  their  breasts,  we 
would  find  that  they  carried  a  burden  of  care  or  sorrow 
through  life,  feel  that  the  shaft  of  death,  when  sped  by 
its  messenger,  would  have  no  pain  for  them.  And  with 
others,  life  is  so  joyous  that  the  hour  of  their  departure 
is  one  of  gloom,  and  thick  darkness  encompasses  the 
valley  their  feet  must  tread.     But  for  our  friend,  who 
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had  won  his  way  to  his  highest  ambition,  and  who  fell, 
in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  in  defense  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  charging  at  the  head  of  advancing 
columns,  careless  of  danger,  of  odds,  or  of  death,  leaving 
behind  him  a  glory  which  shall  survive  long  after  his 
tombstone  has  molded  into  dust — we  should  rather  weave 
for  him  a  garland  of  joy  than  a  chaplet  of  sorrow. 

I  know  there  was  sadness  in  the  family,  which  no 
earthly  sympathy  can  assuage.  I  know  there  was  sad- 
ness at  the  White  House,  where  his  early  friends 
mourned  their  irreparable  loss.  I  know  there  was  sad- 
ness at  the  Capitol;  sadness  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
sadness  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  sadness  as  one 
of  the  first  messages  flashed  along  the  wire  he  had  so 
earnestly  longed  to  see  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
bore  to  the  Pacific  the  tidings  of  their  great  loss.  There 
was  sadness  around  the  camp-fires  of  over  a  half-million 
gallant  volunteers,  who,  like  him,  had  offered  their  lives 
to  their  country  in  its  hour  of  trial.  So,  too,  if  the  legends 
of  antiquity  intend  to  commemorate  some  patriotic  sacri- 
fice of  life  by  the  story  of  Curtius  leaping  into  an  open 
gulf  to  save  the  Roman  republic,  was  there  sorrow  doubt- 
less at  his  fate.  And  sadness,  too,  when  Leonidas,  at 
the  head  of  his  feeble  band,  looked  death  calmly  in  the 
face,  and  gave  up  his  narrow  span  of  earthly  life  to  live, 
immortalized  in  history. 

But,  though  there  may  be  sadness  such  as  this,  let  us 
also  rejoice  that  our  friend  has  left  behind  him  such  a 
record  and  such  a  fame,  heightened  by  his  magical  elo- 
quence, and  hallowed  forever  by  his  fervid  patriotism. 
For,  doubly  crowned,  as  Statesman  and  as  Warrior, 
"From  the  top  of  fame's  ladder  he  stepped  to  the  sky." 
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Address  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speakeb:  Edward  D.  Baker  was  an  Englishman 
born ;  yet  as  an  adopted  American  citizen,  a  tribute  to 
his  memory  even  by  one  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of 
his  active  life,  will  not  be  deemed  obtrusive,  for  his  was 
a  national  character.  His  infancy  was  cradled  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  his  manhood  careered  in  the  storms 
of  war,  his  penetrating  mind  discerned  his  fatal  fall,  and 
he  now  sleeps  in  a  warrior's  grave.  Bold  and  fearless, 
his  eloquent  voice  was  lately  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  in  withering  denunciations  of  treason,  and  his  last 
vital  action  was  a  patriot's  martyrdom.  Conspicuous 
in  all  his  movements,  he  was  the  marked  object  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  fatal  field  in  mute  silence  enshrouds 
his  form.  Poverty  was  his  inheritance,  civil  and  military 
pre-eminence,  his  testamentary  bequest.  Reared  by  no 
bountiful  hand,  his  early  days  spent  in  a  city  life  of  un- 
envied  toil,  he  brooked  the  frowns  of  penurj'  and  want, 
and  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  West,  he  sought  a  home  of  future 
usefulness.  Proud  of  his  profession,  he  rivaled  the 
nation's  Douglas.  His  ambition  was  of  no  ordinary 
mould;  stimulated  by  the  surroundings  of  his  adopted 
home,  just  bursting  the  bands  of  primeval  beauty,  and 
gradually  emerging  into  national  usefulness,  his  new-made 
friends  appreciated  his  energy  of  character,  and  tendered 
him  legislative  preferment 

Civil  honors  awaited  him,  and  with  almost  matchless 
eloquence  his  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  gave  him  an 
elevated  position  in  this  new  theater,  and  won  for  him 
the  name  of  Orator.    His  patriotic  devotion  was  not 
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surpassed  by  the  native-born  citizen.     Guided  by  that 
love  that  masters  the  soul,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  gave 
up  the  emoluments  and  trappings  of  civil  office,  and 
sought  the  tented  field.     Upon  Cerro  Gordo's  heights, 
he  aided  in  planting  the  banner  of  the  American  Union, 
which,  in  his  fall,  became  his  winding  sheet.     Upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit 
sought  other  climes,  and  California,  with  her  gilded 
beauty,  became  the  spot  of  the  patriot's  care,  where 
clustered  for  a  time  the  joys  of  home,  and  the  rich  re- 
ward for  eminent  services  was  a  people's  devotion.     He 
was  generous,  brave,  and  manly,  winning  favor  by  his 
mildness  of  character,  yet  decisive  action.     In  political 
or  legal  conflicts  he  dealt  his  blows  with  artistic  skill. 
As  a  commander  in  the  field  or  leader  in  party  contests, 
he  stood  pre-eminent  for  his  firmness,  bravery,  and  gal- 
lantry.   Possessing  a  mind  bold  in  conception,  grand  in 
design,  and  powerful  in  execution,  he  was  fitted  for  every 
crisis  that  marked  the  eventful  age  in  which  his  brilliant 
career  shone  forth  so  conspicuously.     Indomitable  energy 
and  burning  zeal  for  his  country,  were  characteristics  that 
stamped  his  every  action.     With  no  model,  he  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes.     His  persuasive  manner 
captivated  his  hearers  in  debate,  and  his  true  nobleness 
of  character  won  for  him  a  myriad  of  friends.     Separated 
from  the  social  ties,  which  linked  his  temporary  destiny, 
with  all  that  could  stimulate  a  generous  heart,  he  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  EMPIRE  CITY  OF  THE  WESTERN 
OCEAN,  with  recollections  of  sweet  endearment,  and 
bid  it  farewell  for  the  spot  that  last  honored  him  with 
civil  promotion.     Infant  Oregon  found  in  him  a  devotee 
to  her  fast-developing  resources,  and  a  confiding  con- 
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stituency  trusted  the  gifted  stranger  with  her  fortunes  and 
her  fate.  He  was  to  speak  for  her  in  the  national  Capitol. 
True  as  she  was  to  that  Union,  which  constituted  the 
elevated  aim  of  his  highest,  his  proudest  aspirations,  he 
won  for  her  an  enviable  position.  A  nation's  peril  led 
him  to  the  field;  and,  like  the  gallant  Lyon,  he  sought 
death  rather  than  defeat. 

That  a  deep  sorrow  pervades  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  the  loss  of  a  man  so  energetic,  firm,  and 
true  to  her  interests  in  this  trying  struggle  for  a  nation's 
integrity,  none  will  gainsay;  yet  with  that  feeling  there 
is  mingled  an  exultant  pride,  that  he,  the  distinguished 
dead,  was  one  of  us.  He  emphatically  belonged  to  the 
people.  From  their  ranks  he  sprung;  for  their  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  he  labored;  for  their  approval  he 
toiled;  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  honor  he  died.  How 
commendable  such  a  death !  to  leave  a  name  enshrined 
in  the  heart  of  this  great  nation.  He  felt  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  would  fall  a  martyr  in  stemming  the  culmi- 
nation of  this  wide-spread  treason;  but  nothing  daunted» 
with  heart  of  fire  and  brow  of  steel,  he  unbosomed  his 
front  to  the  torrent  that  overwhelmed  his.  gallant  form. 
Naught  but  the  frame  of  such  a  spirit  can  ever  die.  The 
spirit  will  live,  to  animate  all  patriots.  Ball's  Bluff*,  in  all 
rrcorded  time,  will  proclaim  his  martyrdom.  "The  din 
of  battle  and  clash  of  arms"  awake  not  the  sleeping  dead. 
Oregon  raises  the  wail  of  woe,  State  after  State  joins  in 
the  sad  chorus,  and  the  private  circle  wears  a  melancholy 
cast.  Edward  D.  Baker  is  gone,  and,  in  his  eloquent 
and  touching  language  at  the  grave  of  Broderick,  let  us 
for  him  exclaim:  "Good  friend,  true  hero,  hail!  and 
farewell." 
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Address  of  Mb.  Richardson,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  the  House  will  indulge  me 
while  I  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  I  first  met  Colonel  Baker,  sir,  in  1832,  upon  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  were 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  in  different  commands.  At  the  close 
of  that  campaign  we  returned  and  lived  in  adjoining 
counties.  We  met  frequently  at  the  bar.  We  were 
members  together  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  State  in  1837.  We  served  two  years  in  the  Senate 
of  that  State  together.  During  the  war  with  Mexico 
he  commanded  a  regiment;  I  was  a  subordinate  officer 
of  another  regiment  during  the  same  period.  We  served 
together  during  one  Congress  in  this  Hall.  I  have  known 
him  well.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  all  the  various  re- 
lations where  we  have  met,  to  encounter  him  in  debate. 
We  belonged  to  different  and  opposing  political  parties; 
and  at  the  bar,  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  before 
popular  assemblies,  in  this  House,  I  never  came  from  a 
contest  with  him  the  victor.  I  have  met  but  few  men 
in  public  life,  sir,  who  were  more  brilliant  as  orators 
than  Colonel  Baker,  and  he  added  to  it  high  scholastic 
attainments.  But,  sir,  it  would  be  drawing  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  his  character  if  we  only  gave  him  these  attri- 
butes. While  his  mind  "possessed  the  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond,  it  had  its  solidity,  too." 

Before  popular  assemblies  his  brilliancy  of  display 
attracted  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  audience. 
It  was  for  the  adversary  to  discover  that  in  these  con- 
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troversies  there  was  more  than  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
I  have  met  but  few  men  in  public  life  whom  I  regarded 
as  so  dangerous  an  adversary  in  a  political  contest  as 
Colonel  Baker  few  who  had  deeper  convictions  than  he 
had.  I  might  refer  to  numerous  instances  of  the  depth  of 
his  convictions,  but  one  will  be  sufficient.  When,  at  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  the  late  Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
Broderick,  to  which  the  Representative  from  California 
[Mr.  Phelps]  has  referred,  Colonel  Baker  denounced 
the  practice  of  dueling  as  inhuman  and  barbarous,  he 
uttered  no  new  sentiment  of  his.  In  1850,  during  a 
memorable  occasion  here,  a  collision  was  about  to  occur 
between  Colonel  Bissell,  of  Illinois,  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
In  a  casual  conversation  which  I  had  with  Colonel  Baker 
and  some  others  of  our  then  colleagues,  he  denounced  the 
practice  of  dueling  as  imfamous,  barbarous,  and  inhuman. 
It  struck  us  all  with  a  good  deal  of  astonishment,  show- 
ing that  we  had  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
character.  Brave,  daring,  gallant,  as  we  knew  him  to  be, 
we  thought  he  would  interpose  no  objection  to  the  fight 
We  combatted  his  arguments  as  best  we  could ;  but  they 
lefl  on  each  of  us  a  deep  impression.  But  for  that  con- 
versation, no  adjustment  of  the  diflBculty  would  have  been 
made.  Having  returned  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  General  Dawson,  then  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia,  came  to  my  seat  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  speak  with  me  in  the  rotunda.  I  went  there 
with  him.  He  said,  "We  can  settle  this  thing."  I 
agreed  to  try  with  him  to  settle  ii  But  for  the  con- 
versation which  had  taken  place  a  few  moments  before 
in  which  Colonel  Baker  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous 
part,  I  should  have  rejected  the  proposition  at  once.     I 
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will  not  relate  the  whole  history  of  that  transaction,  but 
\^ill  only  say  that  it  was  adjusted  without  dishonor  to 
Colonel  BisselL 

Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel  Baker  has  fulfilled  the  prophetic 
words  which  he  uttered  on  this  floor  in  1860.  He  said, 
at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  speeches, 

"  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  time  should  come  when  disunion 
rules  the  hour  and  discord  is  to  reign  supreme,  I  shall  again  be  ready 
to  give  the  best  blood  in  my  veins  to  my  country's  cause.  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  all  antagonists  with  lanco  in  rest,  to  do  battle  in 
every  land  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country  which  1  have 
sworn  to  support,  to  the  last  extremity,  against  disunionists  and  all 
its  enemies,  whether  of  the  South  or  North ;  to  meet  them  every- 
where! at  all  times,  with  speech  or  hand,  with  word  or  blow,  until 
thought  and  being  shall  be  mine  no  longer." 

He  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy. 

The  people  of  Illinois  felt  as  deep  anguish  in  the 
death  of  Colonel  Baker  as  did  the  people  on  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  or  as  any  people  in  this  nation. 
He  was  bound  to  them  by  many  ties.  His  mother  re- 
sides among  them.  His  brother  and  sister  are  there. 
His  early  manhood's  struggles  and  triumphs  were  there. 
He  led  her  sons  in  the  hour  of  battle  to  victory.  They 
honored  him  by  conferring  on  him  places  in  the  legis- 
lature and  in  Congress,  and  he  reflected  honor  on  them 
by  the  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  he  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Death  has  been  busy  with  that  bright  array  of  intellect 
which  shone  so  brightly  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  our 
times.  We  have  mourned  at  the  graves  of  Harden,  and 
Ford,  and  Harris,  and  Bissell,  and  our  cherished  leader, 
Douglas;  and  now  we  mourn  at  the  grave  of  Baker. 
The  gems  have  dropped  away  from  that  circle.     Some 
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of  its  brightest  stars  have  been  stricken  out  and  obscured. 
A  few  years  must  sweep  away  from  existence  those  who 
have  been  the  rivals  and  compeers  of  the  illustrious  dead; 
and,  sir,  if  the  survivors  can  bring  a  nation  sorrowing 
around  their  graves  as  have  done  those  who  have  gone 
before  them  to  the  tomb,  we  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice 
in  them. 

I  can  say,  from  my  knowledge  of  Colonel  Baker,  that 
he  was  the  manly  and  courteous  opponent,  the  unselfish 
friend,  the  statesman  without  reproach,  the  brilliant 
orator,  the  gallant  soldier.  In  obedience  to  his  orders, 
in  compliance  with  his  duties,  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand, standing  beneath  the  flag,  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  he  has  fallen,  and  gone  to  his 
rest  forever.  He  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind. 


Address  of  Mr.  Sargent,  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  unaffected  sadness  I  rise  to  add 
a  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased 
friend,  although  little  remains  to  be  said  by  way  of 
biography,  or  even  of  eulogy.  I  speak  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  man  from  long  association  socially 
and  politically — from  a  sympathy  with  his  principles  and 
active  cooperation  with  him  in  many  of  his  undertakings. 
Tame  and  dull  seem  any  words  of  eulogy  applied  to  that 
splendid  intellect,  that  valorous  heart,  unless  they  could 
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be  conceived  in  his  own  brain  of  fire,  and  uttered  by  his 
affluent  tongue.     But 

"His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  bigh 
Demand  no  pompous  eulogj — 

Ye  saw  Lis  deeds  1 
Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  snngi 
The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 

No  minstrel  needs!" 

His  faults,  which  were  few,  were  those  of  the  geoerous 
and  social;  his  virtues  were  many  and  heroic.  Deeply 
ingrained  in  his  nature  was  a  love  of  freedom;  a  rever- 
ence for  free  institutions,  free  labor,  free  men;  a  pleasure 
in  the  elevation  of  the  masses  that  no  demagogue  can 
appreciate.  Hence,  his  noblest  efforts  of  oratory  and 
richest  gems  of  thought  are  found  in  those  orations 
where  he  appealed  directly  to  his  people  to  be  true  to 
the  principles  of  American  liberty,  and  reminded  them 
of  the  privileges  of  freemen.  Hear  him,  after  the  goal 
of  his  ambition  was  won,  the  highest  position  his  birth 
enabled  him  to  fill,  as  he  gives  the  key-note  of  his  whole 
political  life.  He  said,  at  San  Francisco,  when  on  his 
way  to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 

"  As  for  me,  I  dare  not,  will  not,  be  false  to  freedom.  Where  the 
feet  of  my  youth  were  planted,  there,  by  freedom,  my  feet  shall  ever 
stand.  I  will  walk  beneath  her  banner;  I  will  glory  in  her  strength. 
I  have  watched  her  in  history  struck  down  on  a  hundred  chosen  fields 
of  battle.  I  have  seen  her  friends  fly  from  her ;  her  foes  gather 
around  her.  I  have  seen  her  bound  to  the  stake ;  I  have  seen  them 
give  her  ashes  to  the  winds.  But  when  they  turned  to  exult,  I  have 
seen  her  again  meet  them  face  to  face,  resplendent,  in  complete  steel, 
brandishing  in  her  strong  right  hand  a  flaming  sword,  red  with  insuf- 
ferable light.  I  take  courage.  The  people  gather  around  her.  The 
genius  of  America  will  at  last  lead  her  sons  to  freedom." 
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Seizing  upon  the  Republican  party,  in  1856,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  these  his  cherished  convictions,  in  advance  of 
nearly  all  other  leaders,  he  traversed  our  hills  and  valleys 
and  talked  to  the  miners  and  farmers  of  the  dignity  of 
that  free  labor  by  which  they  had  created  a  State,  and 
magically  illustrated  the  great  issues  of  that  contest 
His  prophetic  mind,  even  at  that  early  period,  looked 
forward  to  the  troubles  with  which  we  now  contend. 
He  appreciated  the  baleful  effects  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  advancing,  aggressive  slave  power  of  this 
nation,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union  and  Consti- 
tution; for  he  was  learned  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his 
penetrating  mind  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  specious 
pretenses  of  the  men  who  even  then  cloaked  treason 
with  a  fair  exterior.  Therefore  he  sought  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  effectual  resistance  to  its 
usurpations.  He  was  in  advance  of  the  age  in  that 
remote  State;  but  such  labors  could  not  fail  of  effect. 
Those  who  have  heard  in  the  other  Chamber  his  noble 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  this  Union  against  its  assail- 
ants, who  have  seen  his  logical  sword  piercing  to  the 
dividing  of  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  controversy, 
have  an  idea  of  the  keenness  of  his  intellect  and  the 
felicity  of  his  language.  But  his  electric  power  over  the 
masses  was  yet  superior  to  any  force  he  wielded  in  such 
debates.  He  appealed  to  their  better  natures  in  behalf 
of  their  best  interests,  and  he  aroused  them  to  tumultuous 
enthusiasm,  or  subdued  them  to  tears,  at  his  will.  I  do 
but  strict  justice  to  his  memory  when  I  say  that  Califor- 
nia is  largely  indebted  to  Edward  D.  Baker  that  she 
is  not  to-day  within  the  grasp  of  secessionists,  and  that 
she  is  represented  no  longer  in  this  Hall  by  politicians  of 
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the  Calhoun  school,  but  by  men  charged  to  declare  her 
unalterable  fidelity  to  the  Union. 

Colonel  Baker  was  eminently  a  leader  of  public  senti- 
ment With  his  gallant  and  daring  nature  he  would 
never  follow,  would  not  timorously  feel  after  public  opin- 
ion. He  was  always  in  the  van.  Therefore,  he  never 
asked  if  a  measure  was  popular  as  a  condition  of  his 
support;  he  only  cared  if  it  was  right.  No  matter  how 
great  might  be  the  public  opposition  to  any  measure  he 
deemed  just  and  beneficial,  he  was  not  deterred  from  its 
support,  but  only  labored  harder  to  secure  its  success. 
Relying  upon  his  great  powers  of  intellect,  the  influence 
his  unrivaled  oratory  enabled  him  to  exert  over  his  fel- 
lows, he  dashed  against  popular  opposition,  and  frequently 
turned  it  back  where  other  men  would  have  been  trampled 
under  foot.  He  had  a  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with 
his  audiences,  expressing  their  thoughts,  leading  their 
sympathies,  speaking  from  their  level  with  mingled  sim- 
plicity and  dignity,  that  dissolved  prejudice  and  captivated 
their  hearts.  Possessed  of  enormous  power  for  good  or 
evil,  the  admiration  that  follows  his  memory  is  mingled 
with  love  and  gratitude  that  he  devoted  his  rare  gifts  to 
the  good  of  humanity  and  to  the  noblest  patriotism. 

His  original  and  fearless  mind  could  be  but  little 
controlled  by  party  ties.  He  looked  through  party  to 
principles.  His  spirit  was  eminently  catholic.  He 
gladly  welcomed  co-laborers,  coming  from  whatever 
source,  and  gave  his  services  to  elevate  his  nominal  op- 
ponents. Calling  himself  a  Republican,  and  sincerely 
such  in  principle,  he  was  anxious  to  unite  all  who  agreed 
in  essentials.  He  set  the  example,  in  his  political  action 
and  speeches,  of  discarding  prejudices  and  minor  distinc- 
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tions  from  that  true  policy  which  best  serves  and  advances 
vital  interests.  Hence  he  disregarded  party  names,  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  his  friend  Broderick,  when  that 
noble  Senator  returned  to  California,  after  his  first  ses- 
sion, with  the  thunders  of  the  Administration  leveled  at 
his  head,  for  his  opposition  to  its  corruptions  and  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  And  when  Mr.  Broderick  fell,  a 
martyr  to  his  devotion  to  human  liberty,  Colonel  Baker's 
oration  over  his  body,  in  the  hearing  of  weeping  thou- 
sands, in  the  public  square  in  San  Francisco,  had  the 
intensity  of  grief  of  that  of  Marc  Antony  over  the  body 
of  Caesar: 

"My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there,  with  Gssar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me." 

And  there  is  a  passage  in  that  noble  oration  almost 
foreign  to  the  gentle  nature  of  the  late  Senator,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  patient  grief  of  the  people,  who  hung  upon 
his  words,  over  their  inestimable  loss,  that  recalls  the 
bitterness  of  those  other  words  of  the  Roman  orator — 

"But  were  I  Bratos, 
And  Brutns  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  in  mutiny!" 

Was  not  the  great  champion  of  liberty  slain!  The 
labor  of  years  destroyed  in  an  hour?  The  first  victory 
of  freedom  turned  to  bloody  disaster?  What  wonder 
that,  mingled  with  his  eloquent  sorrow,  were  thoughts 
of  that  vengeance  that  strikes  like  the  thunderbolts  of 
fate.  Heart-broken  he  turned  from  the  scene,  and  his 
eloquent  voice  was  heard  no  more  in  our  State  until  the 
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blood  of  Broderick  had  been  best  avenged  by  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  for  which  he  was  slain. 

Honored  by  a  seat  in  the  national  Senate  by  our  sister 
State  of  the  Pacific,  a  position  which  we  of  California 
would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  him  if  we  had  had  the 
power,  and  which  he  valued  as  the  most  dignified  and 
honorable  that  could  be  bestowed,  with  true  patriotism 
and  noble  gallantry  he  laid  his  position,  his  fortune,  and 
his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his  adopted  country,  and  fell, 
as  a  patriot  warrior  should,  contending  against  its  foes. 
It  is  true,  that  he  fell  in  an  objectless  fight;  that  no 
commensurate  result  followed  the  great  sacrifice;  but  not 
the  less  noble  the  patriotism  that  animated  him.  Where 
shall  we  look  in  the  annals  of  this  or  any  war  for  a  more 
heroic  display  of  sublime  courage  than  was  exhibited  on 
the  disastrous  day  that  witnessed  his  death,  as  he  moved 
from  rank  to  rank  of  his  feeble  command,  encouraging 
his  comrades  by  cheerful  words,  calmly  directing  their 
efforts,  sharing  their  toil  and  utmost  danger,  his  majestic 
form  the  mark  of  every  hostile  bullet,  yet  disdaining 
precaution,  the  gallant  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  with 
death  alike  in  front  and  rear,  entrapped  into  a  position 
where  victory  and  retreat  were  alike  impossible,  and 
surrender  worse  than  death  I  With  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  sacrifice,  with  that  fatal  and  ill-advised  movement 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  I  do  not  intend  to  deal.  I  doubt  not  the 
disasters  of  that  day  have  impressed  their  lesson  where 
it  was  needed,  and  there  1  am  content  at  present  to  leave 
them.     Pity  it  is,  that  that  lesson  has  cost  us  so  dear. 

With  the  many  elements  of  the  sublime  in  his  nature, 
he  was  eminently  kind  and  friendly.  His  disposition  was 
social,  his  heart  open  and  cheerful  as  the  day.     He  was 
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approachable  to  the  humblest,  sincere  in  his  friendships, 
mindful  of  favors,  liberal  in  return.  No  enemy  could 
provoke  him  to  hatred,  no  ally  complain  of  treachery. 
He  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  sincerity  of  his  nature, 
which  was  manifest  in  every  word  and  act,  as  to  his 
wonderful  powers  of  oratory,  for  the  ascendency  he 
secured  wherever  he  sought  it.  Prejudice  melted  in  the 
sunlight  of  his  smile.  As  imagination  followed  his  bold 
flights  through  poetic  realms,  or  reason  labored  to  master 
his  rapid  deductions,  his  audiences  would  sway  with 
admiration;  and  then,  changing  to  deepest  pathos — a 
pathos  beyond  aifectation — that  could  spring  only  from 
a  heart  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  gentle  and 
true,  he  would  move  his  listeners  to  tenderness  and  trust, 
opening  his  heart  of  hearts  to  their  gaze,  and  captivating 
their  affections  by  a  glance  into  the  riches  of  a  nature  so 
sympathetic  that  he  bound  them  to  his  cause  by  very  love 
of  its  advocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  California  have  not  to-flay  the 
privilege  of  remembering  the  dead  Senator  as  honored 
by  us  with  his  seat  in  the  highest  council  of  the  nation. 
We  have  not  the  grateful  recollection  that  the  honor 
which  he  shed  upon  the  Pacific  States  by  his  brief  but 
splendid  career  in  the  Senate,  is  the  peculiar  treasure  of 
our  State-  But  California  will  ever  claim  and  cherish 
the  memory  of  Edward  D.  Baker  as  one  of  her  brightest 
jewels.  Our  State  was  the  object  of  his  earnest  love — 
the  theater  of  many  of  his  highest  achievements.  He 
was  familiar  with  our  skies  and  mountains,  our  streams 
and  forests,  our  cities  and  hom^s.  He  loved  our  people, 
and  they  loved  him  with  fervent  idolatry.  Their  hearts 
bled  in  anguish  when  the  lightning  flashed  the  dismal 
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intelligence  of  his  untimely  fate;  and  even  now  his  ashes 
are  borne  over  the  waves  to  rest  in  the  soil  he  loved,  by 
the  side  of  that  other  slain  Senator,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lone  Mountain.  In  his  own  magnificent  phrase,  "As  in 
Ufe,  no  other  voice  among  us  so  rang  its  trumpet  blast 
upon  the.  ear  of  freemen,  so  in  death  its  echoes  will  re- 
verberate amidst  our  mountains  and  our  valleys  until  truth 
and  valor  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human  heart."  I  but  in- 
adequately speak  the  emotions  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
as  I  seek  in  feeble  words  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  I 
would  this  tribute  were  worthier,  that  I  could  hang  a 
garland  upon  his  tomb  worthy  of  his  illustrious  shade. 

But  the  future  will  be  just  to  his  fame.  When  history 
makes  record  of  the  heroic  deeds  done  in  this  holy  war, 
the  name  of  Edward  D.  Baker  will  inspire  to  sublimest 
praise,  and  his  memory  be  preserved  from  age  to  age  like 
the  sacred  fire  upon  Vesta's  altar.  For  myself  I  desire 
no  higher  motive  for  my  public  acts  than  inspired  his 
glorious  patriotism,  his  undying  love  of  freedom.  And, 
sir,  I  trust  that  the  declaration  of  his  truthful  lips,  made 
a  little  over  one  year  ago,  and  which  I  shall  quote — a 
declaration  made  in  bitter  mortification,  in  contemplation 
of  the  spectacle  we  presented  to  the  civilized  world,  may 
have  lost  its  truth  and  meaning  by  means  of  the  national 
regeneration  this  war  is  producing : 

"Here,  [said  he]  in  a  land  of  written  conBtitntional  liberty,  it  is 
reseryed  for  us  to  teach  the  world  that  under  the  American  stars  and 
stripes,  slavery  marches  in  solemn  procession ;  that  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  slavery  is  protected  to  thp  utmost  verge  of  acquired  territory; 
that  under  the  American  banner,  the  name  of  freedom  is  to  be  faintly 
heard,  the  songs  of  freedom  faintly  sung;  that  while  Garibaldi, 
Victor  Emanuel,  every  great  and  good  man  in  the  world,  strives, 
struggles,  fights,  prays,  suffers,  and  dies,  sometimes  on  the  scaffold, 
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Bometimes  in  the  dungeon,  often  on  the  field  of  battle,  rendered  im- 
mortal bj  his  blood  and  his  valor ;  that  while  thie  triumphal  proces- 
sion marches  on  through  the  arches  of  freedom,  we,  in  this  land  of 
all  the  world,  shrink  back  trembling  when  freedom  is  but  mentioned.'* 

Sir,  the  spell  is  broken.  We  dare  to  be  free.  The 
traditions  of  our  race  sadly  teach  that  freedom  is  only 
bought  with  blood;  and  noble  blood  has  been  shed  to 
emancipate  us  from  the  domination  of  that  despotism 
which  has  fettered  liberty  and  corrupted  conscience.  It 
seems  a  fearful  price  to  pay  when  our  Lyons  and  Bakers, 
our  Winthrops  and  Ellsworths,  are  cut  down  in  the  glory 
of  useful  manhood.  But  the  nation  is  being  educated  in 
heroism,  and  we  are  giving  to  the  future  holy  names,  and 
memories,  and  examples — inestimable  gifts  that  will  be 
cherished  by  our  children's  children  as  their  richest 
inheritance. 


Address  of  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  personal  acquaintance  wnth  Senator 
Baker  was  of  recent  date.  It  commenced  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  But 
under  the  influence  of  his  graceful  and  genial  manners 
and  confiding  nature,  it  soon  ripened  into  mutual  friend- 
ship, attested,  on  his  part,  by  acts  gratefully  received  and 
now  sacredly  remembered  by  a  number  of  my  young 
constituents,  who  desired  to  prove  their  patriotism  by 
following  him  when  he  should  lead  a  column  'mid  the 
"sheeted  fire  and  flame"  of  some  second  Cerro  Gordo. 
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He  was  a  fascinating  companion;  and  I  knew  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  heartiness,  ease,  and  grace  of 
his  social  intercourse,  or  his  power  as  a  thinker,  orator, 
and  leader  of  men.  Who  that  has  seen  his  eye  flash  as 
his  voice  swayed  the  Senate  or  the  assembled  multitude 
of  eager  listeners,  shall  forget  its  fire  t  Or  who,  that  has 
heard  him  quietly  relate  some  mirth-moving  incident, 
will  forget  the  genial  light  with  which  it  illuminated  his 
sweet  smile  1  Alas!  that  it  should  have  closed  in  death 
while  the  blood  of  vigorous  manhood  poured  from  his 
many  wounds. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  sorrow  as  we  may  with  those  whom 
he  so  tenderly  loved;  grieve  as  we  may  for  our  country, 
to  whose  welfare  and  glory  his  life  was  so  unsparingly 
devoted,  let  us  not  mourn  his  death,  for  in  it  a  well- spent 
life  was  fitly  rounded.  The  enduring  monuments  of  a 
nation  are  the  stories  of  its  men,  which,  if  these  were 
truly  great,  illuminate  the  future  while  they  exemplify 
the  past;  and  when  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  died, 
another  name  was  indelibly  graven  on  the  imperishable 
rolls  of  American  orators,  statesmen,  and  soldiers. 

He  was  not  a  native  of  the  city  which  I  have  the  honor, 
in  part,  to  represent.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  knew 
that  he  was  bom  in  England;  that  he  came  to  manhood 
in  Illinois,  and,  as  a  colonel  from  that  State,  bore  the 
unsullied  flag  of  our  country  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  Mexico;  that  it  was  as  a  citizen  of  distant  California 
he  had  thrilled  the  heart  of  a  great  and  wide-spread 
people  by  the  utterance  of  his  indignant  sorrow  over  the 
body  of  the  murdered  Broderick;  and  that  it  was  as 
Senator  from  more  distant  Oregon  he  had  hurled  from 
the  "Tarpeian  rock"  the  Cain-like  son  of  Kentucky, 
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who,  impelled  by  ambition  lawless  as  that  of  Lucifer, 
prated  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution,  that,  by  the 
arts  of  Judas,  he  might  betray  a  confiding  people;  yet 
they  loved  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

His  early  youth  was  passed  in  Philadelphia.  Many 
of  his  relatives  still  reside  there;  and  he  always  loved 
the  city  in  which  his  father — ^yet  kindly  remembered  by 
many— essayed  to  maintain  his  family  by  the  labors  of  a 
teacher,  and  in  which  he  first  felt  the  quenchless  flame  of 
honorable  ambition;  and,  after  having  publicly  dedicated 
himself  "to  fight  for  country,  home,  law,  Government, 
Constitution,  right,  freedom,  and  humanity,"  he  came 
thither  to  enlist  a  regiment,  to  follow  him  to  victory  or 
the  grave,  in  so  grand  a  cause.  He  came  to  raise  one 
thousand  men.  The  announcement  of  his  name  and 
purpose  was  magical  as  the  summons  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
More  offered  than  could  be  accepted. 

"From  the  gray  sire,  whose  tremblmg  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow; 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood." 

And  when  his  so-called  California  regiment  left  its 
place  of  rendezvous,  it  embraced  three  battalions  and 
mustered  over  fourteen  hundred  of  the  flower  and  pride 
of  Philadelphia.  The  day  on  which  they  passed  through 
our  city  to  encamp  in  a  neighboring  park  was  a  gala  day. 
I  saw  them  as  they  moved  along  one  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares;  the  music  to  v^hich  they  marched  was 
the  plaudits  of  dear  kindred,  friends,  and  neighbors.  It 
was  a  goodly  sight  to  look  upon.     Beside  the  acute 
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lawyer,  experienced  legislator,  glowing  orator,  and  tried 
soldier,  Colonel  Baker — ^whose  name  the  fondest  and 
proudest  hopes  of  the  city  garlanded — rode  the  brave 
and  accomplished  young  Quaker,  Wistar,  upon  whom, 
with  the  affection  of  a  father,  he  relied  with  such  well- 
placed  confidence  as  his  "good  right  arm."  And  in  the 
column  that  followed  was  as  grand  an  embodiment  of 
character,  culture,  courage,  and  loyalty  as  ever  regimental 
otlicer  commanded.  No  holiday  or  hireling  soldiers  were 
they;  but  men  with  tender  ties,  bright  prospects,  and 
noble  aspirations — men  who  knew  what  peace  and  free- 
dom are,  and  how  worthless  life  would  be  without  them. 
How  dauntless  was  their  courage,  how  perfect  their 
devotion  to  chief  and  cause,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  will  tell  when  they  write  the  story  of  their  sons 
whose  conduct  on  that  ill-chosen  field  invests  with  a 
radiant  halo  the  doubts  and  disasters  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

When  his  regiment  had  been  in  the  field  a  short  time 
the  Government  offered  Colonel  Baker  a  general's  com- 
mission, which  he  refused  to  receive ;  but  while  he  grace- 
fully declined  the  rank  and  pay,  he  accepted  the  labors 
and  responsibilities  of  the  station.  About  that  time  the 
business  of  recruiting  seemed  to  flag,  and  with  charac- 
teristic energy  he  undertook  the  labor  of  enlisting  the 
additional  regiments  required  to  complete  his  brigade. 
Again  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  Colonels  Baxter,  Owens, 
and  Moorhead  having  served  three  months,  and  been 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service,  had  each  gathered 
about  him  the  nucleus  of  a  regiment  for  the  war.  He 
saw  and  conferred  with  them.  Moorhead  had  known 
him,  as  youth  knows  a  gallant  leader,  "when  pursuing 
honor  on  the  distant  fields  of  Mexico."     Baxter,  one  of 
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their  number,  was  appealing  to  our  firemen  to  encounter 
on  a  new  field  the  toil  and  danger  with  which  their 
unrequited  labors  make  them  so  familiar;  and  in  Owen 
he  found  an  intelligent  and  educated  representative  of 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish-American 
people.  He  a-uthorized  them  to  announce  their  regi- 
ments as  part  of  his  brigade,  and  thus  again  disclosed 
the  magical  power  of  his  name;  for  however  tardily 
recruiting  had  gone  on  before,  men  now  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  these  officers  more  rapidly  than  the 
Government  could  arm  and  equip  them;  and  in  a  few 
days  an  exultant  people  cheered  the  departure  of  the 
last  of  them  for  the  embattled  field. 

The  qualities  which  gave  Colonel  Baker  so  controlling 
an  influence  among  men  seem  to  me  to  have  been  his 
frankness,  his  fidelity,  and  that  great-hearted  humanity 
which  interested  him  in  whatever  concerned  the  rights, 
comfort,  or  welfare  of  those  about  him.  In  him  my 
young  townsmen  declare  they  found  not  only  the  soldier's 
first  need — discipline  and  guidance — but  also  a  patient 
listener,  wise  counselor,  and  sympathetic  friend. 

His  career  illustrates  the  beneficence  of  our  institu- 
tions. Neither,  the  poverty  of  his  childhood,  nor  the 
fact  of  his  foreign  birth,  depressed  him.  And  as  his 
restless  energy  bore  him  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
even  to  the  Pacific  coast,  he  found  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  legitimate  scope  for  all  his  activities. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  with  his  varied  powers  he 
also  possessed  a  fine  poetic  gift.  It  was,  however,  well 
known  to  his  intimate  friends;  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that,  though  under  other  Governments  or  in 
other  times  he  might  not  have  been  known  as  an  orator. 
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statesman,  or  soldier,  he  would  still  have  achieved  lasting 
fame.  The  man  who  could  close  the  rhythmical  expression 
of  an  exquisite  fancy  with  the  exclamation — 

"It  were  vain  to  ask  as  tliou  roUcst  afar» 
Of  banner  or  mariner,  ship  or  star; 
It  were  vain  to  seek  in  thj  stormy  face 
Some  tale  of  the  sorrowful  past  to  trace. 
Thou  art  swelling  high,  thou  art  flashing  free, 
How  vain  are  the  questions  we  ask  of  thee! 

"I  too  am  a  wave  on  a  stormy  sea; 
I  too  am  a  wanderer,  driven  like  thee; 
I  too  am  seeking  a  distant  land 
To  be  lost  and  gone  ere  I  reach  the  strand; 
For  the  land  I  seek  is  a  waveless  shore, 
And  they  who  once  reach  it  shall  wander  no  more." 

The  man,  I  say,  who,  with  Colonel  Baker's  love  of 
right  and  large  human  sympathy,  could  give  such  ex- 
pression to  his  fancy,  might  not  have  attained  political 
power  under  institutions  affording  less  scope  to  his 
activity,  but  would  probably  have  shone  in  Uterature, 
and  enrolled  his  name  with  those  of  Komer,  Schiller, 
and  Bums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  sympathy  will  not  reanimate  the 
moldering  remains  of  our  departed  friend;  but  we  can 
see  to  it  that  the  people  realize  the  hope  in  which  he 
rejoiced:  "That  the  banner  of  our  country  may  advance, 
and  wheresoever  that  banner  waves,  there  glory  may 
pursue  and  freedom  be  established," 


Address  of  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  nation  mourns  her  dead,  not  as  in 
the  peace-time,  when  one  of  her  kingly  ones  went  from 
a  rounded  and  perfect  career,  leaving  our  sky  brightened 
with  his  passage,  and  glittering  with  the  new  stars  his 
hand  had  set  in  it     Then  indeed  she  mourned,  but  it 
was  with  a  proud  and  satisfied  sorrow,  as  she  inurned 
his  ashes  in  her  bosom  and  transferred  his  glory  to 
her  diadem,  brighter  for  the  tears  with  which  she  em- 
balmed it.     Now,  we  feel  as  if  a  strong  and  beautiful 
column  had  been  shattered  in  our  midst  ere  it  was  finished, 
and  leaving  a  temple  tottering  for  its  support.     It  is  as 
if  we  had  suddenly  stumbled  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
dead  Senator,  not  composed  in  the  dignity  of  calm  death^ 
with  his  robes  about  him,  but  mangled  upon  a  rent  field, 
with  the  cloud  of  battle  on  his  brow,  and  its  flash  still 
flickering  in  his  eye;  with  his  battle  blade  shivered  in 
his  hand,  and  the  nation's  ensign  torn  from  its  stafi", 
scorched  and  crimsoned  and  trampled  into  the  red  earth 
beneath  him.     This  is  the  picture  that  starts  fresh  and 
ghastly  before  us,  and  we  contemplate  it  with  pallid  sur- 
prise, with  the  gush  of  first  grief,  and  with  a  fierce  indig- 
nation, for  we  know  the  hand  that  robbed  us  of  this  regal 
form  and  royal  soul.     And  as  we  contemplate  it,  other 
forms  marred  by  the  hand  of  this  war  come  in  mourning 
procession  and  range  themselves  about  this  grand  figure. 

There  is  the  shadowed  face  of  Ellsworth,  whose  winged 
spirit  bore  him  a  step  beyond  frigid  duty  to  a  murderer ; 
yet  that  spot  is  a  shrine,  and  the  dark  edifice  that  holds 
it  is  chipped  away  for  memorials  and  amulets  and  talis- 
mans.    We  now  know  the  meaning  of  that  nameless 
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shadow  that  deepened  his  bojdsh  beauty.  And  Win- 
throp,  radiant  in  young  genius,  with  his  hilt  wreathed 
with  the  offerings  of  poesy  and  romance,  rushing  as 
blithely  to  battle  and  to  death  as  a  young  bridegroom  to 
the  couch  of  expectant  love. 

And  Lyon,  from  the  far-off  Missouri,  who  hurled  his 
four  or  five  regiments  into  the  battle-embrace  of  twenty 
thousand  enemies,  and  grasped  victory  out  of  the  iron 
fangs  of  fate,  and  relinquished  it  only  to  the  hand  of 
death. 

They  throng  about  us,  pale  and  shadowy,  from  scores 
of  fields  of  glory  and  disaster. 

Hundreds  of  our  broad-browed,  open-eyed  youths — 
without  a  taint  in  their  blood  or  a  stain  on  their  souls, 
pure  as  the  mothers  who  bore  them,  and  beautiful  as  the 
sisters  in  their  homes — have  been  lost  in  fierce  conflict, 
where  individuality  is  dropped,  melted  out  in  the  fiery 
mass  of  molten  valor  that  roars  and  swells  and  breaks  in 
red  waves ;  when  wounds  do  not  smart,  and  death  does 
not  sting.  Many — oh!  how  many — in  rude,  dilapidated 
hospitals  and  chilly  tents,  untended  and  uncared  for, 
have  passed  away,  solaced  only  by  fever-dreams  of  far-off 
homes,  bringing  the  images  of  cool  hands  and  loved  forms 
they  shall  meet  never,  save  in  the  "silent  land." 

These  were  not  enough!  A  higher  sacrifice;  the 
highest  the  land  could  offer — he  whom  the  Constitution, 
written  by  our  fathers,  made  the  peer  of  the  President ; 
and  whom  the  constitution,  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
made  the  peer  of  the  proudest,  Kving  or  dead — was  de- 
manded. And  there,  in  that  narrow,  fire-girt  field,  at  the 
close  of  that  shortened  autumn  day,  under  that  gray,  piti- 
less sky,  amid  defeat,  disaster,  and  death,  that  sacrifice 
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was  made.  It  was  perfect.  The  sky  circled  no  nobler 
victim.  That  man-form  was  swayed  by  the  brain  of  a 
statesman,  and  garnered  the  wisdom  of  a  sage.  It  was 
warmed  by  the  heart  of  a  hero,  and  held  the  arm  of  a 
warrior.  In  it  burned  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  its 
utterances  were  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  and  over 
all  reigned  a  soul  angelic  in  its  elevation. 

The  nation  mourns  her  dead;  and  when,  in  the  anguish 
of  this  great  loss,  we  contemplate  the  measureless 
calamity  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  see  the  springs  and 
causes  and  the  hands  that  worked  this  dire  woe,  demands 
for  an  almost  religious  vengeance  struggle  for  place  and 
expression  in  our  grief.  We  feel  as  if  we  should  summon 
hither  our  young  legions,  and  bidding  them  dip  their 
weapons  in  this  sacred  blood,  we  should  hurl  them  on 
the  guilty  land,  to  drive  the  plowshare  of  utter  destruc- 
tion through  a  soil  that  reeks  with  the  feculence  and 
slaver  of  all  crime.  That  we  should  here  invoke  that 
the  red-visaged  angel  of  retributive  wrath  be  loosened 
and  sent  to  hover  on  the  pinions  of  fright  and  terror 
over  that  doomed  clime,  and  distil  images  of  dire  horror 
among  the  ghastly,  shivering,  guilty  wretches  below. 
Pardon  me  if  such  emotions  should  find  no  utterance 
here  where  everything  should  be  softened  and  elevated 
to  the  tender  grand  sorrow  of  a  great  nation  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  fruition  is  to  spring  from  all  this 
wide,  wild  waste  and  desolation?  What  great  fitting 
conclusion  is  to  leap  or  grow  from  this  crushing  of  the 
caskets  of  so  many  priceless  lives  I  Are  all  these  sacri- 
fices to  be  in  vain  1  or  may  we  gather  from  them  inspira- 
tion and  courage  and  strength  and  stature,  to  confront  and 
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grapple  with  the  event  that  so  overshadows  and  dwarfs 
us  all?  or  shall  they,  furnishing  the  only  light  on  the 
darkest  page  of  American  history,  be  transmitted  for 
the  benefit  of  a  better  generation,  to  whom  that  page 
shall  tell  the  story  of  our  visitation,  and  our  opportunity, 
of  the  means  before  us  and  our  weakly  turning  from 
them?  That  instead  of  our  springing  into  the  propor- 
tions of  giants,  and  doing  giants*  work,  we  dwindled  and 
driveled  and  shriveled  and  shrunk,  and  were  buried 
under  a  burden  that  we  could  not  carry. 

This  crowning  loss  shall  be  all  a  loss,  if,  like  blinded 
men  in  darkened  rooms,  we  waste  our  strength  and  energy 
in  buifeting  shadows  and  phantoms  and  shams  that  mock 
us  as  we  smite.  Not  in  vain,  if,  with  the  one  great  object 
we  go  confidently  forth  into  the  field  of  God's  providence, 
and  in  the  clear,  white  light,  read  the  inscription  em- 
blazoned on  the  front  of  this  huge  treason,  and  apprehend 
the  lesson  it  teaches.  There,  too,  we  shall  find  an  ample 
means  and  a  golden  opportunity,  like  severe-browed  yet 
staying  angels,  awaiting  our  footsteps. 

A  nation  mourns  her  dead,  and  questions  while  she 
mourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  needed  that  I  should  add  a 
single  leaf  to  the  rich  and  varied  garlands  scattered  with 
the  profuse  hand  of  national  and  individual  grief  upon 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead  Senator.  I  had  no  ambition 
to  bring  a  wrought  wreath ;  I  only  wished  to  lay  upon  or 
near  it  one  little  broken  spray. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 
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out  his  whole  professional  life,  maintained  with  him  a  frequent  and 
friendly  intercoorse. 

The  delineation  which  follows  is  necessarily  in  miniature ;  for, 
independently  of  the  comparatively  short  time  which  can  be  devoted 
to  such  communications  in  the  business  of  the  College,  the  pages  of 
our  journal,  to  which  it  is  customary  in  the  end  to  consign  them, 
are  too  limited  to  receive  in  its  fulness  a  portraiture  which  might 
readily  be  made  to  occupy  volumes.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor, 
by  excluding  irrelevant  commentary,  and  by  expressing  myself  as 
concisely  as  possible,  to  introduce  within  the  limits  assigned  the 
greatest  practical  amount  of  biographical  matter. 

Dr.  Morton  sprang  from  a  highly  respectable  family,  residing  at 
Glonmell,  in  Ireland.  His  father,  George  Morton,  the  youngest 
of  four  brothers,  emigrated  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  this  country, 
with  another  brother  somewhat  older,  who  soon  afterwards  died. 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and,  having  acquired  the  requisite  expe- 
rience in  a  counting-house  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  afterwards 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Jane  Gummings,  a  lady  having  a  birthright  in  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  which,  according  to  a  well-known  rule  of  that 
Society,  she  lost  upon  her  marriage  with  one  who  was  not  a  member, 
Mr.  Morton  belonging  to  the  English  Church.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1799,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  children,  a  daughter 
and  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  and  at  that  time  an  infant  in  arms.  The  older  boy,  James, 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  an  uncle  in  Ireland,  who  adopted  him; 
but  he  died  before  maturity.  The  sister  still  survives  to  lament  the 
loss  of  both  her  brothers. 

Dr.  Morton  was  born  on  the  26th  of  January,  1799,  and  was 
consequently  about  six  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
her  bereavement  the  widow  sought  consolation  in  religion,  and  still 
entertaining  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  applied  for 
restoration  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  re- 
ceived. With  a  view  to  be  near  a  beloved  sister,  she  removed  from 
Philadelphia  to  West  Chester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  where  her  sister  resided.  Wishing  that 
her  children  should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  religious  faith,  and 
surrounded  in  early  life  by  those  safeguards  which  are  eminently 
provided  by  the  discipline  of  Friends,  she  sought  for  their  admission 


into  the  Society ;  and  they  were  accordingly  received  as  if  members 
by  birth. 

Custom,  if  not  positive  rule,  requires  among  Friends  that  children 
should  as  far  as  practicable  be  educated  in  schools  under  the  care 
of  the  Society,  so  that  their  tender  years  may  be  protected  until 
their  principles  shall  have  sufBciently  taken  root  to  resist  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  world.  As  no  school  of  this  kind  existed  in  her  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  Mrs.  Morton  felt  herself  compelled,  when  no 
longer  satisfied  with  her  own  tuition,  to  send  her  young  son  from 
home ;  and,  for  several  years  of  her  residence  at  West  Chester,  he 
was  placed  in  one  or  another  of  the  Friends'  boarding-schools  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  acquired  the  usual  rudiments  of 
an  English  education. 

At  this  early  age,  the  boy  evinced  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  being 
extremely  fond  of  historical  reading,  and  frequently  trying  his  hand 
in  writing  verses,  an  exercise  very  useful  to  the  young  by  giving 
them  a  command  of  language  not  so  easily  attained  in  any  other 
way.  I  am  told  that  his  bent  towards  natural  science  was  also 
received  at  this  period.  Among  the  visitors  of  his  mother  was 
Thomas  Rogers,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
living  in  Philadelphia,  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  mineralogy, 
and  imparted  a  portion  of  the  same  fondness  to  the  young  son  of 
his  hostess,  whom  he  delighted  to  take  with  him  in  his  exploratory 
walks  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Rogers  resulted  in  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Morton,  and  her  return  with  him  to  Philadelphia  along  with  her 
two  children,  whom  he  loved  and  treated  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
Dr.  Morton  always  spoke  in  the  kindest  and  most  a£fectionate  terms 
of  his  step-father.  He  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  this 
change  took  place. 

After  the  removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent  for  a  time  to  the 
famous  boarding-school  of  Friends  at  West  Town,  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania ;  and  subsequently,  in  order  to  complete  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  to  a  private  school  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  care  of  John  Gummere,  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  eminent  as  a  teacher. 

Having  remained  for  one  year  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Gum- 
mere,  he  left  the  school,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  and  entered  as  an 
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apprentice  a  mercantile  house  in  this  city,  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1816. 

His  heart  was  not  in  his  business ;  and,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  neglected  the  duties  of  his  position,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  reading,  and  gave  his  thoughts  rather 
to  history,  poetry,  and  other  branches  of  )>olite  literature  than  to 
mercantile  accomplishment. 

The  last  illness  of  his  mother  was  protracted,  requiring  the  fre- 
quent attendance  of  physicians ;  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  Philadelphia  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  pro- 
fessionally. Drs.  Wistar,  Parrish,  and  Hartshorne,  were  men  cal- 
culated to  impress  favorably  the  mind  of  a  bright,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoughtful  youth ;  and  the  attentions  they  paid  to  him,  elicited 
no  doubt  by  their  observation  of  his  intelligence  and  studious  tend- 
encies, had  the  effect  of  greatly  strengthening  the  impression. 
His  respect  and  affection  for  these  eminent  physicians  naturally 
inclined  him  to  their  profession,  and  suggested  the  wish  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  This,  I  am  informed} 
is  what  first  directed  his  thoughts  towards  the  study  of  medicine  ; 
though,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Meigs,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  published  introductory  lectures  of  Dr.  Rush  may  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  change  of  pursuit. 

In  the  year  1817,  being  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
entered  as  a  pupil  into  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  practice,  and  distinguished  as  a  private 
medical  teacher.  It  was  here  that  I  first  formed  his  acquaintance, 
being  about  to  close  my  pupilage  under  the  same  preceptor,  when 
he  began  his.  As  I  was,  soon  after  graduation,  engaged  by  Dr. 
Parrish,  to  aid  him  in  the  instruction  of  his  rapidly  increasing  class, 
I  had,  both  as  a  companion  and  teacher,  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  industry  and  quick  proficiency  of  the  young  student,  and 
formed  a  highly  favorable  opinion  of  his  general  abilities.  He 
attended  the  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  regularly, 
and,  having  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  institution,  received 
from  it  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  the  commencement 
in  the  spring  of  1820. 

During  the  period  of  his  medical  studies,  he  continued  to  reside 
with  his  step-father,  and  to  this  association  probably  owed  in  part 
his  continued  predilection  for  the  natural  sciences.     It  was  to  be 


expected  from  such  a  predileetion,  that  he  would  give  especial  at- 
tention to  Anatomj,  which,  indeed,  he  cultivated  with  much  dili- 
gence and  success.  Similarity  of  taste  and  pursuit  in  this  respect, 
led  to  a  friendly  association,  about  this  period,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan,  who  superintended  the  anatomical  studies  of  Dr. 
Parrish's  pupils,  and  subsequently  became  distinguished  as  a 
naturalist. 

Soon  after  his  graduation.  Dr.  Morton  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  thus  commencing  his  professional 
career  as  a  member  of  that  body,  over  which  he  presided  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Having  been  pressingly  invited  by  his  paternal  uncle,  James 
Morton,  of  Clonmell,  before  commencing  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  Ireland,  and  eager  to  improve 
both  his  professional  knowledge  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
concluded  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  accordingly  embarked 
for  Liverpool  in  May,  1820.  On  arriving  in  England,  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Clonmell,  where  he  spent  about  four  months 
in  a  delightful  intercourse  with  friends  and  relatives  proverbially 
hospitable,  improving  in  manners  through  the  polishing  influence 
of  refined  society,  and  cultivating  his  taste  by  varied  reading.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  this  association,  whatever  bent  his  mind  may 
have  received  from  early  education  towards  the  peculiarities  of 
Quakerism,  yielded  to  the  influences  around  him;  for  though, 
throughout  life,  he  reaped  the  advantages  of  that  guarded  educa- 
tion in  an  exemplary  purity  of  morals,  and  simplicity  of  thought 
and  deportment,  he  connected  himself  subsequently  with  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  which  his  forefathers  had  been  attached. 

The  uncle  of  Dr.  Morton  very  naturally  valued  a  European  de- 
gree more  highly  than  an  American,  and  was  desirous  that  his 
nephew,  before  entering  on  his  professional  career,  should  obtain 
the  honors  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  Doctor  yielded  to 
his  wishes,  and  left  his  Irish  friends  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of 
medical  studies  at  the  Scotch  capital.  In  consequence  of  exposure, 
in  his  journey  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  he 
was  seized  with  an  illness,  believed  to  be  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  bed  in  Edinburgh,  and 
probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  delicacy  of  health,  which 
attended  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     On  his  recovery,  he  com- 
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menced  an  attendance  upon  the  medical  lectures,  and  at  the  same 
time  upon  those  of  Geology,  by  Professor  Jamison,  thus  showing 
that  his  attachment  to  natural  science  still  continued. 

Another  attack  of  illness,  early  in  the  year  1821,  interrupted  his 
studies.  Becovering  from  this,  he  made  an  excursion  into  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  relaxation 
and  enjoyments  of  a  residence  among  his  friends  at  Glonmell. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  very  profitably  in  the  prosecution  of  bis 
studies,  and  in  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

In  the  following  spring,  he  left  Paris  upon  a  tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  which  he  consumed  the  summer. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  we  find  him  again  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  through  the  winter,  attending  lectures,  making  up  for 
early  deficiencies  in  classical  education  by  the  study  of  Latin,  and 
otherwise  preparing  himself  for  graduation.  Having  written  and 
presented  a  thesis  in  Latin,  De  Corporis  Dohre,  and  undergone 
satisfactorily  an  examination  on  medicine  in  the  same  language,  he 
received  the  honors  of  the  University  in  August,  1823. 

He  had  thus  been  six  years  occupied,  more  or  less  steadily,  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  carrying  on,  during  the  same  period,  a  process 
of  self-education,  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  early  life,  and  attaining  a  proficiency  in  various  branches  of 
natural  science,  which  contributed  greatly  to  his  future  eminence. 

In  June,  1824,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and, 
returning  to  Philadelphia,  immediately  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

His  success  was  gradual.  Young  physicians  are  apt  to  complain 
of  their  slow  progress  in  a  remunerative  business ;  but  what  they 
consider  a  misfortune,  is  in  fact,  if  properly  used,  a  blessing.  Their 
early  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  elementary 
knowledge,  their  later  will  be  occupied  by  practical  duties.  It  is 
in  the  intermediate  period  that  the  opportunity  is  offered  of  ex- 
tended research  into  the  records  of  science,  of  confirming  or  cor- 
recting the  results  of  reading  and  study  by  observation,  of  making 
original  investigations  into  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  thought,  and 
thus  bringing  forth  to  the  light  truths  which  may  benefit  mankind, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  the  basis  of  honor  and  success  to 
their  discoverer.     He  who  leaps  at  once  from  professional  study 
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into  full  professional  action,  finds  all  his  time  and  powers  occupied 
in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  already  attained,  and  seldom 
widens  materially  the  circle  of  science,  or  attains  higher  credit 
than  that  of  a  good,  or  a  successful  practitioner.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly fortunate  for  Dr.  Morton's  reputation,  that  his  time  was 
not,  at  the  outset,  crowded  with  merely  professional  avocations. 
He  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  going  out  into  the  various  fields  of 
natural  science ;  and,  while  he  neglected  none  of  the  means  requi- 
site to  the  honorable  advancement  of  his  business  as  a  physician, 
he  pushed  his  researches  and  labors  in  those  fields  to  the  most 
happy  results. 

As  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  his  researches  in  this  direction,  he 
entered  at  once  into  hearty  co-operation  with  his  fellow  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  that  Institution.  He  was  almost  immediately  made  one 
of  the  auditors ;  in  December,  1825,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Recording  Secretary,  which  he  held  for  four  years  ;  served  actively 
for  a  long  time  on  the  Committee  of  Publication ;  aided  materially 
in  increasing  and  arranging  the  collections  ;  delivered  before  the 
Academy  lectures  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  during  the  years 
1825  and  1826 ;  drew  up  a  report  of  its  transactions  for  these  two 
years ;  and  began  a  series  of  original  papers  upon  various  subjects 
of  natural  science,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  his  own  credit, 
and  that  of  the  Institution. 

His  first  medical  essay  was  on  the  use  of  cornine  in  intermittent 
fever,  and  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Sciences  {XL  195,  A.  D.  1825).  Under  the  name  of 
cornine,  a  material  had  been  given  to  him,  purporting  to  be  an 
alkaline  principle  extracted  from  common  dogwood  bark,  and,  hav- 
ing been  used  by  him  in  several  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  proved 
to  be  an  efficacious  remedy.  Dr.  Morton  was  responsible  only  for 
the  correctness  of  his  own  statements  as  to  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
stance given  to  him,  and  not  for  its  chemical  character,  which  must 
be  admitted  to  be  at  best  doubtful.  Positive  proof  is  still  wanting 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  active  alkaline  principle. 

His  first  strictly  scientific  papers  were  two  in  number,  both  read 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1827,  before  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  afterwards  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy.  They 
were  entitled  respectively,  "Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar,  from  Bucks 
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County,  Pennsylyania,  with  a  notice  of  various  minerals  found  at 
the  same  locality/'  and  ''Description  of  a  new  species  of  Ostrea, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  Ostrea  convexa  of  Say." 

These  were  followed  in  rapid  succession  hy  other  scientific  com- 
munications; and  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  continued  to 
be  enriched  by  his  labors  from  this  date  till  within  a  short  period 
before  his  death.  There  were  not  less  than  forty  of  these  contri- 
butions, besides  others  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art, 
edited  by  Professor  Silliman.  They  were  on  the  varioos  subjects 
of  mineralogy,  geology,  organic  remains,  zoology,  anatomy,  ethno- 
logy, and  archaiology;  and,  by  their  diversified  character,  richness 
in  original  matter,  and  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  description, 
speak  more  strongly  than  could  be  done  in  mere  words  of  the 
industry,  scientific  attainments,  powers  of  observation,  and  truth- 
fulness of  their  author.* 

But,  in  this  slight  sketch  of  his  contributions  to  periodical  works 
of  science,  I  have  been  anticipating  the  course  of  his  life,  and  must 
return  to  a  period  but  shortly  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of 
these  labors. 

He  had  at  that  time  considerably  widened  his  social  circle,  had 
foifmed  intimacies  with  many  persons  of  distinction  in  science  and 
in  the  common  walks  of  life,  had  become  favorably  known  in  the 
community  at  large,  and  was  rapidly  extending  his  business  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine.  Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  give 
permanence  to  his  well-being,  by  affording  a  point  towards  which 
his  thoughts  and  energies  might  ever  tend,  as  the  centre  of  his  life. 
This  want  was  supplied  by  his  marriage,  October  28,  1827,  with 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Pearsall,  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  originally  of  New 
York,  but  at  that  time  residing  in  Philadelphia.  This  connection 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  most  happy  one  for  Doctor  Morton.  He 
secured  by  it  not  only  a  devoted  companion,  who  could  appreciate, 
if  not  participate  in,  his  pursuits,  and  lighten  by  sharing  with  him 
the  burthens  of  life,  but  the  blessing,  also,  of  a  loved  and  loving 
family,  which  gave  unwearied  exercise  to  his  affections,  and  sus- 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  these  and  of  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Morton,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Memoir  prepared  by  Dr.  Meigs. 
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tained  a  neyer-ceasing  strain  of  grateful  emotion,  that  mingled 
Bweetlj  with  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  successes  of  his  professional 
career,  and  gave  an  othervrise  unattainable  charm  to  his  intervals 
of  leisure. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  professional  business  was 
increased  by  his  marriage.  That  he  possessed,  in  some  measure, 
the  confidence  of  the  public  as  a  practitioner,  is  shown  by  his 
appointment,  in  the  year  1829,  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse  Hospital.  Here  he  enjoyed  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  pathological  investigations,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
extensively,  especially  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  towards 
which  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  by  attendance 
on  the  clinical  instructions  of  Laennec,  during  his  stay  in  Paris. 
The  fruit  of  these  investigations  will  be  seen  in  a  work  which  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  directly. 

In  the  year  1830,  Dr.  Morton  added  to  his  other  duties  those  of 
a  medical  teacher.  A  brief  notice  of  the  association  with  which 
he  was  connected  may  not  be  amiss;  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  of 
those  organizations,  now  familiar  to  the  profession  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  a  number  of  physicians  unite  in  order  to  extend  to  their 
private  pupils  advantages,  which,  separately,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  bestow.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  speak  of 
the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  this  plan  of  instruction  to  the 
profession  in  this  city.  Most  of  those  who  now  hear  me  have,  I 
presume,  been  taught  under  that  system,  and  some  are  at  this 
moment  teachers.  You  can,  therefore,  appreciate  its  advantages ; 
but  it  is  only  the  older  among  you  who  can  do  so  fully,  as  it  is 
only  they  who  can  compare  it  with  the  irregular  and  inefficient 
plan  of  private  tuition  that  preceded  it.  Another  incidental 
advantage  has  been  the  training  of  a  body  of  lecturers,  from  among 
whom  the  incorporated  schools  have  been  able  to  fill  their  vacant 
professorial  chairs  with  tried  and  efficient  men,  and  thus  to  sustain, 
amidst  great  competition,  the  old  pre-eminence  of  Philadelphia  as 
the  seat  of  medical  instruction. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  from  the  increasing  number  of  his 
office  pupils,  was  induced  to  engage  the  services  of  a  number  of 
young  medical  men,  to  aid  him,  by  lectures  and  examinations  on  the 
different  branches  of  medicine,  in  the  education  of  his  class.  This 
arrangement  was  in  efficient  operation  for  several  years,  but  was  at 
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length  superseded  by  another,  in  irhich  all  the  teachers  were  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  private  pupils  of  each  one  of 
them  being  received  on  the  same  terms,  and  those  of  other  private 
teachers,  not  belonging  to  the  association,  being  admitted  on  mode- 
rate and  specified  conditions.  It  was  in  January,  1830,  that  this 
little  school  was  formed.  In  accordance  with  the  simple  tastes  of  its 
most  prominent  member,  it  took  the  modest  name  of  '^Philadelphia 
Association  for  Medical  Instruction,"  a  title  which  still  survives  in 
a  highly  respectable  existing  summer  school,  though  the  original 
association  has  long  been  dissolved.  The  first  lecturers  were  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  Dr.  Franklin 
Bache  on  chemistry.  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton  on  surgery.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton on  anatomy,  and  myself  on  materia  medica.  About  the  same 
time,  another  combination  of  the  same  character  was  formed,  de- 
nominated, I  believe,  the  "School  of  Medicine,"  in  which  Dr.  C. 
D.  Meigs  taught  midwifery.  By  an  arrangement,  mutually  advan- 
tageous, the  services  of  Drs.  Bache  and  Meigs  were  interchanged; 
the  pupils  of  the  "Association"  attending  the  lectures  of  the  latter 
on  midwifery,  and  those  of  the  "School  of  Medicine"  the  chemical 
instructions  of  the  former.  Dr.  Morton  continued  to  deliver  annual 
courses  on  anatomy  in  this  association  for  five  or  six  years,  when 
it  was  dissolved.  His  instructions  were  characterized  by  simplicity 
and  clearness,  without  any  attempt  at  display,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
known,  gave  entire  satisfaction  both  to  his  associates  and  pupils. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1831,  he  was  chosen  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  official  communication  with  many  scientific  men  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Reference  was  a  short  time  since  made  to  a  work  based  mainly 
upon  his  pathological  investigations  in  the  Almshouse  Hospital. 
It  was  denominated  "Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption," 
was  printed  in  the  early  part  of  1834,  and  contributed  no  little  to 
the  increase  of  his  reputation  as  a  practitioner.  The  work  is  an 
octavo  of  about  180  pages,  treats  of  phthisis  in  all  its  relations, 
and  is  illustrated  by  several  painted  plates,  executed  with  skill  and 
accuracy.  At  that  time  little  was  known  in  this  country  of  the 
admirable  work  of  Louis  on  Consumption,  and  the  book  of  Dr. 
Morton  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  spread  of  sound  views,  both 
pathological  and  therapeutical,  upon  the  subject.     He  particularly 
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insists  on  the  efficacy  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  following  in  this  respect  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  Parrish,  to  whose  memory  great  honor  is  due  for  his 
successful  efforts  to  reyolutionize  the  previously  vague  and  often 
destructive  therapeutics  in  phthisis. 

Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  in  the  year  1834, 
Dr.  Morton  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  the  companion  and  medical  attendant  of  a  wealthy 
invalid.  On  this  occasion  he  visited  several  of  the  islands,  making 
observations  as  he  travelled  in  relation  to  their  geological  structure, 
and  at  the  same  time  investigating,  with  peculiar  attention,  the 
influence  of  their  climate  upon  phthisis,  and  their  relative  fitness 
as  places  of  resort  for  consumptive  patients  from  colder  regions. 

Some  time  after  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  he  edited  an 
edition  of  Mackintosh's  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of 
Physicj  adding  explanatory  notes,  and  making  numerous  additions 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  original  work.  A  second  American 
edition  was  published  in  1887,  under  his  supervision. 

When  it  was  that  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  especially  to 
ethnological  studies  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of  human  crania,  especially  those 
of  the  aboriginal  races  of  this  continent,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
originated  soon  after  he  entered  into  practice,  if  not  even  pre- 
viously ;  and  among  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  visits  to  his 
office  is  that  of  the  skulls  he  had  collected.  It  is  well  known  to 
you  that  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  not  a  little  of  his 
money,  were  expended  in  extending  and  completing  this  collection, 
in  which  he  was  also  materially  assisted  by  his  own  private  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  science  in  general,  who  were  glad  to  contribute 
their  aid  to  so  interesting  an  object.  The  cabinet  thus  commenced 
was  gradually  augmented,  embracing  the  crania  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  well  as  those  of  man,  until  at  length  it  grew  to  a  magnitude 
almost  beyond  precedent ;  and,  at  this  moment,  it  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  boasts  of  our  country  in  relation  to  natural  science. 
It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  to  secure  its 
retention  here,  and  that  it  may  ever  continue  to  enrich  the  varied 
collections  of  our  Academy,  among  which  it  has  been  deposited.* 

*  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  very  beet  authority,  that,  independently 
of  all  the  assistance  in  making  the  collection  afforded  by  others,  it  cost 
Dr.  Morton  somewhere  between  ten  thousand  and  fifleen  thousand  dollars. 
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The  possession  of  sucli  mftterials  naturally  led  to  the  wish  to 
give  diffusion  and  permanence  to  the  knowledge  which  they  laid 
open.  Hence  originated  Dr.  Morton's  great  work  oa  American 
Cranioj  in  which  accurate  pictorial  representations  are  given  of  & 
great  number  of  the  skulls  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  with 
descriptions,  historical  notices,  and  various  scientific  observations ; 
all  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
calculated  to  give  consistency  to  the  necessarily  desultory  state- 
ments which  follow.  The  preparation  of  this  work  cost  the  author 
a  vast  deal  of  labor,  and  an  amount  of  pecuniary  expenditure 
which  has  never  been  repaid,  unless  by  the  reputation  which  it 
gained  for  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  science,  honorable  to  his  country,  and  likely  to  remun  as 
a  durable  memorial  of  his  own  zeal,  industry,  and  scientific  attain- 
ment. It  was  published  in  1839.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  W.  S.  W. 
Ruschenberger  to  state,  that  the  work  was  inscribed  to  him  by  Dr. 
Morton,  with  the  acknowledgment  that  some  of  its  most  valuable 
materials  were  derived  from  his  researches  in  Peru. 

In  September,  1889,  Dr.  Morton  was  elected  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  performed  until  November,  1843,  when  he  resigned.  In 
this  Institution  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Dr.  George  McClellan, 
who  may  be  looked  on  as  its  founder,  and  for  whom  he  formed  a 
friendship  which  ended  only  with  life. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1840,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  which  capacity  he 
very  often  presided  at  its  meetings,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

He  was  engaged  about  this  time  in  preparing  a  highly  interest- 
ing memoir  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  Ethnography,  based  mainly 
upon  the  observation  and  comparison  of  numerous  crania,  in  the 
collection  of  which  he  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gliddon, 
whose  residence  in  Egypt  gave  him  opportunities,  which  an  ex- 
traordinary zeal  in  all  that  concerns  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  region,  urged  him  to  employ  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
This  memoir  was  embraced  in  several  communications  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843, 
which  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society  (Vol.  IX., 
New  Series,  p.  98,  A.  D.  1844),  and  also  in  a  separate  form  under 
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the  title  of  ^^  Crania  Egyptiaea,  or  Observations  on  Egyptian 
Sthnographj/'  with  handsomely  executed  drawings  of  numerous 
skulls  derived  from  the  pyramid  of  Saccara,  the  necropolis  of 
Memphis,  the  catacombs  of  Thebes,  and  other  depositories  of  the 
ancient  dead  in  that  region  of  tombs. 

In  January,  1845,  Dr.  Morton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this 
College.  That  we  did  not  more  frequently  see  him  among  us,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  unfortunate  coincidence,  at  that  time  exist- 
ing, of  the  meetings  of  the  College  and  Academy,  which  would 
have  rendered  necessary  a  neglect  of  his  official  duties  in  the  latter 
institution,  had  he  attended  at  the  sittings  of  the  former.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  mention,  though  not  in  strict  chronological 
order,  that,  by  the  appointment  of  the  College,  he  prepared  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  George  McClellan,  which  was  read  in 
September,  1849,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  date. 

In  the  years  1846  and  1847,  he  prepared  essays  "  On  the  Eth- 
nography and  Archaeology  of  the  American  Aborigines,"  and 
"  On  the  Hybridity  of  Animals  and  Plants  in  reference  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,"  which  were  read  before  the  Academy, 
and  afterwards  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  (HI.)  2d  ser.,  A.  D.  1847).  In  these  papers  he  advanced 
opinions  upon  the  origin  of  the  human  family,  which  led  to  an 
unfortunate  controversy,  that,  with  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  could 
not  but  have  in  some  measure  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the^ 
latter  years  of  his  life.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Morton  to  say,  that  he- 
did  not  consider  the  views  advocated  by  himself  bs  conflicting  witb> 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  or  in  any  degree  tending  to  invalidaitQ* 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

During  the  year  1848,  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the* 
preparation  of  an  elementary  work  on  "  Human  Anatomy,  Special, 
General,  and  Microscopic,"  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of/ 
figures,  and  aiming  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  science  in  its  present 
improved  state.  Among  his  inducements  to  this  work,  not  the 
least,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  was  the  desire  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  expositors  of  a  science  that  had  occupied  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  Though  laying  no  claim  to  originaKty  in 
its  facts  or  illustrations,  the  treatise  cost  him  a  great  deaL  of 
labor,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  eare  of!' the- 
engravings,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  press,  but  also  in.  tha 
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verification,  by  microscopic  obserration,  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
pictorial  representations  of  minute  structure  in  which  it  abounds. 
It  was  issued  from  the  press  early  in  1849 ;  but,  even  before  its 
publication,  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects  upon  his  health,  never 
robust,  of  the  toilsome  task  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  pro- 
fessional and  official  engagements,  which  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  wholesome  employment  of  his  time  and  energies. 

Scarcely  had  his  last  duties  in  connection  with  this  work  on 
Anatomy  been  performed,  when,  in  December,  1848,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  which  brought 
him  into  the  most  imminent  danger  of  life,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  fully  recovered;  for  though,  after  a  long  confine- 
ment, he  was  enabled  to  go  about,  and  even  to  resume  his  profes- 
sional duties,  he  was  left  with  great  and  permanent  derangement 
of  his  thoracic  organs. 

The  very  obvious  depression  of  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  falling 
in  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest  evinced,  at  a  glance, 
that  with  the  absorption  of  the  pleuritic  effusion  the  lung  had 
QOt  expanded;  and  the  loud  murmur,  obvious  upon  auscultation 
over  the  heart,  proved  to  his  professional  friends  that  this  organ 
had  not  escaped  without  serious  injury.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  amount  of  local  derangement,  his  system  rallied,  and^  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks  from  the  city,  he  returned  so  much  improved 
in  health  and  strength,  that  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  resume 
his  active  professional  avocations  and  general  previous  course  of 
life,  though  with  some  abatement  of  his  labors  in  the  fields  of 
original  investigation  and  of  authorship. 

Gould  his  sense  of  duty  at  this  period,  and  the  disposition  to  strong 
mental  activity,  which  had  probably  become  by  habit  almost  a  neces- 
sity of  his  nature,  have  permitted  him  to  withdraw  from  all  vigorous 
exertion,  and  to  devote  his  time  for  the  future  rather  to  quiet  enjoy- 
ment than  to  laborious  effort,  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  life  might 
have  been  considerably  prolonged.  Such  was  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  medical  friends;  but  stronger  influences  impelled  him  to 
exertion ;  and,  like  most  men  who  feel  themselves  irresistibly  drawn 
into  a  certain  course  of  action,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  this 
course  not  only  to  his  general  sense  of  duty,  but  even  to  his  views 
of  what  was  required  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  his 
health.     He  was  convinced  that  by  active  bodily  exertion  he  should 
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be  moBt  likelj  to  bring  his  defective  lung  back  again  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  function;  and  certainly,  for  a  time,  his  improving 
appearance  and  increasing  strength  under  exercise  seemed  to  justify 
the  system  he  had  adopted. 

Before  adverting  to  the  closing  scene,  let  us  stop  for  a  very  few 
minutes  to  take  a  view  of  his  character  and  position  at  this  period, 
which,  if  the  consideration  of  his  health  be  omitted,  was  the  most 
prosperous  of  his  life. 

His  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  which  took  place  December  25,  1849,  had  given  him 
an  official  position  than  which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  one 
more  honorable,  and  than  which  society  in  this  country  have  few 
more  honorable  to  bestow.  Of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  tem- 
per, indisposed  to  give  offence^  or  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
others,  he  had  conciliated  general  good- will ;  while  his  affectionate 
disposition,  his  deep  interest  in  those  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
and  his  readiness  to  serve,  secured  him  warm  friends,  especially  in 
the  circle  of  his  patients,  who  in  general  had  much  affection  for 
him  personally,  as  well  as  great  trust  in  his  skill.  Powers  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation,  and  a  sound  cautious  judgment  were  per- 
haps his  most  striking  intellectual  characteristics,  and  naturally 
led  him  into  those  departments  of  science  where  they  could  be  most 
efficiently  exercised* 

By  strict  attention  to  his  professional  duties,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  scientific  researches,  by  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  pa* 
tients,  inspiring  similar  sentiments  on  their  part,  and  by  a  system 
of  cautious  but  successful  therapeutics,  he  gained  a  large,  and  for 
Philadelphia,  a  lucrative  practice,  which,  with  some  income  derived 
by  inheritance  from  an  uncle  in  Ireland,  enabled  him  to  live  hand- 
somely, and  not  only  to  entertain  his  scientific  friends  and  asso« 
eiates  on  frequent  occasions  at  his  house,  but  also  to  extend  hospi- 
talities to  strangers  whom  his  reputation  attracted  towards  him 
npon  their  visits  to  our  city.  His  friends  will  not  soon  forget  the 
weekly  soirieSy  at  which  they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  combined 
social  and  scientific  intercourse,  and  had  the  frequent  opportunity 
of  meeting  strangers  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning  and  philosophy. 

His  extensive  professional  relations,  and  his  reputation  both  as  a 
practitioner  and  teacher  of  medicine,  attracted  to  his  office  many 
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young  men  disposed  to  enter  into  the  profession ;  and  he  usually 
had  under  his  charge,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a  considerable 
number  of  private  pupils,  to  whom  he  devoted  much  time,  and  his 
most  conscientious  endeavors  to  qualify  them  to  be  good  physi- 
cians. 

Numerous  learned  and  scientific  associations  in  different  parts 
of  America  and  Europe  had  enrolled  him  among  their  members, 
and  perhaps  few  men  in  this  country  had  a  more  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  distinguished  individuals  abroad.*  To  be  praised 
by  the  praised  is  certainly  a  great  honor ;  and  this  Dr.  Morton 
was  happy  enough  to  have  won  in  no  stinted  measure. 

With  these  meritorious  qualities,  these  well-earned  distinctions, 
and  these  diversified  sources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  with  the 
crowning  pleasures,  moreover,  of  domestic  confidence  and  affection, 
and  bright  hopes  for  a  rising  family,  our  late  friend  and  fellow- 
member  may  be  considered,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  as  one  of  the 
most  happy  of  men  in  all  his  exterior  relations.  The  only  draw- 
back was  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health. 

From  early  manhood  he  had  been  of  delicate  constitution.  Two 
attacks  of  severe  hsematemesis  had  on  different  occasions  threat- 
ened his  life ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  suffered  much  with  excruciat- 
ing attacks  of  sick  headache,  which  most  painfully  interrupted  his 
scientific  and  professional  avocations,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
fined him  for  a  time  to  his  bed.  For  many  years  of  his  earlier  life, 
his  pale  complexion  and  spare  form  indicated  habitually  feeble 
health ;  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  he  seemed  to  have  greatly 
improved  in  this  respect,  exhibiting  a  more  healthful  color  and 
more  robustness  of  frame ;  and,  but  for  the  terrible  attack  which 
prostrated  him  in  the  winter  of  1848-^9,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  live  to  a  good  old  age.  But  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth;  and,  though  a  respite  was  granted,  it  was  destined  to 
be  short. 

A  painful  incident  which  happened  about  this  time  may  possibly 
have  had  some  effect  in  aggravating  the  morbid  tendencies  already 
unhappily  strong.  I  refer  to  the  illness  and  speedy  death,  in  May, 
1850,  of  an  affectionate,  dearly  loved,  and  highly  promising  son, 

*  For  a  list  of  the  sooieties  of  whioh  he  was  a  member,  see  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Meigs's  Memoir. 
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to  whose  future  he  was  looking  forward  with  much,  and  apparently 
well-founded,  confidenoe. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  was  Dr.  Morton  more  busily  occupied  in 
practical  duties  than  during  the  year  or  two  which  preceded  his 
death.  He  was  indefatigable  in  attendance  upon  his  numerous 
patients,  devoted  no  little  time  to  the  instruction  of  his  private 
pupils,  and  never  voluntarily  omitted  the  performance  of  his  aca- 
demic functions.  In  the  midst  of  this  career  of  usefulness,  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness,  which,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  May  with 
a  moderate  headache,  became  more  severe  on  the  following  day, 
and,  though  afterwards  relaxing  so  much  as  to  give  hopes  of  a 
return  to  his  ordinary  health,  ended  in  an  attack  of  stupor  and 
paralysis,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  15th,  the  very  day  upon  which, 
one  year  previously,  he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  his  son. 

Dr.  Morton  was  considerably  above  the  medium  height,  of  a 
large  frame,  though  somewhat  stooping,  with  a  fine  oval  face,  pro- 
minent features,  bluish-gray  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  very  fair  com^ 
plezion.  His  countenance  usually  wore  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
expression,  but  was  often  pleasingly  lighted  up  with  smiles  during 
the  relaxation  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse.  His  manner  was 
composed  and  quiet,  but  always  courteous,  and  his  whole  deport- 
ment that  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  gentleman. 

He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  seven  children,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  several  of  whom  have  advanced  to  adult  age,  and 
are  engaged  in  active  life.  In  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues,  the 
attainments,  the  fruitful  labors,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  husband  and  father,  they  have  a  legacy  far  more  precious  than 
the  gifts  of  fortune ;  an  inheritance  which  no  mischances  of  this 
world  can  impair,  and  which  will  be  handed  down  as  a  priceless 
heirloom  to  their  latest  posterity. 
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When  the  authors  of  the  present  work,  pressed  with  the  labor  of 
preparing  for  the  printer  their  abundant  materials,  first  suggested 
that  I  should  assist  them  by  furnishing  a  notice  of  the  scientific  life 
of  our  deceased  fiiend  and  leader  in  Ethnology,  I  hesitated  somewhat 
to  undertake  the  task,  feeling  that  the  selection,  dictated  by  their 
partial  friendship,  might  by  others  be  deemed  inappropriate,  and 
myself  considered  deficient  in  those  relations  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  ofiice.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  an  acquaintance  of  fifteen  years,  approaching  to  inti- 
macy,— ^frequent  professional  and  social  intercourse, — ^my  position  in 
the  Medical  Faculty,  that  was  founded  mainly  by  his  labors,  —  devo- 
tion in  a  great  degree  to  the  same  studies, — community  of  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  topics  of  most  interest  to  both, — that  all  these  com- 
bined to  constitute  a  sufiicient  reason  why  I  should  freely  accept  the 
duty  assigned  me,  I  do  it  cheerfully,  for  to  me  it  is  a  gratefiil  duty 
and  a  source  of  pleasure,  thus  to  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
worth  and  services  of  the  great  and  good  man  whom  we  all  had  so 
much  cause  to  love  and  honor.  His  life  I  do  not  propose  to  write. 
There  is  but  little  in  the  quiet  daily  walk  of  any  civilian,  to  fiimiah  a 
theme  for  biographical  narrative.  That  of  Morton  was  eminently 
placid  and  regular ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it  has  already  b^^T^ 
well  and  eloquently  expressed  in  the  able  addresses  of  Pro£ 
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Meigs,  Wood,  and  Grant*  To  Dr.  Wood  also  we  are  indebted  for 
his  exposition  of  Morton's  eminent  services  to  medical  science,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  writer ;  a  point  too  frequently  overlooked  in  regard- 
ing him  in  the  more  prominent  light  of  a  Naturalist  Passing  over 
these  topics,  my  object  will  be  to  consider  mainly  his  contributions 
to  Natural  Science,  and  especially  to  Ethnology.  As  introductory  to 
a  work  upon  anthropolo^cal  sul^ects,  wd  desire  to  present  Morton 
as  the  Anthropologist,  and  as  virtually  the  founder  of  that  school  of 
Ethnology,  of  whose  views  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic 
exponent 

Let  me  be  permitted,  however,  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal character  and  private  worth  of  Morton.  At  the  mention  of  his 
name  there  ariise  emotions  which  press  for  utterance,  and  which  it 
would  do  violence  to  my  feelings  to  leave  unexpressed  If  I  have 
felt  this  affection  for  him,  it  is  only  what  was  shared  by  all  who  knew 
him  well.  What  was  most  peculiar  in  him  was  that  magnetic  power 
by  which  he  attracted  and  bound  men  to  him,  and  made  them  glad 
to  serve  him.  This  influence  was  especially  manifested,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  again,  in  the  collection  of  his  Cabinet  of 
Crania.  In  looking  over  his  correspondence  now,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  the  number  of  men,  so  different  one  from  another  in  every  re- 
spect, who  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  were  laboring  without  expec- 
tation of  reward  to  secure  a  cranium  for  Morton,  and  to  read  the 
reports  of  their  varied  successes  and  disappointments.  In  his  whole 
deportment,  there  was  an  evident  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  candor, 
open  as  the  day,  which  at  once  placed  one  at  his  ease.  Combined 
with  this  was  a  most  winning  gentleness  of  manner,  which  drew  one 
to  him  as  with  the  cords  of  brotherly  affection.  He  possessed,  more- 
over, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  faculty  of  imparting  to  others  his 
own  enthusiasm,  and  filling  them,  for  the  time  at  least,  with  ardor 
for  his  own  pursuit  Hence,  in  a  measure,  his  success  in  enlisting 
the  numerous  collaborators,  so  necessary  to  him  in  his  peculiar 
studies.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  man  ever  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  without  forming  for  him  some  degree  of 

*  A  memoir  of  Sunnel  George  Morton,  BL  B.,  Ute  President  of  the  Aoademy  of  Natnnl 
Bdences  of  Philadelphia,  hy  Cheriee  I).  Meigs,  M.  D.  Read  Nor.  6th,  1S61,  aad  pabfiehed 
bj  direction  of  the  Academj :  Philada.  1851. 

A  Biograpiiical  Memoir  of  Samuel  Oeorge Horton,  M.  D.,  prepared  by  appointment  of 
the  College  of  PhyeiciahsUf  Phfladelphia, 'and  read  ^fore  that  bo<iiy  Not.  8d,  1852,  by 
George  B.  Wooc^  M.  P.,  Rreeident  of  the  GoUege :  l^itda.  1868. 

^iih  of  the  LiAs  and  Chartoler  of  Siimiiel  Oedtge  Morton,  M.  B.  Leotore,  introdao- 
course  of  Anatomy  aiid  Physiolog;^  bi  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennqrivsnia 
DeUrered  Oct  18th,  1651,  by  William  B.  Grant,  M.  D.  Published  by  request  ef 
:  Philada.  1862 
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personal  attachment.  Hie  circle  of  attached  friends  wae  therefore 
large,  Und  the  ezprefision  of  regret  for  his  untimely  loss  general  and 
Mncere. 

It  was  in  London,  and  while  seated  at  the  hospitable  boaid  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  (to  whom  I  had  been  intrt>daced  by  a  letter  from 
Morton,*)  that  I  first  heard  the  news  of  his  decease.  He  was  the  subject 
of  an  animated  and  interesting  conversation  at  the  moment,  (for  Dr.  H. 
and  he  had  been  classmates  at  Edinburgh,)  when  a  gentleman  entered 
with  an  Ammcan  newspaper  received  by  the  morning's  mail,  and 
containing  the  sad  intelligence.  A  cloud  came  over  every  counte- 
nance, and  every  voice  was  raised  in  an  exclamation  of  sudden  grief 
and  regret ;  for  he  was  more  or  less  known  to  all  present.  My  next 
apx>ointment  for  that  day  was  with  Mr.  S.  Birch,  of  the  Archnological 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  been  a  correspondent 
of  Morton,  and  could  appreciate  his  great  worth.  During  the  day, 
Mr.  Birch  or  myself  mentioned  the  melancholy  tidings  to  numerous 
gentlemen,  in  various  departments  of  that  great  institution,  and 
always  wilh  the  same  reply.  All  knew  his  name,  and  felt  that  in 
his  decease  the  cause  of  science  had  suffered  a  serious  deprivation. 

And  this  seemed  to  me  his  true  fame.  Outside  the  waUs  of  this 
noble  Temple  of  Science  rolled  on  the  turmoil  of  the  modem 
Babylon,  with  its  world  of  business,  of  pleasure,  and  of  care,  to 
all  which  the  name  of  Morton  was  unknown,  and  from  which  its 
mention  could  call  up  no  response.  Within  these  walls,^owever, 
and  among  a  body  of  men  whom  a  more  than  princely  munificence 
enables  to  devote  themselves  to  labor  like  his  own,  he  was  uni- 
versally recognized  and  appreciated,  and  mourned  as  a  leading 
spirit  in  their  cosmopolite  fraternity.  But  always  there  was  this 
peculiarity  to  be  noticed,  that  wherever  a  man  had  known  Morton 
personally  at  all,  he  mourned  not  so  much  for  the  untimely  extinction 
of  an  intellectual  light,  as  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  personal  friend. 
Certainly  the  man  who  inspired  others  with  this  feeling,  could  him- 
self have  no  cold  or  empty  heart.    On  the  contrary,  he  overflowed 

*  Among  the  letters  irith  which  I>r.  Morton  faTored  me,  on  my  Tisit  to  Europe,  wu  one 
to  Dr.  Alexander  Hannay  of  Glaegow.  This  he  particularly  wished  me  to  dellrer,  and  to 
bring  him  a  report  of  his  old  flriend ;  for  Pr.  H.  had  been  an  intimate  of  his  student  days, 
although  their  eoireapondeoce  had  long  been  interrupted.  The  letter  was  written  in  a 
playful  mood,  and  contained  sportiTe  allusions  to  their  student  life  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  wish 
that  they  might  meet  again.  On  reaching  Glasgow  late  in  May,  I  sought  Dr.  H.,  and  found 
that  he  had  recently  deceased.  Morton  himself,  as  I  afterwards  teamed,  had  then  also  ceased 
to  breathe.  That  letter,  so  full  of  genial  viTaeity  and  present  life»  was  firom  the  hand  of  one 
dead  man  addressed  to  another  t  And  should  thej  not  meet  again  t  Bather  had  they  not 
already  met  where  the  darkness  had  become  day  1  It  is  a  beautifdl  and  consolatory ' 
and  one  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  could  undoubtingly  hold  and  r^oioe  in. 
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with  all  kindly  and  gentle  aflfections.  Quiet  and  nnobtrosive  in  man- 
neiB,  and  fond  of  the  retirement  of  study,  it  was  only  in  the  privacy 
of  the  domestic  circle  that  he  could  be  rightly  known ;  and  those  that 
were  privileged  to  approach  nearest  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  his 
happy  home,  could  best  see  the  full  beauty  of  his  character.  That 
sacred  veil  cannot  be  raised  to  the  public  eye,  but  beneath  its  folds 
is  preserved  the  pure  memory  of  one  who  illustrated  every  relation 
of  life  with  a  new  grace  that  was  all  his  own,  and  who,  in  departing, 
has  left  behind  him  an  impression  on  all  hearts,  which  not  the  most 
exacting  affection  could  wish  in  any  respect  other  than  it  is. 

The  early  training  of  Morton  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  mem- 
ber. Bis  school  education — ^whose  deficiencies  he  always  mentioned 
with  regret^  and  remedied  by  sedulous  labor  in  after  years — was 
throughout  of  that  character,  and  had  all  the  consequent  merits  and 
demerits.  It  is  a  system  which  represses  the  imagination  and  senti- 
ments, while  it  cultivates  careftilly  the  logical  powers ;  and  which 
strives  to  turn  all  the  enei^^es  of  the  pupil's  mind  toward  the  useful 
arts,  rather  than  what  may  be  deemed  merely  ornamental  accom- 
plishments. When  it  carries  him  beyond  the  jhudiments,  it  is  usually 
into  the  higher  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy.  Its  aim 
is  utility,  even  if  necessary  at  the  expense  of  beauty.  It  therefore 
does  not  generally  encourage  the  study  of  the  [dead  languages,  with 
its  incidlntal  beHe^-httres  advantages,  and  free  access  to  poets  and 
rhetoricians.  This  plan  of  education  I  believe  to  be  an  unsuitable, 
and  even  an  injurious  one  for  a  youth  of  cold  temperament  and 
dull  sensibilities.  When,  however,  the  subject  of  its  operation 
is  one  of  opposite  tendencies,  so  decided  as  to  be  the  better  for 
repression,  it  may  become  not  only  useful,  but  the  best  training  for 
that  particular  case.  Such  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  fieu^t  in  regard 
to  Morton.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  tem- 
perament, with  warm  affections,  a  keen  sense  of  natural  beauties,  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  that  nice  musical  appreciation  which  made 
him  delight  in  the  accord  of  measured  sounds,  he  had  an  early  passion 
for  poetical  reading  and  composition.  Even  in  boyhood  he  wrote 
very  creditable  verses;  and  his  later  productions, — for  he  continued 
to  indulge  the  muse  occasionally  to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  he 
would  not  publish, — often  rose  considerably  above  mediocrity. 

The  following  lines  may  answer  as  an  average  specimen  of  his  easy 

-  of  versification,  as  well  as  of  his  youthful  style  of  thought  and 

?.    They  were  written  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Kilcoleman 

I,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  where  Spenser  lived,  and  is  believed  to 

imtten  his  immortal  poem. 
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LINES 
WBimir  ov  A  BKAjrs  uuv  or  ifusxe's  "wamkt  QUBsra/' 

t 
Through  many  a  winding  maze  in  "  Faery  Laade" 

0  Spenser  I  I  have  followed  thee  along ; 

Aye,  I  have  langhed  and  sigh'd  at  Ay  commaad, 
And  joy'd  me  in  the  magio  of  thy  song : 
Wild  are  thy  namberSy  bat  to  them  belong 
The  Are  of  Oenins,  and  poetio  skill ; 
'Tis  thine  to  paint  with  inspiration  strong, 
The  fate  of  knie^t,  or  dame  more  knightly  still, 
To  sway  the  feeling  heart,  and  ronse  it  at  thy  wUl. 

XL 
And  muring  itiU  upon  the  ftiry  dream, 

1  soQ{^t  the  hall  oft  trod  by  thee  before ;' 
I  bent  me  down  by  Molla's  gentle  stream, 
And,  looking  far  beyond,  gaied  fondly  o'er 
Old  Ballyhonra,  where  in  days  of  yore 

Thou  watoh'd  thy  flocks  with  all  a  shepherd's  pride; 
And  fancy  listened  as  to  catch  once  more 
Thy  Harp's  loY'd  echo  flrom  the  moontain  side, — 
But  ah  I  no  harp  is  heard  in  all  that  region  wide  I 

m. 

The  flocks  are  fled,  and  in  the  enchanted  haU 
No  voice  replies  to  Toice ;  but  there  ye  see 
The  iTy  dasp  the  sad  and  mould'ring  wall. 
As  if  to  twine  a  votiYe  wreath  for  thee : 
All— all  is  desolate,—  and  if  there  be 
A  lonely  sound,  it  is  the  raven's  or;^  I 
Let  years  roll  on,  let  wasting  ages  flee. 
Let  earthly  thUigB  delie^t,  and  hasten  by. 
But  thy  immortal  name  and  song  shall  nerer  die  1 

EEad  this  inherent  tendency  been  fostered,  he  would  doubtless  have 
taken  a  high  rank  among  our  American  poets.  Certainly  he  would 
have  been  another  man  than  we  have  known  him.  Perhaps  his 
nervous  temperament,  delicate  fibre,  acute  feelings  and  ardent  sym- 
pathies, might  have  been  developed  into  the  same  super-sensitiveness 
we  have  seen  in  John  Keats  and  other  gifted  minds  of  a  constitution 
similar  to  his  own.  But  the  tendency  was  checked  and  repressed 
from  the  outset  by  his  domestic  influences,  by  his  teachers,  and  sub- 
sequently by  himself.  When  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  science, 
he  was  earnest  to  cultivate  that  style  of  thought  and  composition 
which  accorded  with  his  pursuits ;  for  only  by  severe  mental  disci- 
pline, and  long-continued  effort,  could  he  have  acquired  that  cau* 
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tion  and  rigid  accuracy  of  diction,  which  characterize  his  produo- 
tions.  His  school  appears  to  have  been  nnsatJafiactoiy  to  him, 
for  he  never  had  a  fondness  for  the  mathematics,  the  main  topic  of 
study.  He  was  nevertheless  of  a  studious  turn,  reading  industriously, 
«and  with  special  interest,  all  the  works  on  History  to  which  he  had 
access.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  readings  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  taste  for  those  anthropological  studies  whidi  have  since  rendered 
him  fiamotts,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  whi<di  his  extensive  historical 
knowledge  gave  him  eminent  facilities. 

At  the  same  time  probably  he  imbibed  his  first  fondness  for  Natural 
Science.  From  his  step&ther,  (for  his  mother  married  again  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,)  he  derived  a  taste  for  and  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  geology,  the  first  branches  to  which  he  turned  his 
attention. 

Destined  originally  for  moxauitile  pursuits,  young  Morton  soon 
found  the  atmosphere  of  the  counting-house  uncongenial  to  him. 
He  resolved  to  adopt  the  medical  profession,  which  was  indeed  the 
only  course  open,  to  one  of  his  tastes,  and  in  his  circumstances.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  by  closing  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar  against  the  able 
and  aspiring  among  its  youth,  has  given  to  Me£cine  many  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  This 
fact  will  serve  to  explain  the  great  success  of  so  many  physicians  of 
that  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  preponderating  influence  of  die  medical 
profession  in  all  Quaker  neighboihoods.  May  not  tiie  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  medicine  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
same  way  ?  Carlyle  has  said  that  to  the  ambitious  fiemcy  of  the  Scot- 
tish schoolboy  ^^  the  highest  style  of  man  is  the  Christian,  and  the 
highest  Christian  the  teacher  of  such.''  Hence  his  ultimate  aspira- 
tion is  for  the  clerical  portion.  But  to  the  aspiring  youth  among 
Friends  there  is  but  the  one  road  to  intellectual  distinction, — 
that  is  through  medicine  and  its  cognate  sciences.  The  medical 
preceptor  of  Morton  was  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity.  Elevated  to  his  prominent  position  against 
early  obstacles,  and  solely  by  force  of  charact^,  industiy,  and  pro- 
bity, he  was  extensively  engaged  in  practice ;  and,  although  uncon- 
nected with  any  institution,  his  ofiice  overflowed  with  pupils.  Bis 
mind  was  practical  and  thoroughly  medical,  and  so  entire^  did  his  pro> 
fession  occupy  it,  that  he  seemed  to  me  never  to  allow  himself  to  think 
upon  other  topics,  except  religious  ones,  in  which  also  he  was  deeply 
A  strict  and  conscientious  Friend,  he  illustrated  all  the 
( in  that  character.  As  the  remarkable  graces  of  his  person 
t^jgave  a  beauty  to  the  otherwise  ungainly  garb  of  his  sect» 
attractive  upon  him,  so  the  graces  of  his  spirit,  obli- 
might  otherwise  have  been  harsh  or  angular,  contri- 
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bated  to  form  a  character  gentle,  Idndly,  lovely,  that  made  him  the 
Hght  of  the  sick  chamber,  and  a  comforting  presence  at  many  a  dying 
bed.  To  no  member  of  our  profession  conld  the  proud  title  of  Of^et 
be  more  tmly  applied,  for  his  yeiy  smile  bronght  aid  to  the  suffering, 
and  courage  to  the  despondent.  The  reader  will  pardon  me  this 
digression ;  but  as  the  Highland  clansman  could  not  pass  by  without 
adding  imother  stone  to  the  monumental  cairn  where  reposed  his 
departed  chief,  so  can  I  never  pass  by  the  mention  of  his  name  with* 
out  offering  some  tribute,  however  humble,  of  reverence  and  respect, 
to  the  memoiy  of  my  excellent  old  master.  Such  was  the  teacher 
from  whom  mainly  Morton  also  received  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  though,  had  the  influence  of  Dr.  Parrish  alone  controlled 
his  mind,  it  would  have  been  confined  rigorously  to  the  channels  of 
purely  medical  study  and  investigation.  But,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  tuition  for  his  numerous  pupils,  Dr.  Parrish  had  associated 
with  himself  several  young  physicians  as  instructors  in  the  various 
branches.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  then  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  study  of  Natural  Histoiy,  between  whom  and 
the  young  student  there  was  soon  established  a  bond  of  sympathy  in 
congeniality  of  pursuits.  That  the  firiendship  thus  originated  was 
subsequently  interrupted,  was  in  no  manner  the  fault  of  Morton,  to 
whom  it  was  always  a  subject  of  regret.  Harlan  has  now  been  dead 
some  yeais,  and  although  by  no  means  forgotten  in  the  world  of 
science,  he  has  not  been  accorded  the  full  measure  of  his  merited 
distinction  among  American  naturalists.  An  unfortunate  infirmity 
of  temper,  which  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  attach* 
ments,  but  rather  the  reverse,  deprived  him  of  the  band  of  friends 
who  should  have  watched  over  his  fame,  and  so  his  memory  has  su^ 
fered  by  defitult.  Yet  at  one  period  he  was  the  leading  authority  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  in  certain  departments  of  Zoology.  By  him 
Morton  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  in  whose  proceedings  he  was  afterwards  to  take  such  an 
important  part  He  attained  his  m^ority  in  January  1820,  received 
his  Diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  April  of  the  same  year.  He  had  pro^ 
bably  ti^en  an  active  interest  in  its  affitirs  before  this  time,  although 
not  eligible  to  membership  by  reason  of  age ;  for  in  one  of  his  later 
letters  now  before  me,  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  institution  for  which  he 
had  labored,  "boy  and  man,"  now  some  thirty  years. 

Boon  after   this  last  event  he  sailed  for  Europe,  on  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  James  Morton,  Esq.,  of  Clonmel,  Ireland,  a  gentleman  fbr 
whom  he  always  preserved  a  high  regard  and  grateful  affection.    H^« 
transatlantic  friends  seem  to  have  attached  but  little  value  to 
n 
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American  diploma,  and  desired  Um  to  possess  the  honors  of  the 
XTniversity  of  Edinburgh,  then  but  little  passed  beyond  the  zenith 
of  its  gloiy.  After  spending  the  summer  at  his  uncle's  house,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  heard  the  last  course  of  lectures,  deli- 
vered by  the  chaste  and  classical  Gregory.  The  American  schools 
not  being  recognized  by  the  University  as  ad  eundemj  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  attend  the  fiill  term  of  an  under-graduate.  This  would 
have  left  him  ample  leisure  as  &r  as  his  mere  college  studies  were 
concerned ;  for  the  youth  who  had  graduated  with  approbation  under 
the  tuition  of  "Wistar,  Physick,  and  James,  and  their  compeers,  could 
not  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  requisitions  of  any  other  Medical 
Faculty  in  Christendom.  But  his  time  was  not  spent  in  idleness. 
He  sedulously  cultivated  his  knowledge  of  the  classical  tongues, 
hitherto  imperfect,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
and  Italian,  both  of  which  languages  he  learned  to  read  with  &cility. 
He  also  attended  with  great  interest  the  lectures  of  Professor  Jameson 
on  Geology,  thus  confirming  and  reviving  his  early  fondness  for  that 
branch  of  science.  After  his  return  to  America,  he  presented  to  the 
Academj^a  series  of  the  green-stone  rocks  of  Scotiand,  and  a  section 
of  Salisbuiy  Craig  near  Edinburgh,  collected  by  himself  at  tihds  time. 
In  October  1821,  he  visited  Paris,  and  spent  the  winter  there  mainly 
in  clinical  study.  The  next  summer  was  devoted  to  a  tour  in  Italy 
and  other  portions  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  &11  he  returned  agidn 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  after  attendance  upon  another  session,  he  re- 
ceived the  honors  of  the  doctorate.  His  printed  thesis'^  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  exponent  of  his  mental  condition  and  calibre  at  this  period. 
It  is  very  like  himself,  and  yet  with  a  difference  ftom  him  as  we  knew 
him  later  in  life.  It  is  quiet  and  indeed  even  simple  in  tone,  without 
affectation  and  without  any  of  the  declamation  in  which  young  writers 
are  so  apt  to  indulge.  Its  style  is  clear  and  suffLcientiy  concise,  and 
as  a  piece  of  Latinity  it  is  correct  and  graceftil.  It  takes  up  the 
subject  of  bodily  pain,  and  considers  it  in  regard  to  its  causes,  its 
diagnostic  value,  and  its  effects,  both  physical  and  psychical,  leaving 
very  little  more  to  be  said  with  regard  to  it  But  it  is  evident  through- 
out that  the  essay  is  the  production  of  one  who  is  more  ambitious  of 
the  reputation  of  the  litUrateurHitai  of  the  savant;  who  writes, — and 
that  probably  marks  the  distinction, — with  his  face  turned  to  his 
auditoiy  rather  than  to  his  subject  The  sentence  marches  some- 
times  with  a  didactic  solemnity  almost  Johnsonian,  while  the  fre- 
quency of  the  poetical  references  and  quotations, — Latin  and  Italian 
s  well  as  English, — and  the  £Ekcile  fitness  with  which  they  glide  into 

•  TenUmen  Inaugunle  do  CorporiB  Doloxe,  eto.— Bdmbtirgi,  K.D.oooxzm. 
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the  text|  show  how  &miliar  they  must  have  been  to  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Indeed  Edinburgh  was,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  taste  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  science,  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  Morton's  literary  turn  and 
studious  habits  would  miss  the  opportunity  to  pasture  in  either  of 
these  rich  fields.  The  ethical  tone  of  this  production  is  also  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  grew  in  a  great  mea- 
sure out  of  his  mental  constitution,  which,  free  from  all  violence  of 
passion,  was  habitually  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  kindly.  Hence  comes 
that  bcAUtiful  spirit  of  philosophical  optimism,  which,  perceiving  in 
aU  seeming  evil  only  the  means  to  a  greater  ultimate  good,  attains  all 
that  stoicism  proposed  to  itself,  by  the  shorter  way  of  a  cheerful  and 
unquestioning  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  not  because  it  is  omni- 
potent and  irresistible,  but  solely  because  it  is  the  wisest  and  best. 
The  following  extracts  will  sufficientiy  explain  my  meaning: — 

"  Almarenun  Parens  ml  fnutra  feoit ;  ne  dolor  quidem  absque  sois  osibus  est ;  et  semper 
eo^ur  enm  agnoscere  Telati  fidelem  quamfis  ingratum  monitorem,  et  quoque  inter  pne- 
sidia  Tits  nonnanqaam  nnmerandaiii/'  — (p.  9.) 

"Dolor  enim  nos  nasoentes  aggreditur,  per  totam  Titam  insidiosns  comitator,  et  quasi 
nimquam  satiandos;  adest  etiam  morientibns,  boramque  snpremam  angoribus  infestat. 
At  ego  tamen  Polorem,  qnanqnam  inTisam,  et  ab  omnibns,  qnantnm  fieri  potest,  ab  ipsis 
semotnm,  non  omnino  inatilem  depimd,  sed  potios  enm  protoli,  ad  Titam  conserrandam 
BeeeMaxiam,  a  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  constitatnm."  —  (p.  87.) 

This  conviction  animated  Morton  throughout  his  life,  consoled  him 
in  suffering,  cheered  him  in  sickness,  and  gave  to  his  deportment  much 
of  its  calm  and  beautiful  equanimity.'^ 

*  The  sabjoined  graceful  lines  breathe  the  same  sjdrit  They  occur  among  his  MSS.  with 
the  date  of  May  182S.    I  quote  them  as  iUustratiYc  of  the  thought  abore  indicated. 

THI    SPIBIT    OP    DBSTIHT. 

Spirit  of  Light  I  Thou  glance  dlTine 

Of  Heaven's  immortal  fire, 
I  kneel  before  thy  halloired  shrine 

To  worship  and  admire. 
I  cannot  trace  thy  glorious  fiight 

Kor  dream  where  thou  dost  dwell, 
Tet  canst  thou  guard  my  steps  aright 

By  thine  unearthly  speU. 

I  listen  for  thy  Yolce  in  Tain, 

B*en  when  I  deem  thee  nigh ; 
Yet  ere  I  Yentnre  to  complain. 

Thou  know'st  the  reason  why ; 
And  oft  when,  worldly  cares  foigol^ 

I  watch  the  Tacaat  air, 
I  see  thee  not, — I  hear  thee  not,— • 

Yet  hum  that  thou  art  there. 
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When  the  authors  of  the  present  work,  pressed  with  the  lahor  of 
preparing  for  the  printer  their  abundant  materials,  first  suggested 
that  I  should  assist  them  by  furnishing  a  notice  of  the  scientific  life 
of  our  deceased  friend  and  leader  in  Ethnology,  I  hesitated  somewhat 
to  undertake  the  task,  feeling  that  the  selection,  dictated  by  their 
partial  firiendship,  might  by  others  be  deemed  inappropriate,  and 
myself  considered  deficient  in  those  relations  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  office.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  an  acquaintance  of  fifteen  years,  approaching  to  inti- 
macy,— ^firequent  professional  and  social  intercourse, — ^my  position  in 
the  Medical  Faculty,  that  was  founded  mainly  by  his  labors,  —  devo- 
tion in  a  great  degree  to  the  same  studies, — community  of  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  topics  of  most  interest  to  both, — that  all  these  com- 
bined to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  freely  accept  the 
duty  assigned  me.  I  do  it  cheerfully,  for  to  me  it  is  a  gratefiil  duty 
and  a  source  of  pleasure,  thus  to  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
worth  and  services  of  the  great  and  good  man  whom  we  all  had  so 
much  cause  to  love  and  honor.  His  life  I  do  not  propose  to  write. 
There  is  but  little  in  the  quiet  daily  walk  of  any  civilian,  to  fiimiah  a 
theme  for  biographical  narrative.  That  of  Morton  was  eminently 
placid  and  regular ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it  has  already  been 
well  and  eloquently  expressed  in  the  able  addresses  of  Professors 
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When  the  authors  of  the  present  work,  pressed  with  the  labor  of 
preparing  for  the  printer  their  abundant  materials,  first  suggested 
that  I  should  assist  them  by  furnishing  a  notice  of  the  scientific  life 
of  our  deceased  friend  and  leader  in  Ethnology,  I  hesitated  somewhat 
to  undertake  the  task,  feeling  that  the  selection,  dictated  by  their 
partial  friendship,  might  by  others  be  deemed  inappropriate,  and 
myself  considered  deficient  in  those  relations  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  office.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  an  acquaintance  of  fifteen  years,  approaching  to  inti- 
macy,— ^frequent  professional  and  social  intercourse, — ^my  position  in 
the  Medical  Faculty,  that  was  founded  mainly  by  his  labors, — devo- 
tion in  a  great  degree  to  the  same  studies, — community  of  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  topics  of  most  interest  to  both, — that  all  these  com- 
bined to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  freely  accept  the 
duty  assigned  me,  I  do  it  cheerfully,  for  to  me  it  is  a  gratefiil  duty 
and  a  source  of  pleasure,  thus  to  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
worth  and  services  of  the  great  and  good  man  whom  we  all  had  so 
much  cause  to  love  and  honor.  His  life  I  do  not  propose  to  write. 
There  is  but  little  in  the  quiet  daily  walk  of  any  civilian,  to  ftimish  a 
theme  for  biographical  narrative.  That  of  Morton  was  eminently 
placid  and  regular ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it  has  already  been 
well  and  eloquently  expressed  in  the  able  addresses  of  Professors 
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Whbn  the  authors  of  the  present  work,  pressed  with  the  labor  of 
preparing  for  the  printer  their  abundant  materials,  first  suggested 
that  I  should  assist  them  by  furnishing  a  notice  of  the  scientific  life 
of  our  deceased  friend  and  leader  in  Ethnology,  I  hesitated  somewhat 
to  undertake  the  task,  feeling  that  the  selection,  dictated  by  their 
partial  fiiendship,  might  by  others  be  deemed  inappropriate,  and 
myself  considered  deficient  in  those  relations  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  office.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  an  acquaintance  of  fifteen  years,  approaching  to  inti- 
macy,— ^frequent  professional  and  social  intercourse, — ^my  position  in 
the  Medical  Faculty,  that  was  founded  mainly  by  his  labors, — devo- 
tion in  a  great  degree  to  the  same  studies, — community  of  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  topics  of  most  interest  to  both, — that  all  these  com- 
bined to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  freely  accept  the 
duty  assigned  me.  I  do  it  cheerfully,  for  to  me  it  is  a  grateful  duty 
and  a  source  of  pleasure,  thus  to  be  allowed  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
worth  and  services  of  the  great  and  good  man  whom  we  all  had  so 
much  cause  to  love  and  honor.  His  life  I  do  not  propose  to  write. 
There  is  but  little  in  the  quiet  daily  walk  of  any  civilian,  to  ftimiBh  a 
theme  for  biographical  narrative.  That  of  Morton  was  eminently 
placid  and  regular ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it  has  already  been 
well  and  eloquently  expressed  in  the  able  addresses  of  Professors 
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« Ist  That  the  Amerioan  race  differs  essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Mongo- 
lian ;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of  langaage,  and  the  more  obvions  ones  in  ayni  and 
religious  institations  and  the  arts,  denote  anything  beyond  casual  or  colonial  eonmiu- 
nication  with  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  eyen  those  analogies  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested,  in  the  mere  ooincidenoe  arising  from  similar  wants 
and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  latitudes. 

"  2d.  That  the  American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  are  of  one  race  and  one  spe- 
cies, but  of  two  great  families,  which  resemble  each  other  in  pigrsical,  but  differ  in 
intellectual  character. 

"  8d.  That  the  cranial  remains  discoyered  in  the  mounds  from  Peru  to  Wisconsin,  belong 
to  the  same  race,  and  probably  to  the  Toltecan  fkmily." 

The  publication  of  a  work  of  such  costly  character,  and  necessarily 
addressed  to  a  very  limited  number  of  readers,  was  a  bold  under- 
taking for  a  man  of  restricted  means.  It  was  published  by  himself 
at  the  risk  of  considerable  pecuniary  loss.  The  original  subscription 
list  fell  short  of  paying  the  expense,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
subsequent  sale  of  copies  liquidated  the  deficit.  The  reception  of 
the  book  by  the  learned  was  all  he  could  have  desired.  Everywhere 
it  received  the  warmest  commendations.  The  following  extract  from 
a  notice  in  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  October  1840, 
will  show  the  tone  of  the  British  scientific  press : 

'<Dr.  Morton's  method  and  illustrations  in  elidtittg  the  elements  of  his  magniiSeent 
Craniography,  are  admirably  concise,  without  being  the  less  instmctiTely  oomprehcnaiye. 
His  work  constitutes,  and  will  eyer  be  highly  appreciated  as  constituting  an  exquisite 
treasury  of  facts,  well  adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  establish  permanent  organic  principles 
in  the  natural  history  of  man." 

"  Here  we  finish  our  account  of  Dr.  Morton's  Amerioan  Craniosoopy ;  and  by  its  extent 
and  copiousness,  our  article  will  show  how  highly  we  haye  appreciated  his  clasaioal  pro- 
duction. We  have  studied  his  yiews  with  attention,  and  examined  his  doctrines  with  fair- 
ness ;  and  with  perfect  sincerity  in  rising  ft-om  a  task  which  has  afforded  unusual  gratifi- 
cation, we  rejoice  in  ranking  his  <  Crania  Americana'  in  the  highest  class  of  transatlantic 
literature,  foreseeing  distinctly  that  the  book  will  ensure  for  its  author  the  well-eanied 
meed  of  a  Caucasian  reputation." 

From  among  the  warmly  eulogistic  letters  received  from  distin- 
guished savans,  I  select  but  one,  that  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who  is 
himself  a  high  authority  on  American  subjects. 

**  Monsieur, — Les  liens  intimes  d'interSt  et  d'affection  qui  m'attachent.  Monsieur,  depuis 
un  d^mi-si^cle  2k  I'hemisph^re  que  yous  habites  et  dont  j'ai  la  yanit^  de  me  croire  citoyen, 
ont  ajout^  2k  Timpression  que  m'ont  fait  presque  ft  la  fois  yotre  grand  ouyrage  de  physio- 
logic  philosophique  et  I'admirable  histoire  de  la  conqudte  du  Mexique  par  M.  William 
Prescott.  Voil&  de  .ces  trayaux  qui  ^tendent,  par  des  moyens  tr^s  differena,  la  sphere  de 
nos  connaissances  et  de  nos  yues,  et  ajoutent  ft  la  gloire  nationale.  Je  ne  puis  yous  exprimer 
assez  yiyement,  Monsieur,  la  profonde  reconnaissance  que  je  yous  dois.  Am^ricain  bien 
plus  que  Sib^rien  d'aprto  la  couleur  de  mes  opinions,  je  suis,  ft  mon  grand  age,  ringuli^re- 
ment  flatty  de  Tinterdt  qn'on  me  conserye  encore  de  I'autre  coi6  de  la  grand  yall^  atlantique 
sur  laquelle  la  yapeur  a  presque  jet^  un  pout.  Les  richesses  craniologiques  que  yous  ayes 
M  assez  heureux  de  r^unir,  ont  trouy^  en  yous  un  digne  interpr^te.  Votre  ouyrage.  Mon- 
sieur, est  ^galement  remarquable  par  la  profondeur  des  yues  anatomiques,  par  le  detail 
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nuni^Tiqiie  des  rapports  de  oonformation  orguiiqiM,  par  Tabsenoe  des  riTeriea  po^taqaea 

qui  BOBt  lea  mythes  de  la  Physiologie  modeme,  par  les  g^ralit^s  dont  TOtre  "  Introductory 

Easaj"  abonde.    B^digeant  dans  ce  moment  le  plus  important  de  mes  ouTrages  qui  sera 

public  sons  le  titre  impmdent  de  JToraiot,  Je  sanrai  profiter  de  tants  d'ezoellents  apper9U8 

SOT  la  destribution  des  races  homaines  qui  se  trouvent  ^pars  dans  Totre  beau  Tolume.    Qae 

de  sacrifices  p^cnniares  n*aTez  tous  pas  dH  fkire,  poor  atteindre  une  si  grande  perfection 

artistiqne  et  produire  nn  ouTrage  qui  riTallse  aveo  tout  oe  que  Ton  a  fSut  de  plos  beau  en 

Angleterre  et  en  France. 

*<  Agrees,  je  tous  sttpp1ie»  Monmenr,  Thommage  Mnourell^  de  la  haute  consideration 

ATee  Isquelle  j*ai  Thonneur  d'dtre, 

"  Monsieur,  Totre  tr^s-humble  et  trto-obeissant  senriteur, 

"Albxaxdbb  Hukboldt. 
**  k  Berlin,  oe  17  Janvier,  1844." 

• 

The  eminent  success  of  this  work  determined  definitely  its  author's 
ulterior  scientific  career.  From  this  time  forward  he  devoted  his 
powers  ahnost  exclusively  to  Ethnology.  He  sought  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  materials  for  his  investigation,  when  circumstances  led 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  George  R.  Qliddon,  whose  contributions 
opened  to  him  a  new  field  of  research,  and  gave  him  an  unexpected 
triumph.  Mr.  G.  first  visited  this  country  in  1887,  being  sent  out  by 
Mehemet  Ali  to  obtain  information,  purchase  machinery,  &;c.,  in  re- 
ference to  the  promotion  of  the  cotton-culture  in  Egypt.  Morton, 
who  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  useful  correspondent, 
sought  his  acquaintance,  but  failing  to  meet  him  personally,  wrote 
him  at  New  York  under  date  of  Nov.  2d,  1837,  inquiring  his  precise 
address,  and  soliciting  permission  to  visit  him  in  reference  to  busi- 
ness. Illness  preventing  this  visit,  he  wrote  again,  Nov.  7th.  The 
following  extract  is  interesting,  as  displaying  his  mode  of  procedure 
in  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  opinions,  at  the  date  in 
question : — 

**  You  will  obserre  by  the  annexed  Prospectus  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  considera- 
ble noTelty,  and  which,  as  regards  the  typography  and  illustrations  at  least,  i^  designed  to 
be  equal  to  any  publication  hitherto  issued  in  this  country.  You  may  be  surprised  that  I 
should  address  you  on  the  subject,  but  a  moment's  explanation  may  suffice  to  convey  my 
Tiews  and  wishes.  The  prefatory  chapter  wiU  embrace  a  view  of  the  varieties  of  the  Human 
Baoe^  embracing,  among  other  topics,  some  remarks  on  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  posi- 
ti(n  I  have  always  assumed  is,  that  the  present  Copts  are  not  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  make  my  comparisons,  it  is  very  important  that  I 
should  get  a  few  heads  of  Egyptian  mummies  from  Thebes,  &c.  I  do  not  care  to  have  them 
entirely  perfect  specimens  of  embalming,  but  perfect  in  the  bony  structure,  and  with  the 
h«r  preserved,  if  possible.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  you  will  reside  at  Cairo,  and 
with  your  perfect  knowledge  of  afbirs  in  Egypt,  yon  would  have  it  in  your  power  to  em- 
ploy a  confidential  and  well-qualified  person  for  this  trust,  who  would  save  you  all  personal 
trouble ;  and  if  twenty-five  or  thirty  skulls,  or  even  half  that  number  can  be  obtained, 
(and  I  am  assured  by  persons  who  have  been  there  that  no  obstacles  need  be  feared,  but 
of  this  you  know  best,)  I  am  ready  to  defray  eveiy  expense,  and  to  adoanee  the  money,  or 
any  part  of  it  now,  or  to  arrange  for  payment,  both  as  to  expenses  and  commissions,  at 
my  time  or  in  any  way  you  may  designate.    With  the  Egyptian  heads,  I  should  be  veiT' 
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glad  to  haTe  a  skull  of  a  Copt  a&d  a  Fellah,  and  indeed  of  any  other  of  the  present  tribes 
in  or  bordering  on  Egypt,  and  which  conld  be  probably  obtuned  through  any  one  of  your 
medical  friends  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria.  I  hope  before  you  leare  to  be  able  to  send  you  one 
of  the  lithographs  for  my  work,  to  proTe  to  you  that  it  will  be  no  discredit  to  the  arts  of 
this  country.  Sensible  how  infinitely  yon  may  serre  me  in  a  faTorite  though  noTel  inquiiy, 
I  cannot  but  hope  to  interest  your  feelings  and  exertions  on  this  occasion,  and  therefore 
beg  an  early  answer." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Q.  respoiided  fireely  and  cordially,  readily  under- 
taking the  commission,  which  resulted  in  supplying  Morton  with 
crania,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  renowned  Crania  JEgyptiaea. 
Without  the  aid  thus  afforded,  any  attempt  to  elucidate  Egyptian 
ethnology  from  this  side  the  Atlantic  would  have  been  absurdly  hope- 
less ;  wit^  it,  a  difficult  problem  was  solved,  and  the  opinion  of  the  " 
scientific  world  rectified  in  an  important  particular.  The  correspond- 
ence thus  originated  led  to  a  close  intimacy  between  the  parties, 
which  essentially  modified  the  history  of  both,  and  ended  only  with 
life ;  and  which  resulted  in  a  warmth  of  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the 
survivor,  that  even  death  cannot  chill,  as  the  dedication  of  this  volume 
attests.  With  the  prospect  of  obtaining  these  Egyptian  crania, 
Morton  was  delighted.  How  much  he  anticipated  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  Crania  Americana: — 

"  Nor  can  I  dose  this  preface  without  recording  my  sincere  thanks  to  George  R.  GUddon, 
Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  for  the  singular  seal  with  which  he  has  pro- 
moted my  wishes  in  this  respect ;  the  series  of  crania  he  has  already  obtained  for  my  use, 
of  many  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  any  existing 
collection ;  and  wiU  enable  me,  when  it  reaches  this  country,  to  pursue  my  comparisons  on 
an  extended  scale."  (p.  6.) 

The  skulls  came  to  hand  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  Morton  entered 
eagerly  upon  their  examination,  and  upon  the  study  of  Nilotic 
Archfieology  in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  Gliddon  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary 1842,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  this 
country  upon  hieroglyphical  subjects ;  and  the  two  friends  could  now 
prosecute  their  studies  together.  They  had  abeady  been  engaged  in 
active  correspondence,  Morton  detailing  the  considerations  which 
were  impelling  him  to  adopt  views  diverse,  in  several  points,  from  what 
were  generally  considered  established  opinions.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  access  to  the  letters  of  Morton  of  this  period,  but  the  following 
extract  from  a  reply  of  Gliddon,  dated  London,  Oct.  2l8t,  1841, 
will  show  the  state  of  their  minds  in  regard  to  Egyptian  questions  at 
that  time : — 

**  With  regard  to  your  projected  work,  (Oama  JEgypHaea^)  I  will,  with  every  deference, 

itate  a  few  eranescent  impresnons,  which,  were  I  with  you,  could  be  more  fally 

.    I  am  hostile  to  the  opinion  of  the  African  origin  of  the  Egyptians.     I  mean 

h  eofte— kings,  priests,  and  military.    The  idea  that  the  monuments  support  such 
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theory,  or  the  conolnsioii  that  Uiay  came  down  the  IfUe,  or  that  *  Merawe'  is  the  Father  of 
Egypt,  18, 1  think,  nntenable,  and  might  be  refnted.  Herodotos's  authority,  unless  modi- 
fied in  the  way  you  mention,  dark  skinned  and  eurly  haired,  ii  in  this,  as  in  fifty  other  in- 
stances, quite  insignificant.  We,  as  hieroglyphists,  know  Egypt  better  now,  than  all  the 
Greek  authors  or  the  Roman.  On  this  ground,  unless  you  are  oouTinoed  from  ComparatiTe 
Anatomy,  with  triiieh  science  I  am  totally  unacquainted,  and  be  backed  by  such  eTidenoe 
as  is  incontroyertible,  I  urge  your  pausing,  and  considering  why  the  ancient  Egyptians 
may  not  be  of  Asiatic,  and  perhaps  of  Arabic  descent ;  an  idea  which,  I  fancy,  from  the 
tenor  of  your  letters,  is  your  present  conclusion.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not,  and  nerer 
were,  Africans,  still  less  Negroes.    Monumental  evidence  appears  to  overthrow  tiie  African 

theory Look  at  the  portrutb  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  the  plates  of 

Prof.  Rosellini*8  MonumenH  Storiei,  and  then  read  his  2d  toL  text,  at  the  end.  They  are  fac- 
similes, and  is  there  anything  African  in  them,  (excepting  in  the  Amunoph  family,  where 
this  cross  is  shown  and  explained,)  until  you  come  down  to  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  7  For 
'Merawe'  read  Hoskins's  Ethiopia — it  is  a  valuable  work,  but  I  differ  m  toio  from  his 
chronology,  or  his  connection  between  Egypt  and  <  Meroe'  down  the  Nile. 

"  The  Copts  masf  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  race,  but  so  crossed  and  recrossed,  as  to 
hare  lost  almost  eyery  vestige  of  their  noble  ancestry.  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult, 
with  100  skulls  of  Copts,  to  get  at  an  exact  criterion,  they  are  so  varied.  Do  not  forget 
also  the  effect  of  wearing  the  turban  on  the  Eastern  races,  except  the  Fellahs,  who  seldom 
can  afford  it,  and  wear  a  cap. 

<*  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  quote  the  Sphinx,  as  an  evidence  of  the  Negro  tendencies 
of  ancient  Egyptians.  They  take  his  wiff  for  woolly  hair  —  and  as  the  nose  is  off,  of  course 
it  is  Jiat.  But  even  if  the  face  (which  I  fully  admit)  hift  a  strong  African  cast,  it  is  an 
almost  solitary  example,  against  10,000  that  are  not  African,  We  may  presume  from  the 
fact  that  the  tablet  found  on  it  bears  the  name  of  the  5th  Thotmes — b.  o.  1702 — Rosellini, 
No.  106 — that  it  represents  some  king,  (and  most  probably  Thotmes  5th  himself,)  who,  by 
ancestral  intermarriage,  was  of  African  blood.  In  fact,  we  find  that  Amunoph  1st — b.  o. 
1822  —  and  only  five  removes  from  this  same  Thotmes  his  successor,  had  an  Ethiopian 
wife —  a  black  queen — '  Aahmes  Nofreari.*  If  the  Sphinx  were  a  female,  I  should  at  once 
say  it  stood  for  *  Nofreari,'  who,  as  the  wife  of  the  expeller  of  the  Hykshos,  was  much 
revered.  The  whole  of  the  Thotmes  and  Amunoph  branches  had  an  African  cast — vide 
Amunoph  3d  —  almost  a  Nubian :  but  this  cast  is  expressly  given  in  their  portraits,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  aquiline-nosed  and  red  Egyptians.  Look  at  the  Ramses  family — 
their  men  are  quite  Caucasian — their  women  are  white,  or  only  yellowish,  but  I  can  see 
nothing  African.  I  vrish  I  were  by  your  side  with  my  notes  and  rambling  ideas  —  they 
are  crude,  but  under  your  direction  could  be  licked  into  shape.  The  masses  of  facts  are 
extraordinary,  and  known  but  to  very,  very  few.  Unless  a  man  now-i^ays  is  a  hierogly- 
phist,  and  has  studied  the  monuments,  believe  me,  his  authority  is  dangerous ;  and  but  few 
instances  are  there  in  which  amongst  the  thousand-and-one  volumes  on  Egypt,  the  work  is  not 
a  mere  repetition  or  copy  of  the  errors  of  a  preceding  work — and  this  is  but  repeating  what 
the  Romans  never  comprehended,  but  copied  from  the  Greeks,  who  made  up  for  their  igno- 
rance then,  as  they  do  now,  by  liet.  All  were  deplorably  ignorant  on  Egyptian  matters. 
Anything  of  the  Champollion,  Rosellini,  and  Wilkinson  school  for  ancient  subjects,  is 
ea/e  —  for  the  modem,  there  is  only  Lane.  I  mention  these  subjects  just  to  arrest  your 
attention,  before,  you  take  a  leap ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  you  leave  no  stone  unturned. 
Pardon  my  apparent  officiousness,  but  I  do  this  at  the  hazard  of  intruding,  lest  in  your 
earnest  comparisons  of  *  Crania,'  you  may  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  vast  monumental 
evidences  of  days  of  yore,  and  mean  this  only  as  a  '  caveat' " 

But  they  soon  found  themselves  in  want  of  books,  especially  of 
costly  illustrated  works.  Not  only  was  it  essential  to  verify  quotations 
by  reference  to  the  text,  but  the  plates  were  absolutely  indispensable 
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The  desired  books  did  not  exist  in  any  library  in  the  United  States, 
and  Morton  had  already  gone  as  far  as  prudence  permitted.  In  a 
letter  now  before  me,  Gliddon  writes  him  from  New  York  in  despair, 
stating  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  move  a  step  further  without 
access  to  Bosellini,  {Montanentiy  kc.y)  of  which  tiiere  was  not  a  copy 
in  the  country.  This  serious  difficulty  was  finally  removed  by  the 
munificent  liberality  of  Richard  K  Haight,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who, 
actuated  solely  by  a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
science,  imported  and  placed'  at  the  disposal  of  our  students  the 
superb  volumes  in  question. 

Morton's  study  now  was  more  than  ever  "  a  place  of  skulls."  His 
correspondence,  having  been  widely  extended,  was  at  last  bearing  its 
fruit.  Contributions  came  dropping  in  from  various  quarters,  not 
always  accompanied  with  reliable  information,  and  requiring  careful 
deliberation  before  being  assigned  a  place  in  his  cabinet.  Nothing  short 
of  positive  certainty,  however,  would  induce  him  to  place  a  name  upon 
a  cranium.  The  ordeal  of  examination  each  had  to  undergo  was  ri^d 
in  th^  extreme.  Accurate  and  repeated  measurements  of  every  part 
were  carefully  made.  "Vyiiere  a  case  admitted  of  doubt,  I  have  known 
him  to  keep  the  skull  in  his  office  for  weeks,  and,  taking  it  down  at 
every  leisure  moment,  sit  before  it,  and  contemplate  it  fixedly  in 
every  position,  noting  every  prominence  and  depression,  estimating 
the  extent  and  depth  of  every  muscular  or  ligamentous  attachment, 
until  he  could,  as  it  were,  build  up  the  soft  parts  upon  their  bony 
substratum,  and  see  the  individual  as  in  life.  His  quick  artistic  per- 
ception of  minute  resemblances  or  discrepancies  of  form  and  color, 
gave  him  great  facilities  in  these  pursuits.  A  single  glance  of  his  rapid 
eye  was  often  enough  to  determine  what,  with  others,  would  have 
been  the  subject  of  tedious  examination.  The  drawings  for  the  Cfrania 
jSlgyptiaca  were  made  by  Messrs.  Eichard  H.  and  Edward  M.  Kern,* 

*  Even  while  I  write  (Dec.  iBt,  1868)  the  news  has  reached  ns  of  the  brutal  murder  by 
Utah  Indians  of  Richard  H.  Kern,  with  Lieut  Qunnison,  and  others  of  the  party  engaged 
in  the  surrey  of  the  proposed  middle  route  for  a  Pacific  Railroad.  So  young,  and  so  tcSi 
of  hope  and  promise !  to  be  cut  off  thus,  too,  just  as  his  matured  intellect  began  to  com- 
mand him  position,  and  to  realixe  the  bright  anticipations  of  his  many  friends  I  The  rela- 
tions of  Mr  Gliddon  and  myself  to  this  new  rictim  of  sarage  ferocity  were  so  intimate, 
that  we  may  be  excused  if  we  pause  here  to  give  to  his  memory  a  sigh — one  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  were  he  still  with  us,  would  join  in  deepest  sympathy.  But  the 
sorrow  we  feel  is  one  that  cannot  be  free  from  bitterness,  while  the  bones  of  Dick  Ken 
bleach  unarenged  upon  tiie  arid  plains  of  Beseret.  We  hare  had  too  much  of  sentimen- 
talism  about  the  Red-man.  It  is  time  that  cant  was  stopped  now.  Not  aU  the  cinnamoii- 
colored  yermin  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  worth  one  drop  of  that  noble  heart's-blood.  The 
busy  brain,  the  artist's  eye,  the  fine  taste,  the  hand  so  ready  with  either  pen  or  pendl,-^ 
could  these  be  restored  to  us  again,  they  would  be  cheaply  purchased  back  if  It  cost  the 
extermination  of  every  miserable  Pah-Utah  under  heaven  I    He  is  the  second  member  of 
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who  were  then  also  engaged  in  preparing  the  magnificent  illnstrations 
of  Mr.  Gliddon's  hierological  lectures;  and  these  gentlemen  have 
informed  me  that  not  the  slightest  departure  fix)m  literal  accuracy 
could  escape  the  eye  of  Morton.  This  was  true,  not  only  of  human 
figures,  but  equally  of  the  minutest  hieroglyphic  details.  Br.  Meigs,  in 
his  Memoir,  relates  an  instance  of  his  acumen,  in  which,  while  inspect- 
ingthe  aegis  in  the  hand  of  a  female  divinity,  he  noticed  the  resemblance 
to  the  &ce  of  a  certain  queen,  and  at  once  referred  it  to  that  reign ; 
which,  on  examining  the  text,  proved  correct.  The  two  following 
anecdotes,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mi*.  Gliddon,  resemble  the  well- 
known  instances  of  scientific  acuteness  and  perspicacity  that  are  related 
of  Cuvier. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  Mr.  G.  met  in  New  York  with  Mr.  John 
L.  Stephens,  then  recently  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Yucatan. 
The  conversation  turning  upon  crania,  Mr.  S.  regretted  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  he  had  collected,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  brittle- 
ness.  One  skeleton  he  had  hoped  to  save,  but  on  unpacking  it,  that 
morning,  it  was  found  so  dilapidated  that  he  had  ordered  it  thrown 
away.  Mr.  G.  begged  to  see  it,  and  secured  it,  comminuted  as  it 
was.  Its  condition  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
skeleton  was  tied  up  •in  a  small  India  handkerchief,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  in  a  hat-box.  It  was  given  to  Morton,  who  at  first  de- 
plored it  as  a  hopeless  wreck.  The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  G.  found 
him,  with  a  glue-pot  beside  him,  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct 
the  skull.  A  small  piece  of  the  occiput  served  as  a  basis,  upon  which 
he  put  together  all  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cranium,  showing  it  by 
characteristic  marks  to  be  that  of  an  adult  Indian  female.  Prom  the 
condition  of  another  portion  of  the  skeleton,  he  derived  evidence  of 
a  pathological  fact  of  considerable  moment,  in  view  of  the  antiquity 
of  these  remains.  How  much  interest  he  was  able  to  extract  from 
this  handftil  of  apparent  rubbish  will  appear  from  the  following 
passages: — 

*'  Tlie  puTport  of  hii  opinion  is  as  foUowa : — In  the  first  place,  the  needle  did  not  deceiye 
the  Indian  who  picked  it  up  in  the  graTe.  The  bones  are  those  of  a  female.  Her  height 
did  not  exoeed  fire  feet,  three  or  four  inches.  The  teeth  are  perfect  and  not  appreciably 
irom,  whUe  the  ^phnfttt^  thoee  infallible  indications  of  the  growing  state,  hare  just  become 
oonsoUdated,  and  mark  the  completitm  of  adult  age.  The  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
remarkably  small  and  delicately  proportioned,  which  observation  applies  also  to  the  entire 

his  family  that  has  met%his  melancholy  fate.  His  brother,  Dr.  Beigamin  J.  Kern— a  pupil 
of  Morton,  and  surgeon  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  winter  of 
lS4a-49— was  cruelly  massacred  by  Utahs  in  the  spriiig  of  1849,  in  the  mountains  ne«r 
Taos.  So  long  as  our  gOTemment  allows  eases  of  this  kind  to  remain  without  severe  retri- 
Inition,  so  long,  in  savage  logic,  wiU  impunity  in  crime  be  considered  a  free  license  to 
murder  at  wiU. 
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skeleton.  The  aknll  was  ernshed  into  many  pieces,  but,  by  a  eantioiu  mampolfttion.  Dr. 
Morton  Bucoeeded  in  reconstrneting  tbe  posterior  and  lateral  portions.  The  ocdpnt  is 
remarkably  flat  and  Tertical,  while  the  lateral  or  parietal  diameter  measores  no  less  than 
fiye  inches  and  eight-tenths. 

**  A  chemical  examination  of  some  fragmento  of  the  bones  proTes  them  to  be  almost 
destitute  of  animal  matter,  which,  in  the  perfect  osseons  stmctore,  oonstttntes  about  thirty* 
three  parts  in  the  hundred.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  left  tibia  there  is  a  swelling  of  the 
bone,  called  in  surgical  language  a  node^  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  more  than  half 
an  inch  aboye  the  natural  surface.  This  morbid  condition  may  haye  resulted  from  a  Tariety 
of  causes,  but  possesses  greater  interest  on  account  of  its  extreme  infrequenoy  among  tha 
primitive  Indian  population  of  the  country.'** 

Mr.  Gliddon,  while  in  Paris  in  1845-6,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Crania  JEgyptiaea  to  the  celebrated  orientalist,  M.  Fulgence  Fresnel, 
(well  known  as  the  decipherer  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  and 
now  engaged  in  Ninevite  explorations,)  and  endeavored  to  interest 
him  in  Morton's  labors.  More  than  a  year  afterwards,  having  retnmed 
to  Philadelphia,  he  received  there  a  box  from  B.  K.  Haight,  Esq., 
then  at  Naples.  The  box  contained  a  skull,  but  not  a  word  of  infor- 
mation concerning  it  It  was  handed  over  to  Morton,  who  at  once 
perceived  its  dissimilarity  to  any  in  his  possession.  It  was  evidently 
very  old,  the  animal  matter  having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Day 
after  day  would  Morton  be  found  absorbed  in  its  contemplation.  At 
last  he  announced  his  conclusion.  He  had  never  seen  a  Phoenician 
skull,  and  he  had  no  idea  where  this  one  came  from ;  but  it  was  what 
he  conceived  that  a  PhcBnician  skull  should  be,  and  it  could  be  no 
other.  Things  remained  thus  until  some  six  months  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Haight  returned  to  America,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  G.  the  letters 
and  papers  sent  him  by  various  persons.  Among  them  was  a  slip  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Fresnel,  containing  the  history  of  the  skull  in 
question.!  He  discovered  it  during  his  exploration  of  a  Phoenician 
tomb  at  Malta,  and  had  consigned  it  to  Morton  by  Mr.  H.,  whom  he 
met  at  Naples.  These  anecdotes  not  only  show  the  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  Morton,  but  they  also  prove  the  certainty  of  the  anato- 
mical marks  upon  which  Craniologists  rely. 

The  Crania  JEgyptiaca  was  published  in  1844,  in  the  shape  of  a 
contribution  to  tiie  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. This  apparent  delay  in  its  appearance  arose  fr^m  the  author*s 
extreme  caution  in  forming  his  conclusions,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  scholars,  in  regard  to  certain  points  ^  primary  import- 
ance.   Most  ethnolo^sts,  with  the  high  authority  of  Prichard  at  their 

•Stephens'  Yuoatan,  toI.  i.  pp.  281-2.  —  Morton's  Catalogue  of  Crania,   1849,   NOi 
1050. 
t  Catalogue,  No.  1852. 
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head,  ascribed  the  Nilotic  fiEimily  to  the  African  race ;  while  the  great 
body  of  ArchfiBologists  were  disposed  to  consider  the  abori^nes  of 
Egypt  as  (probably  black)  Troglodytes,  from  the  Upper  Nile,  whose 
first  halting-place  and  seat  of  civilization  was  at  Meroe.  But  Morton 
took  counsel  with  none  of  those  authorities  of  the  day.  Optimi  eon- 
9uUare9  mortui;  and  these  dead,  but  still  eloquent  witnesses  of  the 
past,  taught  him  clearly  the  identity  of  cranial  conformation  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  the  modem  white  man.  He  established,  beyond 
question,  that  the  prevailing  type  of  skull  must  come  into  the  Cauca- 
sian category  of  Blumenbach.  He  pointed  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween this  and  the  neighboring  Semitic  and  Pelasgic  types.  The 
population  of  Egypt  being  always  a  veiymixed  one,  he  was  able  also 
to  identify  among  his  crania  those  displaying  the  Semitic,  Pelasgic, 
Negro  and  Negroid  forms.  Turning  next  to  the  monuments,  he  ad- 
duced a  multitude  of  facts  to  prove  the  same  position.  His  historical 
deductions  were  advanced  modestly  and  cautiously,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  triumphantly  verified.  "While  he,  in  his  quiet  study  at 
Philadelphia,  was  inferentially  denying  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
Meroe,  Lepsius  was  upon  the  spot,  doing  the  same  thing  beyond  the 
possibility  of  ftirther  cavil.  The  book  was  written  when  it  was  still 
customary  to  seek  a  foreign  origin  for  the  inhabitants  of  every  spot 
on  earth  except  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  author,  therefore,  indicates, 
rather  than  asserts,  an  Asiatic  origin  for  the  Egyptians.  But  his 
resume  contains  propositions  so  important,  that  I  must  claim  space 
for  them  entire,  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  by  Italics,  particularly  to  the  last. 

1.  The  Talley  of  the  Nile,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Nubia,  was  originally  peopled  by  a  branch 

of  the  Caucasian  race. 

2.  These  primeral  people,  since  called  Egyptians,  were  the  Mizraimites  of  Scripture,  the 

posterity  of  Ham,  and  directly  associated  with  the  Libyan  family  of  nations. 
8.  In  their  physical  character,  the  Egyptians  were  intermediate  between  the  modem  Euro- 
pean and  Semitic  races. 

4.  The  Austral-Egyptian  or  Meroite  communities  were  an  Indo-Arabian  stock,  engrafted 

on  the  primitiTe  Libyan  inhabitants. 

5.  Besides  these  exotic  sources  of  population,  the  Egyptian  race  was  at  different  periods 

modified  by  the  influx  of  the  Caucasian  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe — Pelasgi  or  Hel- 
lenes, Scythians  and  Pheenicians. 

6.  Kings  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  incidentally  derived  from  each  of  the  aboTe 

nations. 

7.  The  Copts,  In  part  at  least,  are  a  mixture  of  the  Caucasian  and  Negro,  in  extremely 

Toriable  proportions. 

8.  Negroes  were  numerous  in  Egypt    Their  social  position,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  same 

that  it  is  now ;  that  of  serrants  or  slayes. 

9.  The  natural  characteristics  of  all  these  families  of  man  were  distinctly  figured  on  the 

'monuments,  and  all  of  them,  excepting  the  Scythians  and  Phoenicians,  have  been  iden* 
Ufied  in  the  catacombs. 
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10.  The  present  Fellahs  are  the  lineal  and  least  mixed  desoendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  the  latter  are  collaterally  represented  by  the  Tuaricks,  Kabylea,  Siwahs, 
and  other  remains  of  the  Libyan  &mily  of  naUons. 

11.  The  modem  Nubians,  with  fSw  exceptions,  are  not  the  desoendants  of  Uie  monumental 
Ethiopians ;  but  a  Tariously  mixed  raoe  of  Arabians  and  Negroes. 

12.  Whaterer  may  have  been  the  sise  of  the  cartilaipnous  portion  of  the  ear,  the  osseoss 
structure  conforms,  in  eyery  instance,  to  the  usual  relatiye  pontion. 

18.  The  teeth  differ  in  nothing  firom  those  of  other  Caucasian  nations. 

14.  The  hair  of  the  Egyptians  resembles  in  texture  that  of  the  fairest  Europeans  of  the 
present  dagr* 

15.  7%e  phytieal  or  orgome  eharacter9  wkieh  diitiiiguiah  the  9t9«raL  rout  of  swa  ore  aaoii^e 
the  oldest  reeorde  of  our  tpeeia. 

The  sentiments  here  enunciated  he  subsequently  modified  in  one 
essential  particular.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Bee.  Ist,  1846, 
(published  in  vol.  2d  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  p.  215,)  after  reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  pore 
Egyptian  of  the  remotest  monumental  period  differed  as  much  firom 
the  negro  as  does  the  white  man  of  to-day,  he  continues : — 

«'My  later  investlgalionB  haye  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  yalley  of  the  Nile 
vas  inhabited  by  an  indigenous  race,  before  te  inyadon  of  the  Hamitie  and  other  Asintie 
nations ;  and  that  this  primeyaL  people,  who  occupied  the  iriiole  of  Northern  Africa^  bore 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  Berber  or  Berabra  tribes  of  Nubia,  that  the  Saracens  of  the 
middle  ages  bore  to  their  wandering  and  untutored,  yet  cognate  brethren,  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert.'* 

Further  details  on  this  point  will  be  found  on  pp.  231  and  232  of 
the  present  work. 

The  reception  of  this  book  was  even  more  flattering  than  had  been 
that  of  its  predecessor.  To  admiration  was  added  a  natural  feeling 
of  surprise,  that  light  upon  this  interesting  subject  should  have  come 
from  this  remote  quarter.  Lepsius  received  it  on  the  eve  of  departure 
on  his  expedition  to  Dj6bel-Barkal,  and  his  letter  acknowledging  it 
was  dated  frx>m  the  island  of  Philse.  One  can  ima^ne  with  what  in- 
tense interest  such  a  man,  so  situated,  must  have  followed  the  lucid 
deductions  of  the  clear-headed  American,  writing  at  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  But  probably  the  most  gratifying  notice  of  the  book  is 
that  by  Prichard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Natural  Histoiy  of  Man,  of 
which  I  extract  a  portion.  He  quotes  Morton  largely,  and  always 
with  commendation,  even  where  the  conclusions  of  the  latter  are  in 
conflict  with  his  own  previously  published  opinions. 

«  A  most  interesting  and  really  important  addition  has  lately  been  mskde  to  our  know* 
ledge  of  the  physical  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  has  been  deriyed  from  a 
quarter  where  local  probabilities  would  least  of  all  haye  induced  us  to  haye  looked  for  it 
In  Franee,  where  so  many  scientifrf  men  haye  been  deyoted,  eyer  since  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Napoleon,  for  a  long  time  under  the  pataonage  of  goyemment,  to  researches  into 
this  snlijeet;  in  England,  possessed  of  the  immense  adyantage  of  wealth  and  commerciil 
resources ;  in  the  academies  of  Italy  and  Oermany,  where  the  arts  of  Egypt  haye  besa 
studied  in  national  museums,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  since  the  time  of  Blumen- 
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baeh  to  eludd»te  tii«  physioal  hSstofy  of  fho  aadent  Egyptian  noo.  In  none  of  theae 
eountries  haTO  niiy  extenuve  ooUeotions  been  formed  of  the  materUlB  and  roBonrces  whioh 
alone  ean  afford  a  secure  foundation  for  such  attempts.  It  is  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica that  a  remarkable  adTancement  of  this  part  of  physical  science  has  been  at  length 
achierred.  *  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society'  contun  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  MiteUm  of  Philadelphia,  in  whioh  that  able  and  sealons  writer,  ahready  distinguished 
bj  Ida  admirable  researches  into  the  physical  characters  of  the  native  American  races,  has 
bron^t  forward  a  great  mass  of  new  information  on  the  ancient  Egyptians."  (p.  57.) 

This  brings  tis  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  Morton's  opinion 
upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  various 
races  of  men,  or  rather  of  their  origin  from  a  single  pw* ;  for  that  alone 
practically  has  been  the  topic  of  discussion.  It  is  a  subject  of  too 
much  importance,  both  to  the  cause  of  science  and  the  memoiy  of 
Morton,  to  be  passed  over  slightly.  Above  all,  there  is  necessary  a 
clear  and  &ir  statement  of  his  opinions,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake.  His  mind  was  progressive  on  this  subject,  as  upon  many 
others.  He  had  to  disabuse  himself  of  erroneous  notions,  early  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  to  discover  the  truth.  It  is  therefore  possible  so  to 
quote  him  as  to  misrepresent  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  make  his 
assertions  appear  contradictoiy  and  confused.  I  propose  to  show  the 
gradual  growth  of  his  convictions  by  the  quotation,  in  their  legitimate 
series,  of  his  published  expressions  on  the  subject. 

The  unity  and  common  origin  of  mankind  have,  until  recently,  been 
considered  undisputed  points  of  doctrine.  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  propositions  not  scientifically  established,  so  much  as  taken 
for  granted,  and  let  alone.  All  men  were  held  to  be  descended  from 
the  single  pair  mentioned  in  Genesis;  every  tribe  was  thought  to  be 
historically  traceable  to  the  regions  about  Mesopotamia ;  and  ordinary 
physical  influences  were  believed  sufficient  to  explain  the  remarkable 
diversities  of  color,  &c.  These  opinions  were  thought  to  be  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  not  impugned  by  science,  and  were  therefore  almost 
universally  acquiesced  in.  By  Blumenbach,  Prichard,  and  others, 
the  unity  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  not  disputed.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  attack  made  upon  this  dogma,  until  of  late,  was  made  from  a 
theological,  and  not  from  a  scientific  stand-point  The  celebrated  book 
of  Peyrerius  on  the  pre-Adamites  was  written  to  solve  certain  diffi- 
culties in  biblical  exegesis,  (such  as  Cidn's  wife,  the  city  he  builded, 
&c.,)  for  the  writer  was  a  mere  scholastic  theologian.*  He  met  the 
fate  of  all  who  ventured  to  defy  the  hierarchy,  at  a  day  when  they 
had  the  civil  power  at  their  back.  Now  they  are  confined  to  the 
calling  of  names,  as  infidel  and  the  like,  although^mischief  enough 

*  PrsB-Adamitn,  t&wt  exercitatio  super  Terribns  dnodeeuno,  decimotertf  o  et  deeimo  qnarto 
eapitis  qninti  Epistole  D.  Panli  ad  Romanos.  Qoilms  indocontiir  prlmi  Homines  ante 
Adaaram  eonditi.    Anno  Salntis  mdolt. 
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can  they  thos  do,  inflicting  a  poisoned  wound.  Then  they  had  their 
fi^ots  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  and  as  they  could  not  catch  Peyrerius, 
the  Sorbonne  ordered  his  book  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. There  is  something  ludicrously  pathetic  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  addresses  his  essay  to  the  then-persecuted  Jews,  with  an  utinam  ex 
vobU  unui!  and  adds,  ^^Hoc  mihi  certe  cum  vobis  commune  est; 
quod  vitam  duco  erraticam,  queeque  parum  convenit  cum  otio  medi- 
tantis  et  scribentis."  The  press  fairly  rained  replies  to  this  daring 
work,  from  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers,  but  not  one  of  them 
based  on  sciei^^c  grounds,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  defence  of  Genesis. 
Peyrerius  would  appear  to  have  confessedly  the  advantage  there.  But  it 
was  asserted  that  the  denial  of  mankind's  universal  descent  from  the 
loins  of  Adam,  militated  with  the  position  of  the  latter  as  *^  federal 
head"  of  the  race  in  the  "  scheme  of  redemption."  The  writer's  offence 
was  purely  theological,  and  hence  the  charge  of  Socinianism  and  the 
vehemei^ce  with  which  even  a  phlegmatic  Dutchman  could  be  roused 
to  hurl  at  his  devoted  head  the  anathema :  Perturbet  te  DomimUf  quia 
perturbasti  Israelem  !  *  This  excitement  over,  the  subject  was  heard  of 
no  more  until  the  French  writers  of  the  last  century  again  agitated  it 
Voltaire  repeatedly  and  mercilessly  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  common 
origin.  He  says  —  "II  n'est  permis  qu'i  un  aveugle  de  douter  que 
les  blancs,  les  K&gres,  les  Albinos,  les  Hottentots,  les  Lappons,  les 
Chinois,  les  Americains,  soient  des  races  enti^rement  diff6rente8."t 
But  Voltaire  was  not  scientific,  and  his  opinion  upon  such  questions 
would  go  for  nothing  with  men  of  science.  Prichard  therefore  sums 
up  his  [Natural  History  of  Man,  (Landofij  1845,)  with  the  final  em- 
phatic declaration  "  that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one 
femily."  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  was  indeed  almost  universally 
held  even  by  those  commonly  rated  as  "Deistical"  writers.  D'Han- 
carville,  and  his  fellow  dilettantiy  will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of 
any  proclivity  to  orthodoxy ;  yet,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  Phallic  and  other  religious  emblems,  he  gives  the 
ensuing  forcible  and  eloquent  statement  of  his  conviction  of  the  full 
lustorical  evidence  of  unity : — 

"  Comme  les  coquillages  et  les  d^ris  des  produotions  de  la  mer,  qui  sent  d^poste  bbbs 
nombre  et  sans  mesnre  sur  toate  la  surface  da  globe,  attestent  qu'll  des  terns  iaooiiniis  i 
toutes  les  blstoires,  il  ftkt  oocup^  et  reconvert  par  les  eaux ;  ainsi  ces  embldmes  singnlien, 
admis  dans  tontes  les  parties  de  Tancieii  continent,  attestent  qn'ft  des  terns  ant^enrs  i 
tons  cenz  dont  parlent  les  bistoriens,  tontes  les  nations  obex  laquelle  ezist^roit  ces  en- 
bl6mes  enrent  nn  mdme  cnlte,  une  mdme  religion,  nne  Bidme  thMogie,  et  TraisemblaUe- 
ment  une  mdme  langlge."^ 

•  Non-ens  Pra-Adamiticnm.  Sive  eonftitatio  vani  et  Sodniiantis  otOvsdam  Sonmii,  &e. 
Antore  Antonio  Hulsio.    Lugd.  Batav.  kdolti.  f  Essai  sor  les  Moenrs,  Introd. 

X  Recherches  snr  rorigine,  Tesprit  et  les  progrte  des  arts  de  la  Qr^ce,  Lmidon,  1785, 
1.  xiT. 
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Morton  was  educated  in  youth  to  regard  this  doctrine  as  a  scriptural 
verity,  and  he  found  it  accepted  as  the  first  proposition  in  the  existing 
Ethnology.  As  such  he  received  it  implicitly,  and  only  abandoned  it 
when  compelled  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  conviction.  What  he 
received  in  sincerity,  he  taught  in  good  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  that  early  course  of  1880,  he  inculcated  the  unity  doctrine  as 
strongly  as  ever  did  Prichard. 

But  this  state  of  opinion  could  not  continue  undisturbed.  The 
wide  ethnic  diversities  which  so  forcibly  impressed  one  who  contem- 
plated them  merely  as  an  historian  and  critic  (as  Voltaire),  could  not 
fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  naturalists.  The  difficulties  of  the 
popular  doctrine  became  daily  more  numerous  and  apparent,  and  it 
owed  its  continued  existence,  less  to  any  inherent  strength,  than  to  the 
forbearance  of  those  whg  disliked  to  awaken  controversy  by  assailing 
it.  The  ordinary  exposition  of  Genesis  it  was  impossible  for  natu- 
ralists longer  to  accept,  but  they  postponed  to  the  utmost  the  inevitar 
ble  contest.  The  battie  had  been  fought  upon  astronomy  and  gained; 
so  that  Ma  pur  $i  mtiove  had  become  the  watchword  of  the  scientific 
world  in  its  conflict  with  the  parti  pretre.  The  Geologists  were  even 
then  coming  victorious  out  of  the  combat  concerning  the  six  days  of 
Creation,  and  the  universality  of  the  Deluge.  The  Archseologists 
were  at  the  moment  beating  down  the  old-fashioned  short  chronology. 
Kow  another  exciting  struggle  was  at  hand.  Unfortunately  it  seems 
out  of  the  question  to  discuss  topics  which  touch  upon  theology  with- 
out rousing  bad  blood.  "Religious  subjects,"  says  Payne  Knight, 
"  being  beyond  the  reach  of  sense  or  reason,  are  always  embraced  or 
rejected  with  violence  or  heat.  Men  think  they  know  because  they  are 
sure  they  feel^  and  are  firmly  convinced  because  strongly  agitated."* 
But  disagreeable  as  was  the  prospect  of  controversy,  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  It  is  curious  to  read  Lawrence  now,  and  see  how  he  piles 
up  tiie  objections  to  his  own  doctrine,  until  you  doubt  whether  he 
believes  it  himself!  The  main  difficulty  concerns  a  single  centre  of 
creation.  The  dispersion  of  mankind  from  such  a  centre,  somewhere 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  Euphrates,  might  be  admitted  as  possible ; 
but  the  gathering  of  all  animated  nature  at  Eden  to  be  named  by 
Adam,  the  distribution  thence  to  their  respective  remote  and  diver- 
sified habitats,  their  reassembling  by  pairs  and  sevens  in  the  Ark,  and 
their  second  distribution  from  the  same  centre  —  these  conceptions 
are  what  Lawrence  long  ago  pronounced  them,  simply  "  zoologically 
impossible."  The  error  arises  from  mistaking  the  local  traditions  of 
a  circumscribed  community  for  universal  history.  As  Peyrerius  re- 
marked two  centuries  ago,  "  peccatur  non  raro  in  lectione  sacrorum 

•  B.  Fftyne  Knight    Letter  to  Sir  Jos.Banke8uid  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  p.  28. 
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codicum,  qnoties  generalins  accipitur,  quod  epecialius  debuit  intel- 
ligi."*  The  most  rigid  criticism  has  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  di8putation,.that  all  the  nations  and  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch,  are  included  strictly  within  the  so-called  Caucasian  race, 
and  that  the  writer  probably  never  heard  of  (as  he  certainly  never 
mentions)  any  other  than  white  men.  This  discussion,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  to  which  it  has  gone,  has  called  forth  much  bitterness; 
not  on  the  part  bf  sincere  students  of  the  sacred  text,  but  of  that 
prStraille  which,  arrogant  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  ignorance,  substi- 
tutes clamor  and  denunciation  for  reason,  and  casts  the  dirt  of  oppro- 
brious epithets  when  it  has  no  arguments  to  offer.  But  already  this 
advantage  has  arisen  &om  the  agitation : —4hat  some  preliminaiy 
points  at  least  may  be  considered  settled,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
scholarship  may  be  demanded  of  those  wha  desire  to  enter  the  dis- 
cussion ;  thus  eliminating  from  it  the  majority  of  persons  most  ready 
to  present  themselves  with  noisy  common-place,  already  ten  times 
refuted.  The  men  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can 
still  find  the  ancestors  of  Mongolians  and  Americans  among  the  sons 
of  Japhet,  or  who  talk  about  the  curse  of  Canaan  in  connexion  with 
Negroe8,t  are  plainly  without  the  pale  of  controversy,  as  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  There  is,  even  in  some  who  have  re- 
cently published  books  on  the  subject,  such  a  helpless  profundity 
of  ignorance  of  the  very  first  fiicts  of  the  case,  that  one  finds  no 
fitting  answer  to  them  but— expressive  silence !  To  endeavor  to  rwse 
such  to  the  dignity  of  Ethnologists,  even  by  debate  with  them,  is 
to  pay  them  a  compliment  beyond  their  deserts.  They  have  no  right 
whatever  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  field, — the  lists  are  opened  for 
another  class  of  combatants.  Therefore  they  cannot  be  recognised. 
With  Dante, 

** Non  rae^ooaai  di  lor ;  mft  giiard%  e |Muna! " 

It  was  impossible  for  Morton,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors,  to 
avoid  these  exciting  questions.  "We  have  his  own  assurance  that  he 
early  felt  the*  insuperable  difficulties  attending  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  ori^  of  all  races.  He  seems  soon  to  have  abandoned,  if 
he  ever  entertained,  the  notion  that  ordinaiy  physical  influences  will 
account  for  existing  diversities,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  popu- 
lar short  chronology.  There  are  two  ways  of  escaping  this  difficulty- 
one  by  denying  entirely  the  competency  of  physical  causes  to  produce 
the  effects  alleged ;  and  the  other  to  grant  them  an  indefinite  period 
for  their  operation,  as  Prichard  did  in  the  end,  with  his  "  chiliads 

♦  Op.  clt,  p.  168. 

f  The  Dootiine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  examined  on  the  Ftineipleg  of  Scienoi^ 
hy  John  Baehmaa,  D. D.    Charleston:  1860.  pp.  291-292. 
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of  years,"  for  man's  existence  npon  earth.  Morton  inclined  to  the 
other  view,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  historical  evidence  he  had 
accumulated,  showing  the  unalterable  permanency  of  the  charac- 
teiistics  of  race,  within  the  limits  of  human  records.  But  he  was 
slow  to  hazard  the  publication  of  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  so 
great  moment.  He  preferred  to  wait,  not  only  until  his  own  convic- 
tion became  certainty,  but  until  he  could  adduce  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony necessary  to  convince  others.  This  extreme  caution  charac- 
terized all  his  literary  labors,  and  made  his  conclusions  always 
reliable.*  A  true  disciple  of  tiie  inductive  philosophy,  he  labored 
long  and  hard  in  the  verification  of  his  premises.  With  an  inex- 
haustible patience  he  accumulated  fact  upon  fact,  and  published 
observation  upon  observation,  often  apparentiy  dislocated  and  object- 
less, but  all  intended  for.  future  use.  Many  of  his  minor  papers  are 
mere  stores  of  disjointed  data.  More  than  once,  when  observing  his 
untiring  labor  and  its  long  postponed  result,  he  has  brought  into  my 
mind  those  magnificent  lines  of  Shelley : 

Hark !  the  rushing  snow  I 
The  smi-awakeiied  aTalanche  I  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  hearen-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now.f 

In  fiEtct,  he  had  an  eye,  in  all  his  investigations,  to  the  publication  at 
some  future  period  of  a  work  on  the  Mements  of  Ethnology^  which 
should  contain  the  fully  ripened  ihiits  of  so  many  years  of  toil.  Of 
this  project  he  speaks  in  some  of  his  letters  as  "  perhaps  an  idle 
dream,"  but  one  for  whose  realization  he  would  make  many  sacri- 
fices. For  it  he  reserved  the  complete  expression  of  his  ethnological 
doctrines.  This  consideration,  and  his  extreme  dislike  of  controversy, 
made  him  particularly  guarded  in  his  statements.  Constitutionally 
averse  to  all  noisy  debate  and  contention,  he  was  well  aware  also  that 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  calmness  essential  to  successful  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Nothing  but  an  aggravated  assault  could  have  drawn 
from  him  a  reply.    That  assault  was  made,  and,  as  I  conceive,  most 

«  In  a  letter  of  Prof.  0.  W.  Holmes  to  Dr.  Morton,  (dated  Boston,  Not.  27th,  1849,)  I 
find  the  foUowing  passage,  so  just  in  its  appreciation  of  his  soientiflc  character,  that  I  tak« 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it : — 

«<  The  more  I  read  on  these  subjects,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  the  setere  and  cau- 
tious character  of  your  own  most  extended  researches,  which,  from  their  Tery  nature,  are 
permanent  data  for  all  future  students  of  Ethnology,  whose  leader  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
to  say  the  least,  you  hare  so  happily  constituted  yourself  by  weU-directcd  and  loog-con- 
linued  efforts.** 

f  Prometheus  Unbound,  Act  11.,  Scene  8d. 

8  _ 
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fortunately  for  his  reputation.  Without  it,  he  would  probably  have 
ceased  from  his  labors  without  having  published  any  such  explicit 
and  unmistakeable  expression  of  opinion,  on  this  important  question, 
as  bis  scientific  Mends  would  have  desired.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  no 
room  for  doubt  or  cavil  as  to  his  position  in  the  very  front  of  our 
onward  progress  in  Anthropology. 

The  first  published  opinion  of  Morton  in  reference  to  this  question 
is  found  in  the  Crania  Americana.  It  will  be  perceived,  that,  recog- 
nizing the  entire  incompetency  of  ordinary  climatic  and  similar  in- 
fluences to  produce  the  alleged  effects,  he  suggests,  as  an  escape  from 
the  difficulty,  that  the  marks  of  Race  were  impressed  at  once  by 
Divine  Power  upon  the  immediate  fiEunily  of  Adam. 

«  The  recent  discoTeriee  in  Egypt  gire  additional  force  to  the  preceding  statement,  inae- 
mneh  as  they  show,  beyond  aU  question,  that  the  Gancadan  and  Negro  races  were  as  per- 
fectly distinct  in  that  coontry,  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  they  are  now; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Caucasian  was  deriTed  fVom  the  Negro,  or  the  Negro  from 
the  Caucasian,  &y  the  action  of  external  eauiet,  the  change  must  hare  been  effected  in,  at 
most,  one  thousand  years ;  a  theory  which  the  subsequent  eridence  of  tiiirty  centuries 
proTes  to  be  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  we  have  already  ventured  to  insist  that  such  a 
commutation  could  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.'*  (p.  88.) 

In  his  printed  Introductory  Lecture  of  1842,  the  same  views  are 
repeated,  and  the  insufficiency  of  external  causes  again  insisted  upon. 
In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  read,  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Na- 
tural Histoiy,  a  paper  which  was  republished  in  1844,  under  the  title 
of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Distinctive  Cfharacteristics  of  the  Aboriginal  Race 
of  America.    From  this  paper  I  extract  the  following  striking  passage : 

In  fine,  our  own  conclusion,  long  ago  deduced  from  a  patient  examination  of  the  facts 
thus  briefly  and  inadequately  stated,  is,  that  the  American  race  is  eseentiaUy  separate  and 
peculiar,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  physical,  moral,  or  its  intellectual  relations.  To  us 
there  are  no  direct  or  obTious  links  between  the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  for 
eren  admitting  the  seeming  analogies  to  which  we  haTe  alluded,  these  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber, and  evidently  so  casual,  as  not  to  invalidate  the  main  position ;  and  even  should  it  be 
hereafter  shown  that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion  of  America  can  be  traced  to  an  exotio 
source,  I  maintain  that  the  organic  characters  of  the  people  themaelTes,  through  all  their 
endless  ramifications  of  tribes  and  nations,  prove  them  to  belong  to  one  aod  the  same  race, 
and  that  this  race  is  distinct  from  all  others."  (p.  85.) 

His  unequivocal  assertion  of  the  permanency  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  Ea<;e  in  the  final  proposition  of  his  resume  of  the  Crania 
^gjfptiaca  has  already  been  given,  {lupra,  p.xlii.)Two  years  afterwards 
he  published  this  emphatic  declaration : 

**  I  can  aver  that  rixteen  years  of  almost  daily  oomparisons  have  only  oonflnned  me  in 
the  conclusions  announced  in  my  "  Crania  Americana,"  that  all  the  American  nations,  ex- 
cepting the  Eskimauz,  are  of  one  race,  and  that  this  race  is  peculiar  and  distiuAt  from  sU 
otiiers."* 

*  Ethnography  and  ArohflDology  of  the  American  Aborigines.    New  Haven:  1846.  (p.  9.) 
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The  next  citation  is  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bartlett  before  men- 
tioned : 

**  But  it  18  necessary  to  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  the  word  race.  I  do  not  use  it  to 
imply  that  all  its  divisions  are  deriTed  from  a  single  pair ;  on  the  contrary,  I  belieye  they 
hsTe  originated  from  several,  perhaps  even  from  many  pairs,  which  were  adapted,  from  the 
beginning,  to  the  Taried  localities  they  were  designed  to  occupy ;  and  the  Fnegians,  less 
migratory  than  the  cognate  tribes,  will  serre  to  illustrate  this  idea.  In  other  words,  I  re- 
gard the  American  nations  as  the  true  autoothones,  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  this  vast 
oontinent;  and  when  I  speak  of  their  being  of  one  race  or  of  one  origin,  I  allude  only  to 
their  indigenous  relation  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  all  those  attributes  of  mind  and  body 
which  have  been  so  amply  illustrated  by  modem  ethnography."* 

In  a  note  to  a  paper  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  1847,  lie  says : — 

*'  I  may  here  observe,  that  whenever  I  have  ventured  an  opinion  on  this  question,  it  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  primeval  diversiiiei  among  men  —  an  original  adaptation  of 
the  several  races  to  those  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and  locality,  which,  while  con- 
genial to  the  one,  are  destructive  to  the  other ;  and  subsequent  investigations  have  con- 
firmed me  in  these  views,  "f 

One  would  suppose  that  whoever  had  read  the  above  publications 
could  have  no  doubt  as  to  Morton's  sentiments ;  yet  Dr.  Baehman 
and  others  have  affected  to  be  suddenly  surprised  by  the  utterance 
of  opinions  which  had  been  distinctly  implied,  and  even  openly  pub- 
lished years  before.  To  leave  no  further  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he 
thus  expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Baehman  of  March  80th, 
1850:— 

«<  I  commenced  the  study  of  Ethnology  about  twenty  years  since ;  and  among  the  first 
aphorisms  taught  me  by  all  the  books  to  which  I  then  had  access,  was  this  —  that  all  man- 
kind were  derived  ftrom  a  single  pair ;  and  that  the  diversities  now  so  remarkable,  origin- 
ated solely  Arom  the  operations  of  climate,  locality  food,  and  other  physical  agents.  In 
other  .words,  that  man  was  created  a  perfect  and  beautiful  being  in  the  first  Instance,  and 
that  chance,  ehanee  alone  has  caused  all  the  physical  disparity  among  men,  from  the  noblest 
Cancasian  form  to  the  most  degraded  Australian  and  Hottentot.  I  approached  the  subject 
as  one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy ;  and  my  first  convictions  were,  that  these  diversities 
are  not  acquired,  but  have  existed  ab  online.  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  Crania 
Anuritana;  but  at  that  period,  (twelve  years  ago,)  I  had  not  investigated  Scriptural  Eth« 
nology,  and  was  content  to  suppose  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several  races 
had  been  marked  upon  the  immediate  family  of  Adam.  Further  investigation,  however, 
in  connection  with  xoological  science,  has  led  me  to  take  a  wider  view  of  this  question,  of 
which  an  outline  is  given  above. ";( 

In  order  to  present  still  more  fully  and*  clearly  the  final  conclusions 
of  our  revered  friend  on  this  topic,  I  append  two  of  his  letters.  The 
first  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Nott,  under  date  of  January  29th,  1850. 

*  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  ii.    New  York:  1848.  (p.  219.) 
f  Hybridity  in  animals  and  plants,  considered  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Unity 

of  the  Human  Species.    New  Haven :  1847.  (p.  4.) 
%  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Baehman,  D.  D.,  on  the  question  of  Hybridity  in  animals. 

Charleston:  1850.  (p.  16.) 
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<*  I  hare  rwA  and  ro-r«ad  your  l\co  Lieiurei  with  great  plwware  and  iiMtniction.  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  triamphant  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  the  abanrd  pos- 
tulate, that  one  race  can  be  transmuted  into  another.  The  only  illustrations  that  can  be 
adduced  by  its  adTocates,  as  you  Justly  obserre,  are  certain  diseased  and  abnormal  organi- 
zations, that,  by  a  wise  law  of  nature,  wear  out  in  a  few  generations.  Some  of  your  apho- 
risms have  delighted  me.  '  Man  can  invent  nothing  in  science  or  religion  but  falsehood ; 
and  all  the  truths  which  he  diteoven  are  but  facts  or  laws  which  haTO  emanated  fhHn  the 
Creator.'  This'  is  a  noble  sentiment  admirably  expressed.  I  am  slowly  preparing  my 
memoir  '  On  the  Sixe  of  the  Brain  in  Tarious  Races  and  Families  of  Man ;  with  Ethnological 
Remarks.'  The  latter  clause  will  giTC  me  sufficient  scope  for  the  expresmon  of  my  Tiews 
on  those  sensitiTe  points  of  Ethnology  in  which  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  opinion ; 
leaving  out  all  theological  discussion,  whioh  I  bare  carefdlly  ayoided.  Tou  will  obserre  a 
note  in  my  Essay  on  Hybridity,  in  which  I  aTow  my  belief  in  a  plurality  of  origins  for  the 
human  species,  and  I  haTC  now  extended  those  observations,  and  briefly  illustrated  them ; 
but  in  so  doing  I  find  no  difficulty  with  the  text  of  Genesis,  which  is  just  as  manageable  in 
Ethnology  as  it  has  proved  in  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Chronology.  When  I  took  thia 
ground  four  years  ago,  (and  in  the  Crania  Americana  my  position  is  the  same,  though  more 
cautiously  worded,)  it  was  with  some  misgirings,  not  because  I  doubted  the  truth  of  my 
opinions,  but  because  I  feared  they  would  lead  to  some  controTwsy  with  the  clergy.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  has  happened ;  for  I  have  avoided  coming  into  collision  with  men  who 
too  often  uphold  a  garbled  text  of  Scripture,  to  defeat  the  progress  of  truth  and  science. 
I  have  had  some  letters  fh>m  the  clergy  and  from  qther  piously-disposed  persons,  but  the 
only  one  that  had  any  spice  of  vehemence  was  ft-om  a  friend.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charleston. 
A  number  of  clergymen  have  called  upon  me  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  I  confess 
to  you  my  surprise  at  the  liberal  tone  of  feeling  they  have  expressed  on  this  sensitiTe  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  really  believe  that  if  they  are  not  pressed  too  hard,  they  will  finally  concede 
all  that  can  be  asked  of  the  mere  question  of  diversity ;  for  it  can  be  far  more  readily 
reconciled  to  the  Mosaic  annals  than  some  other  points.  Astronomy,  &c.,  for  example.  As 
for  Chronology,  we  all  know  it  to  be  a  broken  reed.  Look  at  the  last  page  of  Dr.  Prichard's 
great  work —  the  last  page  of  his  fifth  and  last  volume  —  and  he  there  gives  it  as  his  ma- 
tured opinion  that  the  human  race  has  been  '  chiliads  of  centuries'  upon  the  earth  I  He 
bad  before  found  it  necessary  to  prove  the  Deluge  a  partial  phenomenon,  and  he  also  admits 
that  no  physical  agents  could  ever  have  produced  the  existing  diversities  among  men ;  and 
ascribes  them  to  accidental  varietiee  which  have  been  careful  to  intermix  only  among  them- 
selves, and  thereby  perpetuated  their  race  I  Compared  with  this  last  inadequate  hypothesis^ 
how  beautiful,  how  evidently  and  inherentiy  truthful  is  the  proposition  —  that  our  species 
had  its  origin,  not  in  one,  but  in  several  or  in  many  creations ;  and  that  these  divergmg 
from  their  primitive  centres,  met  and  amalgamated  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  have  thus 
given  rise  to  these  Intermediate  links  of  organisation  which  now  connect  the  extremes  to- 
gether. Here  is  the  truth  divested  of  mystery ;  a  system  that  explains  the  otherwise  unin- 
telligible phenomena  so  remarkably  stamped  on  the  races  of  men." 

The  remaining  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Qliddon,  under  date  of 
Philadelphia,  April  27th,  1851,  little  more  than  two  weeks  before  its 
author  ceased  to  breathe.  *I  publish  it  verhatimy  so  that  the  reader 
may  see  that  the  concluding  emphatic  declaration  stands  unqualified 
by  anything  in  the  context. 

'*  My  dear  Sir : — Have  you  Squier's  pamphlets  on  California  and  New  Mexico  ?  Is  it  not 
in  them  that  is  contained  a  refutation  of  the  old  fable  of  tehite  Indiane  on  or  near  the  Rio 
Gila  ?    If  80,  please  send  me  the  above  paper  by  mail  as  soon  as  you  can.     I  must  have 

em  somewhere,  but  I  am  in  an  emergency  for  them,  and  they  cannot  be  found.  I  am 
k  at  my  chapter  for  Schoolcraft's  book,  and  am  desirous  to  get  it  off  my  hands. 
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I  send  you  a  paragraph  fW>in  the  Ledger  which  will  gratify  you.  There  is  no  higher  pnuse 
than  thia.  It  ia  all  the  better  for  being  eo  aphoriemally  expressed.  7%e  doctrine  of  the 
original  divertity  of  mankind  unfolde  iteelf  to  me  more  and  more  with  the  diitinetnete  of  rere- 
lotion. 

"  With  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  0.  and  your  fine  boy,  I  am, 

"  Etot  faithfully  yours, 

"  8.  Q.  MOBTON." 

These  citations  are  sufficieat  for  our  purpose,  I  apprehend,  especially 
the  laconic  emphasis  of  the  last,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethnolo- 
gical testament  of  our  lamented  friend.  I  have  been  thus  full  upon  this 
point,  because  I  believe  it  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  show  that  ho 
was  among  the  very  earliest  to  accept  and  give  shape  to  the  doctrine 
stated.  As  the  mountain  summits  are  gilded  with  the  early  dawn, 
while  the  plain  below  still  sleeps  in  darkness,  so  it  is  the  loftiest  spirit 
among  men  that  first  receives  and  reflect^  the  radiance  of  the  coming 
truth.  Morton  has  occupied  that  position  among  us,  in  relation  to  this 
important  advance  in  scientific  opinion.  I  have  desired  to  put  the 
evidence  of  it  fairly  upon  record,  and  thus  to  claim  and  secure  the 
distinction  that  is  justly  due  him. 

Many  well-meaning,  but  uninformed  persons  have,  however,  raised 
an  outcry  of  horror  against  the  assertion  of  original  human  diversities, 
in  which  they  have  been  joined  by  others  who  ought  to  know  better. 
The  attack  is  not  made  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  nor  upon  any  direct 
logical  consequence  of  it.  The  alleged  grievance  consists  entirely  in 
the  loss  of  certain  corollaries  deducible  from  the  opposite  proposition. 
Thus  it  is  asserted  that  our  religious  system  and  our  doctrine  of  social 
and  political  rights,  alike  result  from  the  hypothesis  of  human  consan- 
guinity and  common  origin,  and  stand  or  fall  with  it.  To  this  effect 
we  have  constantly  quoted  to  us  the  high  authority  of  Humboldt,  who 
says,  "  En  maintenant  Tunite  de  Tesp^ce  humaine,  nous  rejetons  par 
consequence  necessaire,  la  distinction  desolante  de  races  superieures 
et  de  races  inf^rieures."* 

In  a  note  he  again  applies  the  term  desolante  to  this  doctrine.  I 
have  used  the  French  translation,  because  it  is  the  more  forcible,  and 
because  it  was  that  read  by  Morton,  whose  felicitous  commentary 
upon  it  I  am  fortunately  able  to  adduce,  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gliddou, 
of  May  30th,  1846. 

"  Humboldt's  word  ditolante  is  true  in  sentiment  and  in  morals — ^bnt,  as  you  obserre,  it  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  physical  reality.  Nothing  so  humbles,  so  crushes  my  spirit,  as 
to  look  into  a  mad-house,  and  behold  the  driyelling,  brutal  idiocy  so  conspicuous  in  such 
places ;  it  conveys  a  terrific  idea  of  the  disparity  of  human  intelligences.     But  there  Is  the 

•  Cosmos :  traduit  par  H.  Faye.  Paris :  1846.  I.  p.  480.  Also,  note  42,  p.  679.  0tt6 
translates  by  depreeaing  in  one  place,  and  eheerUee  in  another.  Cosmos :  New  York,  1850. 
I.  p.  368.  — 
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unyielding,  insuperable  reality.  It  is  dSaolanie  indeed  to  tbink,  to  knoWf  that  many  of  these 
poor  mortals  were  bom,  were  created  so !  But  it  appears  to  me  to  make  little  difference 
in  the  tentimeiU  of  the  question  whether  they  came  into  the  world  without  their  wits,  or 
whether  they  lost  them  afterwards.  And  so,  I  would  add,  it  makes  litUe  difference  whe- 
ther the  mental  inferiority  of  the  Negro,  the  Samoiyede,  or  the  Indian,  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  for,  if  they  ever  possessed  equal  intelligence  with  the  Caucasian,  they  haye  lost 
it ;  and  if  they  never  had  it,  they  had  nothing  to  lose.  One  party  would  arraign  Provi- 
dence for  creating  them  originally  different,  another  for  placing  them  in  circumstances  by 
which  they  inevitably  became  so.  Let  us  search  out  the  truth,  and  reconcile  it  after- 
wards." 

Here  are  sound  philosophy  and  plain  common  sense.  As  the  facts 
are  open  to  investigation,  let  us  first  examine  them,  and  leave  the  in- 
ferences for  future  consideration.  If  me  proposition  prove  true,  we 
may  safely  trust  all  its  legitimate  deductions.  There  is  no  danger 
from  the  truth,  neither  will  it  conflict  with  any  other  truth.  Our 
greater  danger  is  from  the  cowardice  that  is  afraid  to  look  fact  in  the 
face,  and,  not  daring  to  come  in  contact  with  reality,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences, must  rest  content  with  error  and  half-belief.  The  question 
here  is  one  of  fact  simply,  and  not  of  speculation  nor  of  feeling. 
Humboldt  may  deny  the  existence  of  unalterable  diversities,  but  that 
is  another  question,  also  to  be  settled  only  by  a  wider  obser\^ation  and 
longer  experience.  The  ethical  consequences  he  so  eloquently  depre- 
cates, moreover,  appear  to  me  not  to  be  fairly  involved,  unless  he 
assumes  that  the  solidarity  and  mutual  moral  relations  of  mankind 
originate  solely  in  their  relationship  as  descendants  of  a  single  pair. 
If  so,  he  has  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  one  which  everj- 
moralist  of  note  will  tell  him  is  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his 
superstructure.  The  inalienable  right  of  man  to  equal  liberty  with 
his  fellows  depends,  if  it  has  any  sanction,  upon  higher  considerations 
than  any  mere  physical  fact  of  consanguinity,  and  remains  the  same 
whether  the  latter  be  proved  or  disproved.  Ethical  principles  require 
a  different  order  of  evidence  from  material  phenomena,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  from  another  point  of  view.  The  scientific  question  should, 
therefore,  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  without  reference  to 
false  issues  of  an  exciting  character,  if  we  hope  to  reach  the  truth.  I 
cannot  forbear  the  conclusion  that,  in  this  matter,  the  Nestor  of 
t^oience  has  been  betrayed  into  a  little  piece  of  popular  declamation, 
unworthy  of  his  pen,  otherwise  so  consistently  logical.  But  the  acme 
of  absurdity  is  reached  by  those  clerical  gentlemen  at  the  south,  who 
have  been  so  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  Humboldt's  great  authority 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  diversity,  while  they  deny  all  his  pre- 
mises. Do  they  consider  all  doctrine  necessarily  desolante,  because 
an  argument  in  favor  of  slavery,  true  or  false,  may  be  based  upon  it  ? 
^oldt  does.  And  again,  if  the  denial  of  a  common  paternity 
js  all  the  deplorable  consequences  indicated  by  the  latter,  does 
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its  assertion  carry  with  it  the  contrary  inferences  ?  They  say  not.  If, 
then,  the  doctrine  of  unity  gives  no  essential  guarantee  of  universal 
liberty  and  equality,  why  reproach  the  opposite  doctrine  with  destroy- 
ing what  never  existed?  Thus,  these  gentlemen  must  stultify  either 
themselves  or  their  champion,  while  that  which  with  him  was  merely  a 
rhetorical  flourish  becomes,  in  their  hands,  a  ridiculous  non  aequitur. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  it  became  necessary  to  define, 
with  greater  precision,  certain  terms  in  constant  use.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  word  species^  the  loose  employment  of  which 
occasioned  much  confusion.  According  to  the  prevalent  zoological 
doctrine,  the  production  of  a  prolific  oflfepring  is  the  highest  evidence 
of  specific  identity,  and  vice-  verad.  The  important  results  of  the 
application  of  this  law  to  the  races  of  men  are  apparent.  But  other 
authorities  deny  the  validity  of  the  alleged  law  and  its  application. 
"  Wir  diirften,"  says  Rudolphi,  "  also  wohl  deswegen  auf  Keine  Einheit 
des  Menschengeschlechts  schliessen,  weil  die  verschiedenen  Menschen- 
stamme  sich  fruchtbar  mit  einander  begatten."  The  question  of 
Hybridity,  therefore,  presented  itself  to  Morton  in  a  form  that  de- 
manded attention  and  settlement  before  going  farther.  He  seized  the 
subject,  not  to  speculate,  and  still  less  to  declaim  about  it,  but  cau- 
tiously to  gather  and  sift  its  facts.  His  first  papers  were  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  November,  1846,  and  published 
in  Silliman's  Journal  the  next  year.  They  contain  a  large  number  of 
facts,  from  various  authorities,  together  with  the  author's  inferences. 
For  these,  and  the  entire  discussion  of  the  topic,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Chapter  XTT.  (on  Hybridity)  in  this  work.  But  the  controversy 
into  which  it  led  Morton  forms  too  prominent  a  part  of  his  scientific 
history  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  was  not  of  his  seeking,  but 
was  forced  upon  him.  A  literary  club  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  being 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  Ori^n  of  Man,  the  Ecv.  Dr.  Bach- 
man  assumed  the  championship  of  the  unitary  hypothesis,  taking 
ground  upon  the  evidence  aflTorded  by  an  invariably  prolific  ofl^priug. 
His  opponents  met  him  with  Morton's  papers  on  Hybridity.  These 
he  must,  of  course,  examine ;  but  he  first  addressed  Morton  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

Charleston,  Ociy  16M,  1849. 
"  We  are  both  in  the  search  of  truth.  I  do  not  think  that  these  scientific  inyestigatious 
affect  the  scripture  question  either  wa/.  The  Author  of  Revelation  is  also  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  when  we  are  able  to  read  intelligibly,  we  will  discoTer  that 
both  harmonize.  We  can  then  investigate  these  matters  without  the  fear  of  an  auto-da-fe 
from  men  of  sense.  In  the  meantime  all  must  go  with  respect  and  good  feeling  towards 
each  other.  Although  hard  at  work  in  finishing  the  last  volume  of  Audubon's  work,  I  will 
now  and  then  have  time  to  look  at  this  matter ;  and  here  let  me  in  anticipation  state  some 

of  my  objections But  I  am  overrun  with  calls  of  duty,  and  have 

written  this  under  all  kinds  of  interruptions.  I  shall  be  most  sorry  if  my  opposition  '■^ 
your  theory  would  produce  the  slightest  interruption  to  our  good  feeling,  as  I  regard  y 
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fident  that  I  can  soatter  lome  of  yoor  facts  to  the  winds — yet  in  others  yoa  will  be  reiy 
apt  to  trip  up  my  own  heels ;  so  let  ns  work  harmoniously  together.  At  the  English  Uni- 
Tersities  they  hare  wran^ers,  bnt  no  quarrellers." 

This  seems  manly  and  friendly,  and  Morton,  feeling  it  to  be  such, 
was  very  much  gratified.  He  certainly  never  could  have  regarded  it 
as  a  prelude  to  an  attack  upon  himself;  yet  such  it  was.  The  next 
spring  (1850)  witnessed  the  publication  of  Dr.  B.'s  book  on  Unity,  as 
well  as  his  Monograph  on  Hybridity,  in  the  Charleston  MedicalJoumal, 
in  both  of  which  Morton  is  made  the  object  of  assault  and  attempted 
ridicule.  The  former  work  I  have  already  referred  to,  (p.  xlvi.)  The 
author  starts  with  what  amounts,  under  the  circumstances,  to  a  broad 
and  unequivocal  confession  of  ignorance  of  his  topic  —  a  confession 
which,  however  praiseworthy  on  the  score  of  frankness,  may  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  supererogatory;  for  no  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  open  the  book  without  perceiving  the  fact  for  himself.  His  reading 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  limited,*  while  the  topic,  involving,  as 
it  does,  the  characteristics  of  remote  races,  &c.,  demands  a  wide  and 
careful  consultation  of  authorities.  For  one  who  is  confessedly 
neither  an  archeeologist,  an  anatomist,  nor  a  philolo^st,  to  attempt 
to  teach  Ethnology  on  the  strength  of  having,  many  years  ago,  read 
on  the  subject  a  single  work  —  and  he  scarcely  recollects  what  —  is  a 
conception  as  bold  as  it  is  ori^nal.  His  production  required  no 
notice,  of  course,  at  the  hand  of  Morton.  On  the  special  subject  of 
Hybridity,  however,  he  was  entitled  to  an  attentive  hearing  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  established  authority,  particularly  in  the  mammalian  de- 
partment of  Zoology.  Had  he  discussed  it  in  the  spirit  foreshadowed 
by  his  letter,  and  which  Morton  anticipated,  there  would  have  been 
no  controversy,  but  an  amicable  comparison  of  views,  advancing  the 
cause  of  science.  But  his  tone  was  arrogant  and  offensive.  Not  only 
to  the  general  reader  in  his  book,  but  also  to  Morton  in  his  letters, 

*  "  In  preparing  these  notes  we  haye  even  resolved  not  to  refer  to  Prichard — ^who,  m 
believe,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  anthorities — who»e  work  tee  read  viih  grtai  m- 
lerett  some  years  ago,  (and  which  is  allowed  even  by  his  opponents  to  have  been  written  in  a 
spirit  of  great  faimess,)  and  many  of  whose  argnments  we  at  the  time  considered  unan* 
swerable."  (p.  16.) 

"  After  this  work  was  nearly  printed,  we  procured  Prichard'e  Natural  History  of  Man— 
hia  other  works  toe  have  not  seen.  We  were  aware  of  the  conclusions  at  which  his  mind  had 
arrived,  but  not  of  the  process  by  which  his  investigationB  had  been  pnrsued."  (p.  304.) 

Now,  as  the  Natural  History  was  not  published  until  1848,  it  could  hardly  be  the  book 
read  <*8ome  years  ago"  (prior  to  1840);  especially  as  Dr.  B.  confesses  ignorance  "of  the 
process,  &c.*'  [si^a.]  That  must  have  been  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Phyiieal 
Researches,  commenced  in  1812,  probably  the  very  first,  which  leaves  pie  subject  short  of 
the  point  to  which  Blumenbach  subsequently  brought  it.  But  Dr.  B.  assures  as  again,  that 
other  work  of  Prichard  than  the  Natural  History  he  "  has  never  seen.'*  Then  he  never  saw 
*iy,  before  writing  his  own  book  1  His  memory  is  certainly  extremely  vague.  It  is  safe 
include,  however,  that  he  undertook  to  write  upon  this  difficult  sulgect  without  the 
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does  he  speak  de  Kaut  en  baSy  as  if,  firom  the  height  of  the  pulpit,  he 
was  looking  down  upon  men  immeasurably  removed  from  him  by 
his  sacred  office.  This  faulty  manner  perhaps  results  from  his  pro- 
fession, as  does  his  verbose  and  declamatoiy  slyle.  But  this  consi- 
deration will  not  excuse  the  patronizing  way  in  which  he  addresses 
one  of  higher  scientific  rank  than  himself.  He  reminds  Morton  of 
the  countenance  he  has  heretofore  given  him, — that  he  even  subscribed 
for  his  book !  ft  The  authorities  relied  upon  by  the  latter  he  treats  with 
supreme  contempt,  individually  and  collectively,  characterizing  them 
as  pedantic,  antiquated,  and  "musty."*  All  this  is  carried  through 
in  a  bold,  dashing,  off-hand  way,  calculated  to  impress  forcibly  any 
reader  ignorant  of  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  argues  the  most 
confident  self-complacency  and  conviction  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  and  doubtless  his  admiring  readers  shared  the  feeling. 
For  a  short  season  there  was  quite  a  jubilation  over  the  assumed 
defeat  of  the  physicists. 

But  there  is  an  Italian  proverb  which  says,  Non  sempre  chi  cantando 
viene,  cantando  va!  and  which  Dr.  B.  was  destined  to  illustrate.  To 
his  first  paper  Morton  replied  in  a  letter  dated  March  80th,  1850,  the 
tone  of  which  is  calm,  dignified,  and  friendly.  He  defends  his  autho- 
rities, accumulates  new  evidence,  and  strengthens  and  defines  his 
position.  This  called  forth  Dr.  B.*s  most  objectionable  letter  of  June 
12th,  1850,  also  published  in  the  Charleston  Journal,  and  in  which 
he  entirely  passes  the  bounds  of  propriety.  No  longer  satisfied  with 
his  poor  attempts  at  wit,  which  consist  almost  exclusively  in  the  use 
of  the  word  "old"  and  its  synonymes,  he  becomes  denunciatory,  and 
even  abusive.  He  charges  Morton  with  taking  pai*t  in  a  deliberate 
conspiracy,  having  its  ramifications  in  four  cities,  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  doctrine  "  nearly  connected  with  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tian, for  this  world  and  for  eternity."  In  another  paragraph,  (p.  507,) 
he  says,  that  infidelity  must  inevitably  spring  up  as  the  consequence 
of  adopting  Morton's  views.  Now,  we  all  know  that  when  gentle- 
men of  Dr.  B.'s  cloth  use  that  word,  they  mean  war  usque  ad  necem. 
Its  object  is  simply  to  do  mischief  and  give  pain.    It  cannot  injure 

"  Dr.  Bachman'8  contempt  for  eTerything  *'  old"  is  certaioly  yerj  ourious  in  one  so  likely, 
from  calling  and  position,  to  be  particularly  conserratife.  Nor  is  this  his  only  singularity. 
His  pertinaciona  ascription  of  a  remote  date  to  every  one  whose  name  has  a  Latinized 
termination,  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of  the  backwoods  lawyer,  who  persisted  in 
numbering  "  old  Cantharides"  among  the  sages  of  antiquity.  He  is  particularly  hard  upon 
**  old  Hellenius,''  never  failing  to  give  him  a  passing  flout,  and  talking  about  raising  his 
ghost.  The  writings  of  Dr.  B.  do  not  indicate  a  very  sensitive  person,  yet  even  he  must 
have  felt  a  considerable  degree  of  the  sensation  known  as  cutis  anserina^  when  he  receivea 
the  information,  conveyed  in  Morton's  quietest  manner,  that  "  old  Hellenius,"  with  others 
of  his  so-called  "  musty"  authorities,  were  his  own  contemporaries !  The  work  of  Chevreul, 
which  he  disposes  of  in  the  same  supercilious  way,  bean  the  extreme  date  of  1846 ! 
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the  person  attacked,  so  far  a$  the  scientific  world  is  concerned  —  for 
there  the  phrase  can  now  only  excite  a  smile — but  it  may  impair  his 
business  or  his  public  standing,  or,  still  worse,  it  may  enter  his  do- 
mestic circle,  and  wound  him  through  his  tenderest  sympathies. 
Was  such  the  intention  in  the  present  case  ?  Charity  bids  us  think 
otherwise ;  and  yet  the  attack  has  a  very  malignant  appearance.  To 
Morton  it  occasioned  great  surprise  and  pain.  He  answered  it  calmly 
in  a  paper  in  the  same  Journal,  entitled  Additional  Observations^  &e. 
He  is  unwavering  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinion ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
its  triumphant  establishment  would  be  his  own  best  justification,  he 
piles  up  still  more  and  more  evidence,  often  from  the  highest  autho- 
rities in  Natural  History.  The  personalities  of  Dr.  B.  he  meets  and 
refutes  briefly,  but  with  firmness  and  dignity,  declining  entirely  to 
allow  himself  to  be  provoked  into  a  bandying  of  epithets.  His  con- 
duct was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  his  reverend  opponent; 
and,  while  it  exalted  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  everywhere, 
showed  the  latter  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  courtesies  that  should 
characterize  scientific  discussion.  More  of  a  theological  polemic  than 
a  naturalist,  he  uses  the  tone  and  style  proverbially  displayed  by  the 
former,  and  is  offensive  accordingly.  He  has  his  punishment  in 
general  condemnation  and  impaired  scientific  standing.  In  the 
mean  time,  Morton  was  stimulated  to  a  determination  to  exhaust 
whatever  material  there  was  accessible  in  regard  to  Hybridity.  Dr. 
Bachman  he  dropped  entirely  after  the  second  letter;  but  he  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  his  intention  of  sending  an  article  regularly 
for  each  successive  number  of  the  Charleston  Journal,  so  long  as  new 
matter  presented.  Two  only  of  these  supplementary  communications 
appeared,  the  last  being  dated  January  31st,  1851. 

But  the  solemn  termination  of  all  these  labors  was  near  at  hand. 
Never  had  Morton  been  so  busy  as  in  that  spring  of  1851.  His  pro- 
fessional engagements  had  largely  increased,  and  occupied  most  of 
his  time.  His  craniological  investigations  were  prosecuted  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  he  had  recently  made  important  accessions  to  his 
collection.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  Archseology, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  American,  as  collateral  to  his  favorite  sub- 
ject. His  researches  upon  Hybridity  cost  him  much  labor,  in  his 
extended  comparison  of  authorities,  and  his  industrious  search  for 
facts  bearing  on  the  question.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  occu- 
pied with  the  preparation  of  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  and  of  several  minor  papers.  Most  of  these  labors  were 
left  incomplete.  The  fragments  published  in  this  volume  will  show 
how  his  mind  was  engaged,  and  to  what  conclusions  it  tended  at  the 
close.  For  it  was  now,  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  useftilness,  that  he 
vm  called  awav  from  us.    Five  davs  of  illness  —  not  considered 
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alarming  at  first — ^had  scarcely  prepared  his  friends  for  the  sad  event, 
when  it  was  announced,  on  the  15th  of  May,  that  Morton  was  no  more ! 
It  was  too  true  —  he  had  left  vacant  among  us  a  place  that  cannot 
soon  be  filled.  Peacefully  and  calmly  he  had  gone  to  his  eternal  rest, 
having  accomplished  so  much  in  his  short  space  of  life,  and  yet 
leaving  so  much  undone,  that  none  but  he  could  do  as  well ! 

So  lived  and  so  died  our  lamented  jfriend.  While  we  deplore  his 
loss,  however,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  few  men  have  been  more 
blessed  in  life  than  he.  His  career  was  an  eminently  prosperous  and 
successful  one.  Very  few  have  ever  been  so  uniformly  successful  in 
their  enterprises.  He  established,  with  unusual  rapidity,  a  wide- 
spread scientific  fame,  upon  the  white  radiance  of  which  he  has, 
dying,  left  not  a  single  blot.  His  life  was  also  a  fortunate  and  happy 
one  in  its  more  private  relations.  His  first  great  grief  came  upon 
him,  precisely  a  year  before  his  own  decease,  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
son,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  No  other  cloud  than  this 
obscured  his  clear  horizon  to  the  last.  That  he  felt  it  deeply  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had,  at  his  heart's  core,  the  sentiment  that 
can  rob  soirow  of  its  bitterness,  and  death  of  its  sting.  To  that  sen- 
timent he  has  given  utterance  in  these  lines ;  and,  with  their  quotation, 
I  conclude  this  notice,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  to  me  a 
labor  of  love,  and  the  solace,  for  a  season,  of  a  bed  of  suffering. 

eTiin.   1854.  00H80LATI0K.  H.   S.   P. 

What  art  thou,  world  I  with  thy  beguiling  dreams, 

Thy  banquets  and  carousals,  pomp  and  pride ! 
What  is  thy  gayest  moment,  when  it  teems 

With  pleasures  won,  or  prospects  yet  untried  ? 
What  are  thy  honors,  titles  and  renown, 

Thy  brightest  pageant,  and  thy  noblest  sway  ? 
Alas !  like  flowers  beneath  the  tempest's  frown, 

They  bloom  at  mom, — at  eye  they  fade  away ! 
A  few  short  years  reyolye,  and  then  no  more 

Can  Memory  rouse  them  from  their  resting-place ; 
The  joys  we  courted,  and  the  hopes  we  bore. 

Have  pass'd  like  shadows  from  our  fond  embrace. 
But  is  there  nought,  amid  the  fearful  doom. 

That  can  outlast  the  wreck  of  mortal  things  ? 
There  is  a  spirit  that  does  not  consume, 

But  mounts  o'er  ruin  with  triumphant  wings. 
And  thou.  Religion !  like  a  guardian  star 

Dost  glitter  in  the  firmament  on  high, 
And  lead'st  us  still,  tho*  we  hare  wander'd  far. 

To  hopes  that  cheer,  and  joys  that  neyer  die! 
And  if  an  erring  pilgrim  on  his  way 

Casts  but  a  pure,  a  suppliant  glance  to  Heayen, 
«  Fear  not — ^benighted  child" — he  hears  thee  say — 

"  For  they  are  doubly  blest  that  are  forgiyen !  " 
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SERVICES 

In  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Coit  Perkins,  M.D.,  were 
held  Sept.  11,  1873,  in  the  Whitefield  Church,  Newbiiryport, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  a  member. 

The  order  of  the  service  was  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Hymn. — "  The  spacious  firmament  on  high." 

2.  Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer,  by  Rev.  R.  Campbell. 

3.  Singing. — *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

4.  Address  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Spalding,  D.D. 

5.  Singing. — *^God  who  madest  earth  and  heaven." 

6.  Benediction. 

The  singing  was  by  a  quartette  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wm.  P.  Dodge. 
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HENRY  COIT  PERKINS, 


SAMUEL  J.   SPALDING. 


[READ  THURSDAY,  SEPT.,  11^  1878.] 


Some  few  years  since,  while  sitting  with  our  friend, 
Dr.  Perkins,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  great  ad- 
vances made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  all 
departiuents  of  physical  science.  He  was  led  to  speak 
of  bis  own  personal  interest  and  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  of  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  these  side  studies  of  his  professional  life,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  them.  His  account  seemed  to  me  of 
so  much  value,  especially  as  showing  how  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  concentration  of  purpose  and  a  wise  use 
of  opportunities,  that  I  ventured  to  ask  him  to  commit 
the  same  to  writing. 

It  is  to  the  brief  autobiographical  sketch,  written  shortly 
after  that  conversation,  that  I  am  indebted  for  most  of 
the  facts  respecting  Dr.  Perkins,  which  I  shall  give  you 
to-day. 
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.  Ill  this  sketch  he  speaks  of  his  ancestors  as  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Perkins  in  Topsfield.  His  own  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  from  Topsfield,  but  remotely  from 
Ipswich. 

The  Perkins  family  of  Topsfield  comprises  the  descend- 
ants of  Rev.  William  Perkins,  of  whom  a  sketch  is 
given  in  the  July  No.  of  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  "Hist,  and 
Gen.  Register." 

The  Ipswich  family  comprises  the  descendants  of  John 
Perkins  the  elder,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Records,  of  whom 
a  sketch  is  given  in  the  same  No.  and  Vol.  of  the  Reg- 
ister. 

"He  was  born  in  Newent  (as  supposed)  in  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  in  1590.  He  embarked  with  his  wife 
and  family  for  America,  Dec.  1, 1630,  at  Bristol,  England, 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  Feb.  5,  16.U,  after  a  'very  tem- 
pestuous voyage.'  They  came  over  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
Capt.  Wm.  Pearce ;  and  the  famous  Roger  Williams  was 
one  of  their  fellow-passengers.  At  this  time  their  young- 
est child  was  about  seven,  and  their  oldest  seventeen 
years.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  May  (1631)  he 
was  admitted  freeman.  He  remained  in  Boston  about 
two  years,  when,  in  1633,  he  removed  to  Ipswich.  He 
was  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  that  town 
in  1636,  held  various  town  offices  and  trusts,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  respectability.  He  owned 
the  large  island  at  the  mouth  of  Ipswich  river,  which  was 
then,  and  until  quite  recently,  called  Perkins'  Island. 
It  is  still  believed  to  be  in  the  family.  His  house,  which 
he  gave,  after  his  wife's  decease,  to  his  youngest  son, 
Jacob,  stood  near  Manning's  Neck  and  close  to  the  river. 
His  will  is  dated  March  28,  1654,  and  he  probably  died 
not  long  after,  as  he  then  says  he  was  *  sick  and  weak  in 
body.'    The  will  was  proved  Sept.,  1654,  and  his  estate 
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was  valued  at  £250,  05s.  He  was  sixty-four  yeara  old  at 
his  death.  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Judith,  and  he  left 
six  children,  as  follows: — 

John',  Thomas',  Elizabeth',  Mary',  Lydia',  Jacob'; 
Thomas',  b.  1616;  settled  in  Topsfield ;  m.  Phebe,  dau. 
of  Zaccheus  Gould,  and  d.  May  7,  1686,  aged  70. 

He  is  usually  called  on  the  records  'Dea.  Thomas  Per- 
kins, Sen.,  of  Topsfield.'  His  will  is  dated  Dec.  11, 
1685,  and  proved  Sept.,  1686.  It  is  quite  long  and 
minute,  and  his  estate  was  large. 

His  children  were  John',  Thomas',  Elisha',  Timothy', 
Zaccheus'  and  three  daughters. 

Thomas',  second  son  of  Dea.  Perkins,  m.  Sarah  Wallis, 
1683,  and  d.  1719.  Children,  Martha*,  Robert*,  Samuel*, 
Sarah*,  Phebe*,  Hannah*. 

Samuel*,  b.  1699  ;  m.  Margaret ;  their  children 

were  Thomas*,  Hannah*,  Margaret*,  Samuel*,  Mary*, 
Archelaus*,  Sarah*." 

Thomas*,  b.  Feb.  19,  1725  ;  m.  1st,  Dinah  Towne  ;  m. 
2d,  Martha  Burnham.  Children,  Archelaus',  by  the  first 
wife,  b.  April  4,  1756;  Daniel',  Israel',  Hannah',  Israel', 
Margaret',  Thomas',  Samuel'. 

Thomas',  b.  May  28,  1773;  d.  Oct.  29,  1853.  He  m. 
Elizabeth  Storey,  Feb.  16,  1804.  She  was  the  dau.  of 
Daniel  and  Ruth  (Buniham)  Storey  of  Essex,  and  was 
b.  June  30,  1778,  and  d.  May  14,  1864.  Their  children 
were  Henry  Coit^,  Daniel  Storey^,  Harriet^,  Elizabeth^, 
Caroline^,  Mary^. 

Henry  Coit^,  b.  Nov.  13, 1804  ;  m.  Harriet  Davenport, 
Oct.  30,  1828.  He  d.  Feb.  1,  1»73.  Their  only  child 
is  Henry  Russell,  b.  April  2,  1838;  m.  July  6,  1868, 
Georgiana  Prescott,  dau.  of  Samuel  G.  and  Caroline 
(Prescott)  Reed  ot  Boston, 

The  autobiographical  sketch  is  as  follows  : — 


'*'The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  In  pleasant  places ;  yea, 
I  have  a  goodly  heritage.' 

I  first  saw  the  sunlight,  Nov.  13,  1804,  as  it  beamed 
into  an  apartment  of  the  old  Wolfe  tavern  in  State  street, 
Newburyport,  whei-e  also  was  born  the  father  of  my  affec- 
tionate and  beloved  wife. 

The  most  vivid  recollection  that  now  remains  of  the  old 
mansion  is  that  impressed  upon  my  vision  as  it  was  seen 
wrapped  in  flames  in  the  great  fire  of  May  31,  1811.  I 
was  borne  by  my  aunt  from  the  scene  of  conflagration  to 
a  place  of  shelter  in  the  residence  of  the  father  and  family 
of  the  late  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  I  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  under  Michael  Walsh,  A.  M.,  the 
author  of  the  'Mercantile  Arithmetic ;'  with  whom,  as  I 
well  remember,  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  was  fitting  for  col- 
lege, and  from  which  school  he  entered  Cambridge  lu 
1813  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years. 

I  continued  the  study  of  Latin  under  Asa  Wildes,  Esq., 
at  the  Newburyport  High  School,  and  finally  fitted  for 
college  under  Mr.  Alfred  Pike,  at  the  Newburyport  Acad- 
emy, and  in  August,  1820,  entered  as  freshman  at 
Harvard . 

My  parents  were  of  humble  origin,  but  of  respectable 
descent ;  my  father,  Thomas  Perkins,  was  of  a  Topsfield 
family  of  that  name ;  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Storey,  was 
born  at  Chebacco,  now  Essex.  The  parents  of  both  my 
father  and  mother  were  husbandmen,  and  the  children 
were  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and 
enjoined  the  same  upon  their  descendants. 

With  my  brother  and  sisters,  1  was  led  to  the  baptis- 
mal font.  May  13,  1816,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and 
received  the  sacred  rite  at  the  hands  of  Rev.  Daniel  Dana, 
D.  D.,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church.     A 


little  tract  given  me  about  this  time  by  ray  pastor,  enti- 
tled, 'My  son,  give  me  thine  heart,'  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  sources  of  my  religious  impressions,  although  I 
alwaj's  had  been  taught,  on  Sabbath  evening,  the  West- 
minster confession  of  faith  by  my  father,  and  had  been 
blessed  with  the  prayers  of  a  pious  mother. 

Among  the  books  in  my  father's  small  library  was  a 
duodecimo  entitled  '  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,' 
published  in  1808,  at  New  York.  It  contained  chapters 
upon  'matter  and  motion,  the  universe,  the  solar  system, 
the  fixed  stars,  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  meteors,  springs, 
rivers  and  the  sea,  fossils,  plants,  animals,  the  human 
frame  and  the  understanding.' 

In  these,  to  use  the  the  words  of  the  poet, 

*  I  saw  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  unseen, 
Resi^tlOHs,  not  to  be  controlled,  that  guides. 
In  eolitude  of  unshared  energies, 
All  these  thy  ceaseless  miracles,  O  world  I' 

This  little  volume  was  the  nucleus,  around  which  was 
to  gather  all  the  knowledge  I  was  to  be  permitted  to 
collect  in  my  after  life,  and  next  to  the  Bible,  the  volume 
of  nature  is  the  one  I  have  loved  most  to  study.  When 
a  lad,  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  afibrded  in  contem- 
plating the  changing  forms  of  the  silvery  clouds,  lost  in 
wonder  how  they  could  contain  and  pour  out  the  drench- 
ing rain  and  the  rattling  hail, —  whence  could  come  the 
mighty  wind  that  prostrated  the  forest,  the  dazzling  light- 
ning and  the  heavy  thunder  that  made  the  earth  tremble 
beneath  my  feet.  Ofttimes,  in  returning  from  the  even- 
ing school  have  I  stood  alone  gazing  into  the  clear  blue 
sky  to  see  and  love  the  twinkling  stars  as  they  ran  their 
silent  course,  watching  me  as  my  heart  breathed  out  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  'When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
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thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?' 

Another  favorite  book  was  to  be  found  in  my  father's 
library,  'Ferguson's  Astronomy,'  a  book  brought  over 
the  sea  by  my  deceased  uncle,  Daniel  Perkins,  a  contem- 
porary of  Dr.  Bowditch,  which  served  to  give  me  a  taste 
for  a  science  the  love  of  which  has  remained  by  me  until 
the  time  when  many  of  the  stars  I  could  then  distinctly 
see  with  the  naked  eye  are  only  to  be  seen  by  the  aid  of 
the  telescope. 

In  the  retrospect  of  the  time  spent  at  Harvard,  no 
cloud  of  any  size  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  pleasant 
years. 

To  a  slight  incident  (namely,  the  meeting  of  a  person 
in  the  road  which  led  to  the  Botanic  Garden),  the  writer 
looks  back  with  pleasure  as  the  turning  point  of  his  future 
employment  through  life.  The  individual  referred  to 
was  Prof.  Thomas  Nuttall,  the  distinguished  English 
botanist  and  naturalist,  who  had  been  recently  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
A  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between  this  teacher  and 
many  of  the  students ;  this  friendship  the  writer  enjoyed, 
and  by  it  was  often  enticed  away  from  the  drier  studies 
of  the  course,  to  a  pleasant  ramble  through  the  woods  and 
fields  in  search  of  their  fruits  and  flowers. 

Among  the  number  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  was 
first  opened,  by  Mr.  Nuttall  about  the  same  time,  was  one 
recently  taken  away  by  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  with  whom  for  forty-five  years,  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould 
of  Boston.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  character  untarnished, 
and  a  name  long  to  be  held  in  remembrance  by  every 
physician  and  student  of  natural  history. 

On  the  27th  of  Aug.,  1824, 1  graduated  at  Harvard  and, 


in  company  with  Rev.  William  Barnwell  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker  Parker  of  Boston, 
took  part  in  a  'colloquy'  before  an  exceedingly  large 
audience  drawn  together  by  the  presence  of  General  La- 
fayette. While  an  undergraduate,  I  had  attended  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  upon  comparative  anat- 
omy, and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogies  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  lower  animals  with  that  of  man.  I  had 
studied  chemistry  under  Dr.  John  Gorham,  and  had 
often  returned  from  the  Botanic  Garden  with  my  pockets 
well  filled  with  minerals  from  my  friend  Mr.  Nuttall,  and 
my  botany  box  well  stored  with  plants  for  analysis. 

I  had  unwittingly  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  on  the  27th  of  Sept.,  1824,  I 
entered  my  name  as  a  student  with  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Spofford  of  Newburyport,  at  that  time  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  the  town. 

In  Oct.,  1825,  I  entered  my  name  with  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren  and  commenced  attending  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  College  and  practised  dissections 
with  a  view  of  understanding  more  perfectly  the  structure 
of  the  human  body.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became  the 
house  pupil,  lodging  and  studying  at  his  dwelling.  Here 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  son,  my  highly  esteemed 
friend,  J.  Mason  Warren,  then  a  lad  fitting  for  college  in 
his  father's  study. 

With  the  students  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  and  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  I  attended  the  clinique  at  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  and,  with  Dr.  David  Bemis,  discharged 
the  duties  of  Dr.  Warren's  dresser,  and  assisted  him  in  all 
his  private  operations.  So  diligent  were  we,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  my  friends  at  New- 
burypoit  and  Cambridge  and  a  ride  once  over  the  neck  to 
Roxbury  and  back  over  the  Mill-dam,  I  do  not  recollect 
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to  have  been  absent  from  the  Hospital,  or  away  from 
Boston,  for  more  than  two  yeai"s. 

To  Dr.  James  Jackson,  I  must  in  justice  say,  I  feel 
more  indebted  for  what  T  know  of  my  art,  in  so  far  as 
instruction,  written  or  oral,  is  concerned,  than  to  any  other 
person.  With  multitudes  of  others,  I  feel  that  he  is  my 
father  in  medicine.  I  love  him  for  his  virtues,  I  respect 
him  for  his  knowledge  and  I  delight  to  honor  him.  He 
has  impressed  upon  the  physicians  of  New  England  much 
that  has  made  them  useful  and  skilful  practitioners,  and 
to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  healing  of  their  diseases.  Newburyport  has  the  honor 
ot  being  the  birthplace  of  this  amiable  and  ever-to-be- 
remembered  Christian  gentleman. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1827, 1  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Harvard,  having  read  a  thesis  upon  the  'Indirect 
Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases.* 

On  the  27th  or  28th  of  this  same  month,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  appeared  in  the 
heavens  a  luminous  bow,  about  five  degrees  in  width  and 
extending  across  the  celestial  vault  from  east  to  west. 
This  was  the  first  auroral  arch  I  had  ever  heard  of,  read 
of,  or  seen.  At  that  time,  no  one  knew  what  to  make  of 
it.  The  frequent  appearance  of  such  arches  since,  either 
alone  or  accompanied  by  auroral  streams,  has  called  much 
attention  to  such  phenomena  on  the  part  of  many  scien- 
tific writers." 

These  arches  were  ever  afterwards  objects  of  special 
interest  to  Dr.  Perkins,  and  his  observations  upon  them, 
as  published  April  9,  1863,  have  been  regarded  as  of 
great  value. 

On  the  30th  of  Oct.,  1828,  he  was  marrried  to  Harriet 
Davenport,  daughter  of  John  Davenport  of  Newburyport. 
Their  only  child  is  Heniy  Russell  Perkins,  b.  April  2, 


1838,  who  early  chose  the  career  of  business  rather  than 
the  profession  of  his  father.  Dr.  Perkins  always  spoke 
of  his  domestic  relations  in  terms  of  the  strongest  grati- 
tude and  affection. 

"On  the  3d  of  Sept.,  1827,  I  took  an  office  and  put 
out  my  sign  as  a  physician.  On  the  same  day  I  had  a 
professional  call  from  one  of  my  acquaintances.  And 
here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  grat- 
ifying experiences  of  a  medical  man  is  the  continuance  of 
the  kind  and  friendly  feelings  of  his  early  patrons,  espe- 
cially in  this  day  of  change.  There  is,  or  tliere  should 
be,  an  attachment  between  physician  and  patient.  We 
become  attached  to  the  beast  which  carries  us  safely  by 
niglit  and  by  day  over  the  dreary,  perhaps  dangerous, 
road,  and  we  should  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  has 
borne  us  safely  over  the  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  why 
should  we  not  become  attached  to  the  watcliful  physician, 
who,  like  a  guide  travelling  over  the  dangerous  crags  and 
precipices  of  the  mountains,  conducts  safely,  and  often 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  reputation  and  life,  it  may  be,  those 
who  have  intrusted  themselves  to  his  care  and  skill? 

In  the  year  1828,  I  think,  the  dysentery  appeared  in 
Newburyport  in  an  epidemic  form,  and,  young  as  the 
writer  was,  he  was  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Bradstreet  in  con- 
sultation in  such  a  case.  The  Doctor  was  tardy  in  his 
appointment,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  patient's  house  until 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  more ;  coming  in  at  the  door, 
clad  in  his  brown  camlet  cloak  saturated  with  the  rain,  he 
apologized  for  the  delay  ;  *he  had  been  to  the  quarantine 
grounds'  to  visit  a  vessel  from  an  unhealthy  poi*t.  This 
was  among  the  last  professional  visits  Dr.  B.  ever  made. 
Whether  he  took  disease  on  board  the  vessel  or  not,  he 
soon  was  taken  down  with  a  severe  form  of  fever,  and 
although  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  professional  skill  and 
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sound  judgment  of  Drs.  Noyes  and  Spofford,  he  shortly 
died  with  symptoms  resembling  those  of  yellow  fever. 
His  second  daughter  died  within  a  fortnight  after,  appar- 
ently with  the  same  disease.  The  sick  men,  who  had 
been  brought  to  a  boarding-house  in  town,  recovered. 

Dr.  Oliver  Prescott,  the  oldest  pi-actising  physician  in 
Newbury  port  at  the  time,  died  within  a  month  of  my 
entrance  into  the  profession  of  medicine.  Dr.  Francis 
Vergne,  a  distinguished  physician  in  his  day,  had  relin- 
quished practice,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Noyes  was  crippled 
from  a  partial  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  so  that 
the  medical  practice  in  town  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of 
Drs.  Noyes,  SpoflTord,  Johnson  and  Wyman. 

The  latter  gentleman,  the  nearest  to  the  writer  in  age, 
was  well  read  hi  his  profession,  especially  in  surgery  and 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  had  specialties  been  known  in 
his  day,  he  would  doubtless  have  gained  in  a  large  city  a 
great  reputation  and  fortune  by  his  skill.  The  writer 
enjoyed  his  uninterrupted  friendship  and  many  kind  offices 
in  his  early  and  later  years. 

The  decease  of  Dr.  Bradstrcet  threw  a  large  amount  of 
general  practice  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  SpoflTord ;  of  ac- 
couching into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  of  surgery 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wyman.  Several  young  physicians 
flocked  to  the  town,  among  whom  we  may  name  Dr. 
Huntington,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Lowell  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  physician  as  well  as  a  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  before  his  death  was  honored  with  the  highest 
gift  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  had  to  bestow — its 
presidency. 

What  was  left,  after  the  liona^  parts  were  tjiken  out,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  younger  physicians,  Drs.  Cross,  F. 
V.  Noyes  and  the  just  fledging  Thompsouians  and  ho- 
moeopaths and  the  writer.     The  hill  before  us  was  high  and 
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steep,  and,  besides,  some  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  path. 
The  young  physician  was  not  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the 
association  he  was  invited  to  join,  to  take  the  place  of  an 
elder  until  he  had  recommended  and  advised  the  payment 
of  his  predecessor's  bill ;  and  if  he  tarried  longer  than 
four  hours  at  a  case  of  accouching,  which  he  might  be 
obliged  to  do  at  the  outset  of  his  business,  he  was  to 
charge  one  dollar  an  hour,  for  every  hour  thus  spent,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  fee.  The  elders  knew  how  to 
make  flying  visits,  a  trick  not  as  yet  found  out  by  the 
juniors.  In  general,  however,  the  intercourse  between 
young  and  old  was  pleasant  and  advantageous,  especially 
to  the  former;  and  at  the  termination  of  three  years,  viz., 
in  1830,  the  writer  was  recommended  by  them  as  qualified 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society." 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  diseases  he  met  with, 
Dr.  Perkins  remarks  : — 

^  Besides  fever,  the  most  common  diseases  that  I  have 
beeu  called  upon  to  treat  in  Newburyport  have  been 
rheumatism,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  neuralgia,  which 
sprang  up  about  that  time,  croup,  pneumonia,  either  by 
itself  or  combined  with  pleurisy,  influenza,  consumption, 
dropsies,  indigestion,  dysenterjs  diarrhoea,  erysipelas, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough;  and  of  surgical 
cases,  fractures,  dislocations,  hernias,  diseased  breasts, 
and  hands  maimed  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of  machin- 
ery or  of  fire-arms.  Many  other  diseases  and  injuries, 
to  be  sure,  I  have  met  with.  Some,  however,  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  often,  have  been  quite  rare,  as  gout,  and,  of 
late  years,  delirium  tremens,  which,  at  one  time,  was 
very  common,  and  wounded  arteries  of  large  size,  to  cases 
of  which  I  have  never  been  called  hut  in  three  instances. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  met  with  those  I  never  expected 
to  see. 
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In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  I  have  never  dared  to  draw 
my  bow  at  venture,  or  to  neglect  nursing  the  patient*;  be- 
lieving that,  in  the  large  number  of  diseases,  the  better 
course  was  to  conduct  the  patient  safely  through  his  ill- 
ness, if  possible,  than  to  throw  off  disease,  if  it  was  fas- 
tened upon  the  patient ;  and  that  after  all,  it  was  much 
easier  to  ke^  well  than  to  get  well.  And  in  a  practice  of 
forty-four  years  as  an  accoucher,  I  have  been  so  highly 
favored  as  to  have  lost  only  two  patients,  where  I  had 
charge  of  the  case  from  the  commencement. 

Believing  always  in  a  superintending  Providence,  in 
the  paternal  and  loving  character  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  aware  of  the  sudden  mishaps  that  might  befall  such 
patients,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  attended  one  such 
case  without  a  silent  petition  in  their  behalf  and  that  of 
the  infant  about  to  come  into  this  world  of  temptation  and 
trial.  And  whenever  I  presented  my  petitions  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  myself,  I  have  endeavored  to  remem- 
ber others  also,  and  especially  the  sick  and  the  aflBicted. 

I  early  learned  how  to  sympathize  with  those  who  were 
afflicted,  and  having  borne  the  yoke  myself,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  comfort  those  who  were  destified  to  bear  the 
same.  As  I  have  been  often  called  to  see  others  as  they 
descended  into  the  dark  valley,  I  have  tried,  but  oh  !  how 
vainly  I — to  place  myself  in  their  situation  that  I  might 
learn  how  to  follow  them.  This  is  an  experience  we  must 
all  meet  sooner  or  later,  but  it  can  be  met  only  once. 
We  must  learn  to  die  by  learning  how  to  live.  I  have 
seen  many  die,  but  I  have  seen  many  more  who  recovered, 
and  this  is  one  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  physician, 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  is  called  to  see 
the  same  individual  recover  many  times,  before  he  is 
called  to  see  him  die  once.  His  duties  are,  however,  of 
the  most  responsible  character,  and  no  one  can  be  too  faith- 
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.ful  in  preparing  himself  to  meet  them,  or  too  sedulous  or 
patient  in  taking  care  of  the  sick." 

As  showing  that  Dr.  Perkins  was  something  more  than 
a  student  of  medicine,  and  that  he  felt  the  need  of  broader 
culture  than  his  profession  furnished,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

''The  early  years  of  my  professional  life  were  spent 
chiefly  in  attendance  upon  calls  whenever  they  came,  and 
in  reading  upon  medical  subjects.  Nearly  every  oppor- 
tunity for  post-mortem  examination  was  improved,  and 
for  some  time  I  kept  notes  of  my  treatment  of  the  cases 
which  came  under  my  care.  I  determined  to  know  some- 
thing of  medicine,  if  I  remained  ignorant  of  everything 
else.  But  I  soon  found  that  variety  in  reading  was  requi- 
site to  prevent  mental  fatigue.  An  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  a  young  friend  to  join  me  in  reading  French. 
One  or  two  others  being  desirous  of  pursuing  the  same 
study,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  club  for  literary  and  sci- 
entific pursuits.  The  result  of  our  meeting  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Newburyport  Lyceum  in  1828.  This  was 
the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 

About  the  same  time,  and  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, the  second  Social  Library  was  formed,  to  furnish 
popular  and  useful  books  for  those  inclined  to  read  ;  and 
this  continued  in  existence  for  some  years,  and,  after  a 
union  with  the  Athenaeum,  afforded  much  instruction  to 
those  inclined  to  learn.  Reading  that  requires  no  think- 
ing, in  other  words  reading  for  amusement,  being  one 
thing,  and  study  being  another,  the  character  of  the  li- 
brary, and  we  fear  it  is  true  of  all  popular  libraries,  soon 
became  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  outset : 
the  popular  literature  or  the  light  reading  and  flimsy 
material  of  the  day  soon  crowded  its  shelves  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  more  solid  and  substantial  works,  and  shortly 
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the  books  of  the  united  libraries  were  sold  and  they  be- 
came extinct. 

Acting  for  many  years  as  the  m  inager,  or  procurer  of 
lecturers  for  the  Lyceum,  an  opportunity  was  providen- 
tially offered  for  becoming  acquainted  with  several  gen- 
tlemen eminent  in  their  calling  who  consented  to  lecture 
upon  the  subjects  of  their  collegiate  departments  in  our 
literary  institutions. 

My  attention  was  thus  directed  to  some  of  the  sciences 
collateral  to  medicine,  especially  to  the  means  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  The  great  eclipse  of  Feb.  12,  1831,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  brushing  up  somewhat  in 
astronomy,  which  led  also  to  some  experiments  in  the 
grinding  and  polishing  of  glass  for  optical  purposes. 
Little,  if  anything,  at  that  time,  was  to  be  found  in  books 
upon  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  lenses  or  specula.  A 
visit  was  made  in  a  thick  snow-storm  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Prince  of  Salem,  for  aid,  who  kindly  gave  such  infor- 
mation as  he  had,  by  referring  to  a  young  optician,  Mr. 
Widdifield  of  Boston. 

A  block  of  flint  glass  wjis  then  purchased  and  corre- 
sponding ones  of  crown  glass  wrought  out  from  the  old 
bull's  eyes  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  doors  of  old  build- 
ings. 'Rees'  and  other  'Encyclopedias'  were  ransacked  to 
learn  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  and  index 
of  refraction  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  the 
mathematical  formulae  for  the  correct  cuiTes  of  the  dif- 
ferent faces  or  surfaces  of  the  lenses  of  an  achromatic 
object  glass  reduced  to  practice.  This  afforded  employ- 
ment and  occupation  for  some  of  the  later  hours  of  the 
winter  evenings.  Expecting  to  have  the  mechanical  part 
done  by  another,  who  shrunk  from  his  promise  when  he 
learned  the  nicety  required,  our  own  hands  had  to  do  the 
labor,  all  of  which  however  was  lost,  owing  to  the  im- 
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perfection  of  the  material  used.  After  much  rubbing 
and  polishing  we  at  last  found  that  glass  of  a  better  qual- 
ity than  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  or  the  central  part  of 
the  disk  which  was  attached  to  the  iron  handle  of  the 
glass  blower,  was  needed  for  the  object  glass  of  a  teles- 
cope. We  were  disappointed,  but  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  laid  aside  the  lenses  in  hopes  of  owning  something 
better. 

The  attempt  to  grind  lenses  for  the  telescope  was  a  fail- 
ure. But  I  was  more  successful  in  grinding  and  polishing 
lenses  for  the  microscope,  and  was  led  to  a  practical  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  this  instrument  in  the  study  of 
the  structure  of  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  human 
frame  in  health  and  disease,  and  to  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  others  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  microscope  is 
no  longer  a  plaything  but  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  physician  as  well  as  in  thosQ  of  the  natu- 
i-alist.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  this  instrument  has  be- 
come invaluable,  and  it  is  now  (ISCG)  in  as  common  use 
in  the  hospital  as  the  test  tube. 

The  physiological  action  of  ether  and  chloroform  was 
made  by  me  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  their  effect  in 
staying  circulation,  the  former  in  the  capillaries,  the 
latter  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  in  the  heart  itself,  if  too 
long  continued,  was  ascertained  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in 
aueesthesia." 

Dr.  Perkins  made  experiments  upon  the  frog,  of  which 
an  account  was  published.  See  also  Dr.  Jackson's  book 
on  etherization ;  also  Dr.  Channing's  book  on  etheri- 
zation in  midwifery. 

*'My  second  sister,  Elizabeth  Perkins,  married  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Perkins  (nephew  of  the  distinguished  mech- 
anician, Jacob  Perkins)  whose  business  was  that  of  en- 
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gi-aving  and  printing  bjink-notes.  This  led  me  often  to 
visit  their  establishment  and  to  feel  an  iiitcrost  in  the 
protection  of  their  notes,  against  the  counterfeiter,  whom 
there  had  been  some  reason  to  fear.  I  entered  upon 
some  experiments  and  soon  found  that  the  finest  and  most 
highly  finished  engravings  could  be  transferred  line  for 
line  to  a  plate  either  of  steel  or  of  copper^  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  at  once  ready  for  the  etching  tool  or  the 
graver.  Mr.  Francis  Peabody  of  Salem,  or  rather  Mr. 
Dixon,  a  person  then  in  his  employ,  had  done  the  ssime 
thing  on  stonej  and  the  only  remedy  was  the  printing  in 
different  colored  destructible  ink  on  the  face  or  back,  or 
on  both  face  and  back,  of  the  bill.  This  was  immediately 
adopted,  and  proved  of  great  service  in  an  improved  form, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  in  the  same  danger  from 
the  photographic  process. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  danger  to  the  banks,  much  ben- 
efit to  the  art  of  the  engraver  would  have  resulted  in  the 
duplication  or  transfer  of  the  engraved  illustrations  of  for- 
eign books.  The  mode  of  softening  the  ink  was  soon 
made  use  of  by  the  wood  engraver,  and  one-third  of  his 
labor,  at  least,  saved  l)y  the  new  process  of  transferring  the 
plate  to  be  copied  immediately  ui)on  his  whitened  block. 
The  process  of  transferring  to  steel  and  copper,  especially 
the  white  ground,  which  I  made,  is  known,  it  is  believed, 
thus  far,  only  to  one  other  individual  beside  myself,  a  dis- 
tinguished bank-note  engraver  in  Philadelphia. 

The  ink  upon  the  little  engraving  of  the  boy  making 
the  boat  (see  the  plate,  the  result  of  the  transfer  process) 
had  scarcely  dried  when  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
process  of  copying  landscapes  by  M.  Daguerre  in  1838. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  applicable  to 
copying  dissections,  and  more  especially  the  human  face, 
I  set  immediatly  about  having  a  few  small  plates  made  by 
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Mr.  SargeDt,  a  plater  at  Belleville,  and  the  manufacture 
of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  none  of  which  was  then  to  be 
found  in  the  shops,  and  the  preparation  of  a  camera, 
iodine  box,  etc. ;  and  I  photographed  the  brick  house  then 
occupied  by  Mr.  Enoch  Huse  in  Middle  street,  nearly 
back  of  the  one  I  occupied  in  Essex  street,  about  the  first 
of  Nov.,  1839.  A  young  Frenchman,  whose  name  has 
escaped  from  my  memory,  advertised  in  Boston  to  teach 
the  art  in  twelve  lectures,  but  before  he  had  given  his 
second  or  third  lecture,  there  was  exhibited  in  Boston  a 
fiue  daguerreotype  of  one  side  of  State  street,  Newbury- 
port,  which  picture,  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  on  the  day 
it  first  saw  the  light,  is  still  in  my  possession.  A  friend 
and  classmate  of  Prof.  Sillimau  had  written  to  him  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  taking  a  picture,  but  not  as  yet  in 
preserving  it,  for  the  want  no  doubt  of  the  hypo-sulphite. 

In  taking  this  picture  the  lens  of  crown  glass  manufac- 
tured out  of  one  of  the  bull's  eyes,  combined  with  others, 
came  into  use  and  was  of  great  service. 

Improvement  after  improvement  rapidly  followed  each 
other  in  this  art.  The  ambrotype,  a  most  delicate,  beau- 
tiful and  sure  process,  was  soon  followed  by,  and  culmi- 
nated in,  the  Talbotype,  giving  the  negative  upon  glass, 
by  means  of  which  positives  without  number  could  be 
rapidly  and  cheaply  executed.  One  process,  known  only 
or  chiefly  by  two  French  artists.  Firth  and  Fevier,  of 
making  positives  upon  glass  which  presented  the  deepest 
shades  and  the  most  delicate  lights,  was  esteemed  by  all 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art;  and  awakened  in  me 
an  Irresistible  desire  to  learn  how  it  was  eflfected.  A 
small  piece  of  a  broken  picture  was  begged  of  a  friend ; 
a  portion  of  the  ground,  removed  from  the  plate,  was 
carefully  scrutinized,  analyzed  as  far  as  could  be,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  an  article  in  Humphrey's  Journal  for  1860, 
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determined  to  be  wax.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
of  R.  E.  Mosely,  a  very  delicate  manipulator  and  pho- 
tographer, brought  out  a  most  beautiful  picture,  known  as 
the  "Sleigh-ride,"  in  which  the  sleigh,  freighted  with  its 
lady  party,  stood  amid  the  snow  before  the  Merrimac 
House,  in  State  street,  with  the  newly-fallen  snow  lodged 
upon  limbs  and  branches  of  the  elms  in  front  of  the  house. 
These  pictures,  the  most  beautiful,  in  my  estimation, 
that  the  photographic  art  has  given  to  the  world,  have, 
thus  far,  proved  too  difficult  and  are  too  expensive  to  be 
in  great  demand ;  and  inferior  but  cheaper  pictures  only 
are  generally  known.  In  truth,  we  have  seen  many  per- 
sons, lovers  of  art,  in  Boston  even,  who  had  never  seen 
a  picture  upon  glass. 

An  artist  in  Philadelphia,  whose  name  has  now  escaped 
me,  had  previously  made  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  at  Niagara  and  Uiken  views  in  the  same 
material  at  the  White  Mountains,  but  he  is  supposed, 
from  examination  of  his  plates,  to  have  used  collodion  in 
place  of  the  wax.  These  pictures,  the  perfection  of  the 
art,  easily  to  be  made,  as  soon  as  the  dry  process,  now 
believed  to  have  been  satisfactorily  acquired,  is  accom- 
plished, still  remain  for  some  enterprising  artist  to  bring 
out,  when  they  will  take  the  place  of  all  others.  We  think 
we  now  have  such  an  artist  in  Newburyport,  Mr.  Carl 
Meinerth. 

Although  I  failed  to  manufacture  a  telescope  for  myself, 
I  eventually  procured  one,  and  was  prepared  to  examine 
Donati's  comet  at  its  appearance  in  1858,  with  an  instru- 
ment of  five  inches  aperture  and  seven  feet  focus  made 
by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  Cambridgeport,  the  first  telescope- 
maker  in  the  world. 

The  envelopes  of  this  comet,  but  more  particularly  those 
of  the  comet  of  1861,  were  carefully  observed,  and  from 
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data  furnished  by  Mr.  Bond  of  the  Observatory  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  time  of  successive  rise  of  those  of  Donati's 
comet,  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Prof.  Pierce  of  Har- 
vard was  examined  and  fully  concurred  in,  viz: — that 
they  rose  on  the  principle  of  the  summer  cloud.  By 
means  of  a  small  home-made  polariscope,  I  repeated 
Arago's  experiment  upon  the  light  of  this  comet  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  him,  found  the  light  of  the  nucleus  in 
part  polarized,  showing  it  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  reflected 
light.'*     (See  his  Manuscript.) 

''The  occurrence  of  so  many  comets  between  the  years 
1827  and  1858,  as  also  of  auroras,  columnfe  and  arches, 
prompted  the  inquisitive  mind  to  compare  the  two  to- 
gether, and  to  mark  their  analogies  and  discrepancies. 
(See  the  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  tails  of  comets 
m  ray  scrap-book.) 

In  December,  1839,  a  succession  of  very  severe  and 
disastrous  storms  occurred  at  about  weekly  intervals  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  which  called  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  meteorology,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Espy's  work  on  the 
'Philosophy  of  Storms,'  or  shortly  after,  to  a  meteoro- 
logical record,  and  to  the  study  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. As  the  result  of  this  study,  I  learned  that  a 
sudden  rise  rather  than  fall  of  the  mercury  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  especially  if  the  mercurial  columu 
had  been,  for  a  few  days  prior  to  the  sudden  rise,  sta- 
tionary ;  that  the  fall  came  on  gradually  as  the  vapors, 
visible  as  haze,  came  to  the  zenith  from  the  S.  W.  or  W. ; 
that  it  was  lowest  in  the  lull,  and  that  the  gradual  rise 
afterwards  indicated  a  return  of  fair  weather.  I  thought 
I  could  perceive  an  interval  of  about  seven  days  in  very 
many  successive  storms — great  atmospheric  waves,  as  it 
were,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  storm  on  any  day 
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of  the  week  led  me  to  expect  another  on  or  near  the  same 
day  the  week  following ;  that  many  storms  are  true  cy- 
clones moving  along  the  coast  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N. 
E.  or  E.  as  Mr.  Redfield  taught,  but  that  cumuli  clouds 
are  more  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Espy's  theory.  (See 
paper  on  this  subject  printed  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the 
Essex  Institute*  for  1865.) 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard,  I  becanie  ac- 
quainted with  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  son  of  the  poet  of 
that  name,  who  first  showed  me  Venus  by  a  telescope  he 
had  made  while  a  junior  in  college,  and  to  htm,  under 
Providence,  I  am  indebted  for  a  position  which  brought 
me  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day, 
as  members  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge,  viz.,  Hon.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quiucy,  the  distinguished  and  learned  author  Jared 
Sparks,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch, 
Esq.,  and  the  above-named  astronomer  Mr.  Paine.  I 
acknowledge  I  had  no  claims  to  this  or  to  some  other 
distinguished  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on  me,  but 
I  felt  pleased  to  be  placed  by  a  kind  Providence  in  situ- 
ations where  I  could  sympathize  with  my  associates, 
from  whom  I  might  learn  much.  This  position  gave  me 
opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  of  the  discoveries  made 
at  the  Observatory  and  put  their  annals  into  my  hands, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure,  at  Newburyport,  of  directing  by 
telegraph  the  great  equatorial  upon  Bliukerfue's  comet 
before  it  had  been  publicly  announced  as  visible  iu  this 
country. 

In  1840  or  1841,  a  box  containing  some  old  bones 
was  brought  from  California  in  a  brig  belonging  to  Capt. 
Cushing,  which  was  kindly  turned  over  to  me  by  Capt.  J. 
Couch,  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  ship-masters,  who 
visited  that  region  in  a  vessel  from  this  place,  and  long 
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before  the  discovery  of  gold  there.  These  fragments  of 
old  bones  I  cemented  together  and  arranged  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  skeletons  of  several  extinct  animals. 
This  was  my  first  attempt  at  bringing  what  little  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  anatomy  I  had  into  use.  Several 
papers  from  my  inexperienced  pen  appeared  in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History'  and 
in  'Silliman's  Journal.'  To  these  old  bones,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  kindness  of  one  of  my  excellent  tutors  in 
college,  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  I  soon  found  myself  in- 
debted for  mt^mbership  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  for  the  use  of  its  valuable  scien- 
tific library. 

I  had  been  a  member  for  some  years  (not  very  active 
to  be  sure)  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
and  also  of  tl^e  Society  for  Mutual  Medical  Improvement. 
The  meetings  of  these  societies,  on  account  of  profes- 
sional engagements,  I  have  been  seldom  able  to  attend ; 
neither  have  I  found  time  to  rqad  many  of  their  books. 
My  reading  has  been  confined  to  such  books  as  I  could 
aflbrd  to  own.  Many  very  valuable  works  have  been  very 
kindly  presented  to  me  either  by  their  authors  or  some  of 
their  families,  whose  kindness  I  appreciate  and  gratefully 
acknowledge.  Among  these  I  would  name  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch's  appendix  to  La  Place's  great  work,  the  *M6canique 
Celeste,'  from  his  son,  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Bowditch  of  Boston.  By  means  of  this  book,  I  went 
through  with  an  approximative  calculation  of  the  elements 
of  the  comet  of  1861,  being  kindly  assisted  in  under- 
standing any  difficult  part  by  two  worthy  young  friends, 
whom  Providence  sent  to  me  at  just  the  right  time, 
Charles  Tuttle,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Observatory  at 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  George  Searle,  now  (1866)  assistant 
observer  at  the  same  place.     Liable  to  almost  hourly  in- 
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the  day  and  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  had  passed,  it 
seemed  at  times  as  though  a  limit  had  been  set  to  my 
attempted  acquirements  in  this  direction,  and  that  I  must 
be  content  to  stop  where  I  was,  more  especially  as  my 
eyes  had  got  to  be  too  old  to  use  mathematical  tables  by 
gaslight.  One  book,  however,  remained,  into  which  I  did 
desire  to  look  and  try  to  understand,  for — I  had  almost 
said — the  inspired  thought  it  contained.  This  was  New- 
ton's Trincipia,'  portions  of  which  I  had  studied  in  'En- 
field's Philosophy'  in  my  junior  year  in  college.  Hap- 
pening in  at  Little  and  Brown's  bookstore  in  June,  1865, 
my  eye  rested  upon  the  very  book  I  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose, viz.,  the  first  three  lectures  of  the  Priucipia  by 
Frost.  Newton  had  said  in  his  introduction  to  the  third 
book  of  his  Priucipia  *that  if  one  carefully  read^  the 
definitions,  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  first  three  sections 
of  the  first  book,  he  may  pass  on  to  the  third  which  treats 
of  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
their  motions,  the  disturbance  of  their  orbits,  etc.,  etc' 
The  object  of  this  book  was  to  help  the  tyro  to  under- 
stand these  first  three  sections. 

Providence  had  again  opened  the  door  to  the  apart- 
ment into  which  I  desired  to  look.  The  leisure  moments 
of  that  year  I  spent  in  part  in  the  study  of  this  volume. 
I  did  not  undertake  to  read  it  in  course,  but  studied  only 
such  parts  as  were  more  immediately  applicable  to  the 
orbits  and  motions  of  the  planettiry  bodies.  It  enabled 
me  satisfactorily  to  read  a  very  valuable  compend  of 
astronomy  by  Rev.  Robert  Main,  first  assistant  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that  such  studies 
as  the  above  can  be  of  very  little  service  toward  helping 
a  physician  to  cure  disease,  or  to  prescribe  skilfully  for 
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his  patient.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  professional  man,  no  matter  how  industrious  he 
may  be  in  his  professional  reading  and  practice,  that  some 
by-play  is  needed  to  keep  his  mind  bright,  even  for  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  his  views  from  becoming  contracted 
from  too  continued  confinement  to  one  thing.  (See  Dr. 
J.  Bigelow  on  the  limits  of  science.) 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  main  employments  and  en- 
joyments of  my  life  have  been  of  the  kinds  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  pages.  I  have  never  engaged  in  politics  or 
taken  any  active  part  in  any  political  party.  In  the 
troubles  that  have  arisen  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  I  have  regarded  both  as  more  or  less  to  blame ; 
the  North,  a  part  at  least,  as  being  too  earnest  to  enforce 
their  peculiar  views  upon  their  brethren  at  the  South, 
and  the  latter,  as  having  an  improper  estimate  of  their 
own  character  and  standing,  and  of  that  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Northwestern  States.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
dilSerences,  craven  must  be  that  spirit  that  was  willing  to 
see  the  constitution  and  the  noble  structure,  reared  and 
cemented  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  his  fathers,  trampled  in 
the  dust  by  traitorous  men." 

The  views  of  Dr.  Perkins  on  this  point  are  more  fully 
given  in  an  address  upon  *^The  Physician  and  Surgeon  in 
time  of  War." 

"The  present  generation  in  America  have  lived  in  a 
wonderful  age,  and  have  seen  what  'prophets  and  kings,' 
it  might  be  said,  'have  desired  to  see  but  have  died  with- 
out the  sight.' 

They  have  lived  to  see  time  and  space  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea  almost  annihilated  by  stenm ;  to  see  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  the  landsoipe  and  the  features  of  the  human 
countenance  transcribe  themselves  upon  the  sensitive  tab- 
let ;  to  see  their  messages  carried  across  continents  and 
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oceans  by  the  swift-winged  lightning ;  to  see  the  celestial 
bodies  tell  the  story  of  their  own  physical  structure  and 
condition ;  to  see  fleets  and  navies  worthless  things ;  to 
see  the  earth  reveal  her  hidden  secrets  of  the  ages  long 
since  buried  in  oblivion ;  to  see  the  institution  of  slavery 
crumble  to  the  dust  and  every  man  of  every  color  stand 
up  a  freeman  ;  to  see  kingdoms  and  empires  tottering  to 
their  base,  and  their  own  beloved  country  saved  from 
ruin  only  by  Divine  interpositions  and  a  kind  overruling 
Providence-  To  see  what  else  ?  To  see,  in  the  future, 
the  Omniscient  One  only  knows  what.  God  grant  we 
may  be  prepared  for  the  sight. 

For  one  thing  we  are  permitted  to  ask, — that  the 
happy  day  foretold  and  promised  in  the  Scriptures  may- 
soon  come,  when  peace  and  the  peaceful  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  shall  extend  and  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea ;  when  all  shall  know  and  serve  him 
from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  when  he,  whose 
right  it  is,  shall  reign  King  of  Nations  as  he  now  reigns 
King  of  Saints,  and  his  kingdom  come  and  his  will  be 
done  on  earth  and  in  our  hearts  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

With  the  exception  of  about  two  mouths  while  in  the 
Legislature,  I  have  never  laid  aside  my  professional  char- 
acter or  taken  any  recreation  that  would  lead  me  away 
from  home,  save  a  visit  for  four  days  to  the  White  Hills 
in  1858,  and  a  visit  to  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  Washington  in  1861." 

An  account  of  this  last  visit  was  given  in  the  New- 
bury port  Herald  soon  after  his  return. 

"During  the  larger  part  of  my  professional  life  I  have 
attended  to  all  calls,  no  matter  by  whom  made  or  what 
was  the  case.  Having  of  late  years  suffered  somewhat 
with  lumbago,  I  gradually  relinquished  my  night  business 
and  such  as  required  prolonged  attendance.     I  have  en- 
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deavored  to  attend  upon  the  poor  as  faithfully  as  upon  the 
rich,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  taken  a  dollar 
from  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier  or  to  have  troubled  any 
one  who  could  not  well  afford  to  pay  the  fee. 

I  did  not  enter  upon  my  profession  expecting  to  grow 
rich  thereby.  I  have  seen  dark  days  when,  if  there  was 
sickness  abroad,  in  my  own  circle  there  were  but  few 
calls  upon  a  physician.  At  such  times  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  'Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed,'  comforted  me  and  gave  me  courage.  From 
the  day  that  I  commenced  business  to  the  present,  my 
purse — thank  Heaven  1  —  has  always  enabled  me  to  grat- 
ify every  reasonable  want,  although  in  the  early  years  of 
my  life  I  was  not  able  to  be  as  generous  as  I  desired.  But 
if  of  silver  and  gold  I  had  little,  of  suchas^I  had  I  was 
willing  to  divide  with  those  who  needed.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  follow  Him  who  'went  about  doing  good,'  but,  I 
feel,  at  a  great  distance. 

In  visiting  my  patients,  I  have,  until  I  was  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  gone  on  foot,  except  when  they  resided  too 
far  out  of  town.  If  memory  serves,  I  have  thus  made  as 
many  as  thirty  visits  in  a  day  and  had  time  enough  to  eat, 
drink  and  sleep.  I  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  health 
I  have  enjoyed  to  this  good  habit  and  regular  daily  exer- 
cise. I  have  lost  by  sickness  only  about  thirty  days ; 
having  been  once  confined  to  the  house  by  erysipelas, 
once  or  twice  with  influenza  and  once  with  dysentery. 

In  Oct.,  1869,  I  had  dysentery  which  confined  me  to 
my  house  about  a  month ;  this  time  was  not  lost  as  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  re-read  Flint's  work  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  to  examine  more  carefully  'the 
earliest  manifestations  of  organic  crystallization,'  as  Owen 
calls  the  Eozoon  Canadensey  which  I  had,  in  connection 
with   Mr.  Bicknell  of  Salem,   discovered  the  August  be- 
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fore  in  the  serpentine  of  our  Devil's  Den,  and  which  has 
since  then  been  found  also  at  Chelmsford,  a  fact  which  at 
once  settles  the  character  and  age  of  the  rocks  in  our 
neighborhood,  placing  them  among  the  lower  Laurentian, 
and  proving  them  to  have  been  originally  deposited  in  the 
form  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  since  then  to 
have  undergone  metamorphic  change  and  crystallization. 
It  is  very  interesting  thus  to  trace  the  openitions  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  'Thy 
way,  O  God  I  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great 
waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.' 

Mr.  Huxley  has,  within  a  short  period,  found  similar 
instances  of  organic  protoplasm  at  the  bottom  of  many 
warm  seas,  showing  that  through  all  time  organic  crea- 
tions have  taken  place.  The  material  universe  is  full  of 
interest  from  whatever  standpoint  it  is  examined,  but  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  get  lost  amid  material  things^  re- 
membering always  that  above  matter  is  mind,  and  above 
mind  are  holiness,  goodness  and  truth. 

The  sick  headache,  until  I  was  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  the  greatest  annoyance  in  my  way.  From  this,  at 
times,  I  suflFered  severely,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  I  am 
now  troubled  with  any  difliculty  looking  toward  the  brain. 

I  have  been  a  temperate  man  through  life,  having  uo 
desire  for  any  stimulant  or  sedative  except  a  little  tobacco, 
which  I  have  used  moderately  more  or  less  since  u  lad  in 
college,  it  having  been  prescribed  for  me  at  that  time  by 
a  classmate  for  my  headaches,  but  which  I  must  say 
never  did  me  any  good,  neither  can  I  say  much  harm,  to 
my  knowledge,  except  perhaps  to  disturb  that  steadiness 
of  hand  which  the  surgeon  always  needs,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  had  ever  put  it  into  my 
mouth.  In  1867  I  omitted  its  use  and  got  rid  of  an  ir- 
regularity of  the  circulation  which  formerly  troubled  me. 
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My  food  has  been  in  great  measure  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  although  I  have  not  been  strictly  a 
vegetarian,  using  a  little  meat  at  all  times  when  I  felt  like 
it;  what  some  would  have  regarded  as  but  a  mouthful 
has,  with  vegetables,  answered  my  purpose  for  a  meal. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  my  attention  was  providentially 
called  to  the  subject  of  'Germs  of  Disease '  by  Dr.  L.  Beal's 
work  upon  this  subject.  Shortly  after,  namely,  in  Nov., 
Dr.  Ernest  Hallier*s  work  on  the  'Plant  Organisms  found 
in  Measles,  Sheep-pox  and  Kine-pox'  was  put  into  my  hand 
by  a  German  friend,  Mr.  Carl  Meinerth.  I  could  not 
read  a  word  of  German,  but  my  interest  in  the  subject 
induced  me  to  commence  its  perusal,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  of  1870  I  accomplished,  and  of  which  I 
have  now  a  manuscript  translation,  corrected  by  another 
German  friend,  Mr.  Castelhun. 

To  test  for  myself  the  truth  of  Prof.  Hauler's  theory, 
I  had  a  microscope  of  excellent  optical  qualities  got  up 
for  my  especial  use  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bicknell  of  Cambridge ; 
and  in  April  or  May  commenced  cultures  after  Hallier's 
method.  Mr.  C.  Castelhun  was  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  and  I  engaged  him  to  make  a  report  of 
what  he  met  with  in  my  cultures. 

A  belief  in  substantial  organisms  as  the  contagion  of 
what  are  called  Zymotic  diseases  is  entertained  by  many 
German  and  other  physicians,  and  it  is  probably  in  this 
direction,  viz.,  of  a  sanitary  character,  that  the  next  pro* 
gressive  step  in  my  profession  is  to  be  taken.  If  the 
causes  of  disease  can  be  discovered,  its  prevention  may 
in  time  follow,  and  then  truly  will  have  come  the  medical 
millennium. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1871,  Dr.  Shattuck,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Mass.  Medical 
Society,  informed  me  that  the  Society  would  print  and 
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publish  my  translation  of  Prof.  Hallier's  work,  as  soon  as 
the  manuscript  could  be  prepared.  I  was  to  add  an  ap- 
pendix of  my  own  confirmative  cultures.  Dec.  6th,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  dotting,  on  the  same  committee,  informing 
him  that  the  manuscript  was  ready.  On  March  21,  1872, 
I  returned  the  last  corrected  proof  sheets  of  the  work, 
and  am  now  awaiting  the  arrival  from  Grermany  of  the 
plates,  for  the  use  of  which  I  have  Prof.  Hauler's  consent, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  publisher." 

The  plates  arrived  in  season  for  the  translation  to 
appear  in  the  **  Publications  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society"  issued  in  1871. 

As  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  portion  of  his  work.  Dr.  Per- 
kins gave  the  following : — 

"I  had  the  pleasure  in  1840  or  41  of  figuring  and  de- 
scribing the  tooth  and  the  right  humerus  of  Mylodon 
Harlani  (Syn.  Orycterotherium  Oregonense)  in  'Silliman's 
Journal,'  the  first  specimens  of  the  skeleton  of  that 
animal  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Also  the 
tooth,  portion  of  the  tusk,  and  the  atlas  or  first  bone  of 
the  neck  of  the  Elephas  primigeniuSy  and  the  astragalus 
of  the  fossil  ox.  All  which  bones  are  referred  to  in 
Leidy's  work  on  'Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota 
and  Nebraska,'  in  the  synopsis  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume ;  also  in  his  book  on  'Fossil  Sloths.' 

Notice  of  my  observations  on  the  effect  of  ether  and 
chloroform  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Channing's  work  on 
'Etherization  in  Midwifery,'  and  in  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson's 
volume  on  'Ether  and  Chloroform.' 

Some  of  my  observations  on  the  aurora  may  be  found 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Marsh  of  Philadelphia  in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  as  well 
as  in  the  communications  made  by  him  in  the  'Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.' 
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In  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,' Vol.  iv,  No. 
6,  1865,  may  be  found  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  me 
on  the  Tormation  of  the  Thunder-cloud.*  In  the  'Amer- 
ican Naturalist*  for  July,  1870,  may  be  found  some  obser- 
vations by  me  on  the  'Action  of  Light  upon  the  Circulation 
of  Plants,'  and  in  different  numbers  of  the  Newburyport 
Herald  for  1858,  I  think,  upon  the  formation  and  nature 
of  the  envelopes  and  tails  of  comets,  their  polarization  of 
light,  etc.,  etc.  Upon  most  of  which  subjects  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  my  views  to  correspond  with  those 
of  other  observers. 

In  the  discovery  of  Eozoon  Canadense  in  the  ser- 
pentine of  our  Devil's  Den,  I  bad  some  share,  having  first 
noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  apparent  organic  crystalli- 
zation there  seen  to  that  found  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  which 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  tubules  by 
the  microscope,  by  Mr.  Bicknell  of  Salem,  which  facts 
show  our  rocks  to  belong  to  the  Laureutian  series  and  to 
have  been  deposited  amid  water  rather  than  to  have  been 
of  Plutonic  origin. 

Also  the  bones  of  Mylodouy  as  having  been  found  in 
Oregon  and  described  by  myself,  are  alluded  to  and  cred- 
ited in  Murray's  'Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals,' 
published  in  London.  My  experiments  and  observations 
upon  the  'Circulation  in  Chelidonium  majus'  and  the  'Ac- 
tion of  Light'  were  reprinted  in  the  'Journal  of  Micros- 
copy,' published  in  London." 

Dr.  Perkins  was  a  member  of  the  following  literary  so- 
cieties : — 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Harvard  University  ;  Boston  Med. 
Society  for  Mutual  Improvement;  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History ;  Portland  Society  of  Natural  History ; 
Essex  Institute ;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences ;  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
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chosen  President  at  the  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cillors in  May,  1866. 

He  was  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  New- 
buryport,  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Putnam  Free  School.  Elected  in  1851,  he  served  for 
nine  years  as  Treasurer,  and  in  1869  he  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  that  board,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Public  Library  holding 
that  office  in  1858  and  1859.  He  was  again  elected  in 
1866,  and  held  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Though  no  aspirant  for  political  honors,  he  represented 
the  town  of  Newburyport  in  the  Legislature  in  the  session 
of  1841-42.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Newburyport  in  1857,  1858  and  1859,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  was  President  of  that  body. 

He  thus  concludes : — 

"I  desire  and  humbly  pray  that  I  may  'deal  justly,  love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  before  God '  all  the  days  of  my 
life ;  that  I  may  manifest  my  gratitude  toward  my  Heav- 
enly Father  by  acts  of  obedience  and  of  love ;  that  I  may 
discharge  all  my  duties  to  myself,  my  fellow  men  and  my 
Maker  faithfully  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  may  meet 
with  his  approval  and  his  blessing ;  that  I  may  ever  love 
the  truth,  speak  the  truth  aud  obey  the  truth :  and  that 
at  the  last  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  be  found  with  those  I 
have  loved  and  do  love,  washed  in  the  blood  and  clad  in 
the  righteousness  of  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  And  let  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  praised  now  and  forevermore." 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  were  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Perkins  as  sketched  by  himself.  The  rare  simplicity  aud 
directness  of  his  autobiography  and  the  lessons  of  it  are 
so  clear  that  very  little  is  left  for  other  hands  to  add. 
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It  was  a  most  industrious  life.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it  there  was  the  same  unvarying  devotion  to 
some  useful  end.  We  think  he  erred  in  allowing  himself 
too  little  recreation.  But  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  that 
recreation  could  be  obtained  as  much  from  a  change  of 
labor  as  from  an  entire  cessation  from  it.  Most  persons 
would  have  felt  that  the  calls  of  his  professional  life  were 
sufficient  to  engross  all  his  attention.  He  judged  differ- 
ently. Without  neglecting  these,  he  seized  upon  the  little 
interstices  of  time,  and  by  using  them  diligently  he  laid  up 
his  large  stores  of  varied  information.  While  he  had  an 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  re- 
markably free  from  any  desire  for  display.  Ruskin  has 
well  said  ^*it  is  ill  for  science  when  men  desire  to  talk 
rather  than  to  know." 

His  mind  seized  with  avidity  all  hints  and  suggestions, 
whether  they  came  from  nature  or  from  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  old  bones  brought  home  by  a  New- 
buryport  ship-master,  set  him  at  work  in  comparative 
anatomy.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  a  comet  led  him 
to  the  study  of  Newton's  ''Principia,"  and  to  rambling 
among  the  stars.  A  tiny  plant  would  beckon  him  to  the 
fields,  the  groves  and  the  river-side. 

It  was  a  pure  life.  Every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  even  for  a  single  half  hour,  was  impressed  with 
the  guilelessness  of  his  heart  and  soul.  No  word  of  his 
but  might  have  been  spoken  anywhere  and  to  any  person. 
The  earliest  schoolmate  or  the  latest  friend  of  his  recog- 
nized him  as  **the  pure  in  heart." 

It  was  a  life  of  untarnished  integrity.  Starting  in  his 
profession  with  the  purpose  that  he  would  depend  entirely 
upon  himself  for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  was  com- 
pelled for  many  years  to  practise  the  most  careful  frugal- 
ity.    It  was  a  hard  and  long  struggle  for  a  young  man  to 
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gain  a  professional  standing  and  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  such  a  copimunity  as  ours. 

But  in  all  his  transactions  he  was  truthful  and  honest, 
and  with  the  Apostle  he  could  say  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  "I  have  defrauded  no  man."  Nor  was  this  integrity 
of  a  hard,  cold,  calculating  nature.  He  would  go  as 
readily  at  the  call  of  the  poor  from  whom  he  could  expect 
no  return,  as  at  the  call  of  the  rich,  who  could  reward  him 
most  bountifully.  And  in  his  account  book,  he  left 
special  directions  to  those  who  might  have  the  charge  of 
his  affairs,  that  no  poor  person  should  be  put  to  hardship 
by  the  payment  of  his  bills. 

It  was  a  life  without  sham  or  deception.  Had  our 
friend  been  less  transparent  and  outspoken  he  might  have 
had  a  larger  measure  of  what  the  world  calls  success. 
But  his  whole  nature  revolted  from  all  imposition,  trick- 
ery or  charlatanism.  He  never  pretended  to  do  impossi- 
bilities, nor  would  he  excite  hopes  when  he  saw  there 
was  no  foundation  for  them.  It  was  not  often  that  his 
usually  quiet  and  genial  disposition  was  disturbed ;  but 
nothing  would  ruffle  it  sooner  than  the  discovery  of  im- 
posture or  deceit.  He  was  severe  upon  such  exhibitions 
in  his  own  profession,  but  not  less  so  in  business  or  in 
society. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  religious  life.  He  united  with  the 
church  in  Harris  Street,  May  1,  1834  and  was  dismissed 
from  that  communion,  September  5,  1845.  He  joined 
the  Whitefield  Church  Jan.  1,  1850,  being  one  of  the 
twenty  original  members  of  that  church. 

His  piety  was  simple  and  unostentatious.  While  he 
made  no  parade  of  it,  he  never  flinched  from  avowing  his 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  lost 
men.  He  gave  to  the  matters  of  religion  his  most  earnest 
and  most  profound  consideration,  and  was  a  Christian  be- 
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liever  not  less  from  the  convictions  of  his  reason,  than  from 
the  associations  and  training  of  his  early  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  prayer.  The  sweet  incense  of  it  rose  from  his  home  9 
his  office  and  from  the  bedside  of  his  patient.  Although  a 
man  of  science  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Dr.  Perkins  believed  in  it, .  because  he  had 
proved  its  efficacy  in  his  own  experience.  His  faith  did 
not  rest,  however,  on  any  test  to  which  he  had  put  it,  but 
on  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom, 
the  laws  of  which  he  felt  that  he  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. As  a  religious  man  his  ground  of  trust  was  in 
pur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

No  man  was  more  deeply  sensible  of  his  faults  than  our 
friend.  To  one  who  spoke  to  him  as  though  he  had  few, 
if  any,  defects  of  chi|racter,  ho  said,-'" You  do  not  know 
me."  It  was  this  deep  sense  of  faultiness  which  led  him 
80  often  to  the  uiercy-soat,  and  which  filled  all  his  peti- 
tions to  heaven  with  humble  confessions.  He  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
revelations  of  science  never  for  a  moment  shook  his  firm 
belief  in  the  Bible,  as  the  revelation  of  God.  He  was  no 
blind  slave  of  the  letter.  He  never  put  the  Scriptures 
and  science  in  antagonism.  If  for  a  time  they  seemed  to 
be  so,  he  would  say,  "This  is  only  apparent.  The 
Author  of  the  two  books  is  the  same,  and  they  will  be 
found  harmonious  by-and-by."  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  religion  as  historically  old,  and  science  as  his- 
torically young,  and  when  annoyed  or  perplexed  by  the 
hasty  deductions  of  the  friends  of  either,  he  declined  to 
express  an  opinion,  saying,  "I  want  more  time."  His 
religious  hope  took  a  peculiar  inspiration  and  grandeur 
from  his  firm  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

There  was  singular  beauty  and  force  of  meaning  in 
the  incident  related  by  a  friend. 
8 
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Said  a  visitor  to  him  at  parting,  "I  am  twenty  odd  years 
younger  than  you ;  if  I  should  survive  you,  there  is  on© 
thing  I  wish  you  would  leave  me.  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  smiling. 

"  Your  mind,  Doctor.  " 

"Oh  I  that  is  little  enough,  —  but  you  know,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can  take  with  me." 

In  Dr.  Perkins  we  see  how  consistent  and  beautiful  is  the 
life  of  a  man  of  science  and  a  sincere  Christian.  There 
is  something  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  calculated 
to  make  men  humble  and  devout.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  us  that  literature  and  science  had  a  different 
effect  upon  students,  that  while  one  led  a  man  to  value 
and  often  overrate  his  own  ideas,  the  other  kept  him  simple 
and  humble  iu  the  presence  of  the  -great  facts  of  nature. 

We  have  certainly  in  the  life  of  our  friend,  a  beautiful 
example  of  a  critical  scholar,  yet  a  devout  Christian  be- 
liever, a  man  of  science  and  yet  a  man  of  God,  a  friend 
of  progress,  and  yet  holding  fast  to  all  that  was  good  and 
true, — a  physician  by  profession,  but  a  friend  and  helper 
by  choice  —  truthful,  genial,  pure,  honest,  he  has  finished 
his  course  on  earth,  and  gone  to  join  the  society  of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  iu  glory. 

On  Saturday  morning,  February  1,  1873,  our  friend 
was  taken  ill.  No  special  danger  was  apprehended  during 
the  day,  though  some  anxiety  was  ffelt.  About  7  o'clock 
that  evening,  while  physicians  were  in  the  house  and  friends 
were  near  him,  he  suddenly  closed  his  eyes  upon  this  world 
and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
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Regular  Meeting,  December  6th,  1875. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Academy  : 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  telegraph  has  brought  us  sad 
news — ^information  of  the  death  of  our  fellow-memter,  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Parke  Avery,  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  November  at  the  city 
of  Peking. 

The  many  excellences  of  the  deceased,  the  co-operative 
spirit  which  he  ever  manifested  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men — quietly,  because  he  was 
singularly  modest  and  undemonstrative,  yet  nevertheless 
persistingly  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  what  he  considered 
his  duty — ^and  that  duty  the  advancement  of  civilization  in 
a  new  State,  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  whether  in  Lit- 
erature, Science,  or  Art, — ^and  the  general  refinement  and 
elevation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  he  had  made  his 
home;  such  qualities  and  such  services  make  it  eminently 
proper,  that  we  should  inscribe  on  the  permanent  records 
of  the  Academy,  an  appreciative  recognition  of  his  life  and 
labors,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  esteem, 
and  of  our  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

With  the  example  of  his  unassuming  but  honorable  ca- 
reer before  us, — ^too  brief  but  yet  well  filled  with  useful 
work, — it  would  be  in  discord  with  its.  harmony,  to  expand 
these  remarks  into  formal  eulogy. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  5th  of  this  year,  the  last  which  I 
received,  he  wrote : 

"  Shnt  within  the  walls  of  our  Legation,  we  are  as  much  alone  as  if  we 
were  in  one  of  the  old  glacial  wombs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — to  think  of 
which  makes  me  sigh  with  longing,  for  was  I  not  bom  anew  therefrom,  a 
recuperated  child  of  Nature?    Tour  letter  with  bay-leaves  was  right  wel- 


come,  and  gave  me  a  good  sniff  of  Berkeley.  It  was  pleasant  to  receive 
the  University  bay,  althongh  I  am  not  an  Almhnns,  and  can  boast  no 
Alma-Mater  except  the  rough  schpol  of  self-education." 

The  closing  line  above  his  autograph  is  **0,  California, 
that's  the  land  for  me !"  Enclosed  with,  his  letter,  were  a 
few  plants  collected  by  him  upon  the  broad  summit  of  the 
mouldering  walls  which  surround  the  ancient  city  where  he 
died.  Our  friend  has  gone — he  has  found  the  tranquillity 
of  the  grave  in  a  country  remote  from  his  native  land — 
from  the  Calif omia  he  loved  so  much;  far  from  those  he 
loved  and  the  many  who  knew  ^nd  loved  him,  and  >'ho 
would  have  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  near  him  at 
the  final  moment,  and  to  have  mingled  their  last  farewells 
with  his^  The  particulars  of  the  closing  scene  have  not 
yet  been  received.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  he 
looked  into  the  future  without  fear,  and  faded  serenely,  as 
the  twilight  sinks  into  night. 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  enjoyed  the  precious 
freedom  of  intimacy  will  tell  you,  that  his  life  was  conspic- 
uous for  its  purity — his  character  for  its  many  virtues — his 
intellect  for  its  refined  and  delicate  culture — his  heart  for 
its  tender  and  generous  sympathy.  The  possession  of 
thiBse  qualities  endear  a  man  to  his  fellow  men ;  they  con- 
stitute a  charming  whole,  whose  priceless  web  is  woven 
from  the  choicest  graces  of  our  poor  humanity — they  form 
an  enchanted  mantle  whose  shining'  folds  hide  the  poverty 
of  human  limitations. 

So  lived  and  walked  our  friend  among  us,  crowned  with 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  was  perfect,  and  yet  if  fault  he  had  I  know  it 
not,  nor  never  heard  it  named. 

Here  let  us  rest — grateful  that  so  true  a  life  has  been  a 
part  of  ours.  We  place  our  tribute  on  his  grave,  and  say 
good  friend — farewell ! 

Besolvedt  That  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  has  learned  with  pro- 
found regret  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Parke  Avery,  a  fel- 
low member  apd  late  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Peking  ;  that 
we  hereby  recognize  and  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  many  private 
virtues  and  public  services. 

Reaoli^d,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Academy 
and  published  in  the  proceedings. 
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BENJAMIN    F.  BUTLER, 

BORN 

AT  KINDERHOOK  LANDING,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  N.  Y., 
DMMnbor  14, 179ft. 

DZBD 

AT  PARIS,  NOVEMBER  8,  UM. 
Ase4  m  fmtaemf  !•  aMtthiN  u4  1ft  dmjm. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Mb.  Butler  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  Bteamship 
"Arago,"  October  16,  1858,  accompanied  by  his  two 
youngest  daughters,  and  intending  to  be  absent  about 
two  years.  His  proposed  tour  was  undertaken  partly  for 
health,  partly  for  menfcal  relaxation  and  repose  from  pro- 
fessional labors.  It  was  his  design  to  travel  leisurely 
through  France  to  Italy,  and  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  at  Borne.  He  reached  Havre  on  the  29th 
October,  and  remained  there  three  days  for  the  purpose  of 
resting  after  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage.  While  there 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Honfieur,  and  also  to  Harfleur. 
On  Monday,  November  1,  he  proceeded  to  Bouen,  and 
spent  nearly  two  days  in  visiting  the  objects  of  interest  in 
that  ancient  city,  reaching  Paris  on  Wednesday,  the  3d. 
In  a  letter  dated  on  the  following  morning,  he  says,  '^  I 
cannot  tell  you,  if  I  had  the  physical  strength,  which  I 
have  not,  of  the  delights  of  our  forty  hours  at  Bouen." 
But  the  sight  seeing,  '^though  intensely  interesting, 
proved  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  consequently  brought 
to  Paris  an  invalid.  I  am  in  good  hands,  and  decidedly 
convalescent.''  On  the  same  day  his  illness  became 
alarming,  and  Dr.  Beylard,  an  eminent  physician, 
(whose  views  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Drs.  Bay- 
XB  and  Trousseau,)  being  called  in,  pronounced  his 


case  a  serious  one.  The  disease  made  rapid  progress, 
and  he  continued  to  sink  until  Monday,  November  8th, 
when  he  breathed  his  last,  about  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  P.  M.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  which  he  anticipated  with  serenity  and 
joy,  and  communicated  to  his  friend  and  fellow-travel- 
ler, Mr,  Frederick  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  (who,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Brown,  shared  with  his  daughters  in  min- 
istering to  all  his  wants  during  his  last  sickness,)  his 
final  wishes,  among  which,  was  the  request  that  upon  the 
stone  to  be  placed  over  his  grave  at  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
in  a  spot  designated  by  him  before  his  departure,  there 
should  be  inscribed  the  following' scripture  : 

"  LOOKING    FOB    THE     MERCY    OF 

9m  ITtrrb  Icfnf  Christ 

UNTO      ETERNAL      LIFE." 


MEETING  OP  AMERICANS  IN  PARIS. 

At  a  nnmeroiis  and  highly  respectable  meeting 
of  American  citizens,  convened  November  12, 1858, 
at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Johk  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  ex- 
pression of  their  respect  for  the  life  and  character, 
and  their  grief  at  the  lamented  death,  of  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  who  ex- 
pired in  Paris  on  the  8th  November,  after  a  brief 
illness,  the  Honorable  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Cooley, 
of  New  York,  appointed  secretary.  Judge  Mason, 
on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  feel- 
ing and  impressive  manner,  alluding  to  the  eminent 
public  services  and  private  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
in  terms  highly  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  Honorable  Ham- 


iLTON  Pish,  of  New  York,  presented  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimoosly 
adopted : 

WJiereas,  in  the  inscrutable  Providence  of  Ood,  we  are  called 
to  lament  the  decease  of  our  sincerely  respected  fellow-citizen,  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  who  having  but 
a  few  dajs  since  left  his  country  and  home  for  what  he  joyously 
called  his  '^  first  holiday,^'  has  been,  here  at  the  threshold  of  his 
anticipated  enjoyment,  suddenly  summoned  to  his  final  rest, 

B&solved — That  the  mysterious  Providence  which  has  sud- 
denly and  in  a  foreign  land  taken  from  among  us  our  distinguished 
and  lamented  countryman,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  while  overwhelm- 
ing us  with  sadness,  impresses  upon  us  the  conviction  that  we  are 
all  but  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  a  strange  country ;  and  that 
our  home  is  not  here. 

Resolved — That  the  eminent  public  services  and  private 
virtues  which  endeared  the  deceased  to  a  large  circle  of  warm 
friends  and  earnest  admirers,  afford  us  a  pleasing  and  grateful 
retrospect  in  this  hour  of  sudden  bereavement 

As  an  advocate,  as  a  legislator,  as  the  codifier  of  the  statutes  of 
his  native  State,  as  the  law  officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  he 
has  left  us  the  example  of  a  life  directed  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty, 
rectitude  and  patriotism,  and  illumined  by  the  brightness  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  intellect. 

In  private  life  he  exemplified  the  character  of  the  true  friend, 
the  upright  citixen,  the  sincere  and  earnest  Christian ;  in  whom 
gentleness  was  beautifully  combined  with  firmness,  modesty  with 
decision,  and  whose  manly  boldness  and  self-reliance  were  tem- 
pered and  chastened  by  a  pure  and  childlike  simplicity  of  taste 
and  of  manners. 

Besolved — That  while  we  are  admonished  not  to  obtrude  upon 
the  sanctity  of  a  house  of  mourning,  we  desire  to  tender  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  deceased  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  con- 
dolence. 

Besolved — ^That  the  president  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Butler. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Schboedsb,  of  Shode  Island, 

JUsclved — That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  "  Oalignani's  Messenger." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Prentice,  the  meeting  then 
adjoarned. 

J  Y.  Mason, 
J.  E.  CooLET,  Chairman. 


MEETING  OP  THE  BAR  OP  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dec.  Ist,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  members  of  the  Bar  assembled  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  Room,  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Benjamin  F.  Butleb.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance  of  the  Judiciary  and  members 
of  the  profession,  as  well  as  many  others  who  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  paying  a  last  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  to  the  deceased. 

Francis  F.  Mabbijry,  Esq.,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  nominated  Hon.  Judge  Nelson,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  Chairman. 

Judge  Nelson,  on  taking  the  Chair,  said :  I  beg 
to  return  my  acknowledgments  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  presid- 
ing over  them  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  Our 
deceased  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Butleb,  was  long 
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and  intimately  known  to  most,  if  not  all  of  us.  We 
admired  him  for  his  great  learning,  and  as  an  able 
and  accomplished  advocate.  His  distinguished  pub- 
lic and  professional  life,  in  his  own  State,  here,  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  his  pure  and  elevated  private  and  Christian 
character,  well  deserve  this  tribute  of  affection  to  his 
memory  from  his  professional  brethren.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  of  which  we  are  all  proud,  he 
has  contributed  his  full  share  to  its  honors  and 
renown,  and  for  this  alone  his  memory  is  entitled  to 
our  lasting  gratitude  and  respect. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Tbacy,  Esq.,  the  follow 
ing  gentlemen  were  appointed — 

VicB-PBBBiDEirre :  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Selden,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals ;  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Betts, 
United  States  District  Court ;  Hon.  James  I.  Roose- 
velt, Supreme  Court ;  Hon.  Jos.  S.  Bosworth,  Ch. 
J.  of  the  Superior  Court ;  Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly, 
First  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Secretaries:  Charles  P.  Kirkland,  Esq.,  and 
E.  H.  Owen,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  Telden,  Esq.,  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  commissioned  to 
submit  to  you  and  to  this  meeting  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, as  a  collective  expression  of  the  sentiments 
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with  which  we  regard  the  death  of  Mr.  Butleb.  In 
doing  BO,  I  limit  myself  to  this  simple  office,  for  I 
feel  that  it  belongs  to  others,  more  his  compeers 
than  myself,  to  bring  together  ronnd  his  bier  the  of- 
fering of  their  esteem  and  affection,  and  to  do  to  his 
character  and  services  that  justice  which  is  due  to 
the  dead,  and  due  also  to  the  living  membera  of  the 
Bar,  in  the  noble  example  which  will  be  portrayed 
for  their  imitation  and  improvement 

Rezdved — That  in  the  death  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  the  legal 
profession  and  the  public  at  large  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  jurist  who  illustrated  by  his  abilities  and  learning  an  active 
career  as  advocate  and  counsel,  of  more  than  forty  years^  duration, 
embracing  eminent  services  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  other  important  civil  trusts ;  and  who  in  the 
results  of  his  labors,  jomtly  with  John  C.  Spencer  and  John 
Duer,  in  the  reviaion  and  codification  of  the  statutory  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  left  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
attamments  as  a  lawyer  and  his  capacity  as  a  legislator. 

Besdved — That  while  we  thus  express  our  sense  of  the  abOi- 
ties  and  achievements  as  a  jurist  of  our  departed  brother,  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  prompts  us  to  a  special 
commemoration  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  ever  sought 
to  guard  and  promote  the  dignity  and  usefalness  of  ourprofessioni 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  purifying  and  strengthening  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  his  devotion  to  it  as  a  liberal  and  scien* 
tific  pursuit;  his  efforts  to  improve  the  legislation  and  jurispru- 
dence of  this  State ;  the  equity  and  affectionate  courtesy  which 
pervaded  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  during  the  long  period 
of  his  active  practice  at  the  bar ;  the  generous  freedom  with 
which  he  ever  opened  to  an  associate  the  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
learning  and  thought  which  he  had  laboriously  prepared,  even 
though  that  associate  was  to  precede  him  in  the  argument ;  his  taste 
for  liberal  studies,  cultivated  even  amid  the  severest  pressure  of 
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busiaess ;  and,  above  all,  his  Christian  virtues,  whose  charities, 
without  losing  their  energy,  embraced  all  religious  denominations 
and  all  classes  of  men ;  whose  graces  adorned  his  daily  life,  and 
east  a  beautiful  lustre  over  its  closing  hours. 

Resolved — That  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  of 
our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  public  and  the  profession 
have  sustained,  the  members  of  the  Bar  now  present  will  attend 
his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Besclved — ^That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  attested 
by  the  Secretaries  of  this  meeting,  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Butler,  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. 

Resolved — That  these  proceedings  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  Hon.  William  Ksirr  then  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibman:  In  rising  to  offer  my  feeble 
tribute  to  the  memory  <rf  Mr.  Butler,  I  believe  I 
may  claim  a  longer  acquaintance  with  him  than  can 
any  other  person  in  this  meeting.  Others  may  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him,  and  more  familiar 
with  his  domestic  circle;  but  my  acquaintance, 
though  there  was  a  difference  in  our  years,  runs 
back  to  my  childhood.  I  knew  him  first  when  he 
wafl  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Yatst  Bubbn  in  his  office  at 
Albany ;  and  I  may  remark  that  there  was  a  strik- 
ing uniformity  in  his  physical  and  mental  qualities 
throughout  his  life.  Time  touched  him  lightly. 
They  who  saw  him  in  his  last  years,  beheld  the 
same  light  and  graceful  figure,  the  same  quick  and 
elastic  step,  the  bright  and  beaming  eye,  the  pale, 
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refined,  and  intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  which 
he  exhibited  when  young.  It  was  the  same  with 
lus  heart  and  mind.  No  excesses  stained  his  un- 
sullied youth.  He  was  always  simple  in  feeling, 
pure  in  morals,  assiduous  in  study,  kind  and  engag- 
ing in  manners ;  and  he  early  attracted  notice  for 
the  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  endurance 
of  severe  and  protracted  labor,  and  the  clear  and 
analyzing  intellect  which  his  professional  friends 
have  long  recognized  and  admired.  In  one  respect 
— and  exhibiting  in  that  the  surest  test  of  a  noble 
nature — his  character  matured  and  mellowed  as  he 
advanced  in  life.  Every  year  I  thought  I  observed 
that,  while  he  preserved  the  ardor  of  his  political 
opinions  and  unwavering  zeal  in  his  religious  faith, 
he  became  more  indulgent  and  tolerant  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politics  and  religion. 

The  deep  feeling  which  pervades  this  meeting  is 
drawn  forth  by  the  private  and  unofficial  life  of  Mr. 
Butler.  He  held  several  high  offices  in  the  State 
and  National  Governments,  and  admirably  fulfilled 
their  duties.  In  the  early  years  of  our  acquaintance, 
he  was  dischar^g  with  energy  and  characteristic 
humanity,  the  office  of  District  Attorney  at  Albany. 
He  was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  State 
Assembly.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  better  than 
I  do  hia  course  as  Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  War  in  Washington ;  but,  knowing  the  man,  I 
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know  that  he  cannot  have  left  a  daty  of  his  office 
unperformed.  It  was  under  the  peculiar  observa- 
tion of  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  preside  at  this 
meeting  that  he  conducted  the  business  of  law  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  in  this  city.  But  well  as 
all  those  duties  were  executed,  my  remark  must  still 
be  felt  to  be  true — and  it  speaks  encouragement  to 
the  young  members  of  the  Bar  who  hear  me — ^that 
we  are  drawn  together  this  evening  by  our  admira- 
tion, not  of  the  official,  but  of  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,  as  a  private  citizen  and  an  unti- 
tled lawyer. 

As  a  lawyer,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak 
of  him  to  such  an  audience  as  this.  Who  has  left 
such  deep  traces  on  almost  every  page  of  our  reports 
and  statute-books  ?  Of  what  subject  of  our  multi- 
farious law  has  he  not  left  his  record  ?  He  prac- 
tised in  all  the  courts  that  have  existed  among  us 
since  our  State  constitutions  have  existed ;  in  the 
old  Court  of  Chancery — ^in  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  time  of  Spencer — in  the  old  Court  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors,  in  which  his  influence  was  for  a 
time  predominating — in  the  Supreme  Court,  while 
you,  Sir,  (Mr.  Justice  Nelson,)  presided  there — 
and  all  the  courts  of  our  existing  judicature.  The 
student,  in  pursuing  his  studies,  is  surprised  to  And 
in  all  his  books  such  vast  and  various  memoranda 
of  the  professional  labors  of  this  remarkable  lawyer. 
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He  finds  bis  arguments  on  the  old,  ingenious,  and 
artificial  rules  of  special  pleading,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity.  He  finds  evidence  of  his  professional  learn- 
ing in  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  English  law  of 
real  property,  and  in  all  the  doctrines  which  govern 
the  creation  and  devolution  of  estates,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  devises,  and  the  construction  of  settlements 
and  deeds,  tracing,  with  the  erudition  and  intellectual 
subtlety  of  Fearnis,  and  Sugden,  and  Preston,  the 
rules  which  control  real  property,  through  number- 
less and  bewildering  cases,  to  their  deep  sources  in 
the  obscure  recesses  of  the  Mediaeval  Law.  The 
books  are  filled  with  his  arguments  on  the  ordinary 
law  questions  which  occupy  our  courts,  exhibiting 
the  extent  of  his  studies  in  constitutional  and  com- 
mercial law,  and  showing  how  completely  he  brought 
to  bear  in  his  discussion  all  the  legal  learning  of 
England  and  America. 

It  was  in  those  disquisitions  and  arguments  I 
have  seen  him  engaged,  as  associate  or  opponent, 
with  the  great  lawyers  of  Central  New  York ;  widi 
Van  Buben,  and  Henry,  and  Tajloott,  and  Van 
Vechten;  and  since  his  removal  to  New  York, 
when  he  appeared  ^^jprimus  inter  parea^  with  the 
skilled  veterans  of  the  Metropolitan  Bar. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  his  professional  character 
on  which  I  love  to  linger :  I  allude  to  his  treatment 
of  his  junior  associates.    Never  did  he  appear  to 
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me  BO  engaging  and  so  truly  magnanimons  as  in  his 
chamber  consultations.  His  brie&,  his  memoranda, 
all  the  treasures  of  his  learning,  and  fruits  of  his 
investigation,  were  offered  to  his  associate.  He 
encouraged  the  young  lawyer  in  his  timid  efforts, 
and  unrestrainedly  presented  all  he  knew  to  the 
compeer  counsel  who  was  associated  with  him.  He 
was  indifferent  to  his  position  in  the  argument,  aid- 
ing the  lawyer  who  preceded  him  with  suggestions, 
or  with  citations  of  authorities ;  with  briefe,  which 
perhaps  had  cost  him  hours  of  studious  labor,  in 
entire  abnegation  of  his  own  interests,  and,  indeed, 
unconsciousness  of  vanity  and  selfishness.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  or  unaffected  than  his  sym- 
pathy with  an  associate  in  his  success,  recalling  the 
fine  trait  of  Virgil's  character :  "  ttsqtte  adeo  invidicB 
expertem,  ut  &i  quid  erudite  dictum  inspiceret  aUe- 
riu8^  non  nimua  gauderet^  ac  ei  awim  fuissetP  If 
the  other  exhibitions  of  professional  excellence  at- 
tracted admiration,  it  was  this  evidence  of  innate 
generosity  that  fixed  our  love. 

Imperfect  as  are  these  allusions  to  Mr.  Butler^s 
professional  labors,  they  would  be  stiU  more  defec- 
tive if  I  did  not  mention  his  share  in  the  production 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
member, as  I  do,  the  reluctance  and  apprehension 
with  which  those  laws  were  received.  All  changes 
in  a  nation's  law  unavoidably  produce  inconvenience. 
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and  familiarity  and  study  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  their  benefit.  This 
acknowledgment  the  Bevised  Statutes  have  now 
received  from  even  the  seniors  of  the  profession. 
The  principle  of  the  revision  was  wise  and  conserva- 
tive. Acknowledged  evils  only  were  removed; 
doubts  were  cleared  away ;  the  doctrines  of  impor- 
tant decisions  were  extended ;  anomalies  were  sup- 
pressed or  reconciled ;  but  still  the  essence  of  the 
old  laws  was  preserved,  and  even  the  habits  of  the 
lawyers  were  wisely  respected.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  common  law  itself  appears  to  have  been  the 
guiding  rule  of  the  Bevisors,  and  the  statutes  were 
formed,  not  on  the  model  of  an  inexorable  and  ab- 
stract system,  but  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
and  wants  of  the  profession  and  the  nati<M!i.  This 
code  was  not  the  direct  and  arbitrary  statute,  going 
straight  to  its  object,  like  the  cannon  ball,  shatter- 
ing what  it  reaches,  and  shattering,  that  it  may 
reach ;  but  resembled  the  village  road  described  in 
the  beautiful  lines  in  Wallenstein: — 

"  The  road  the  human  being  travek, 
That  on  which  Blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  riyer's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Curves  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property." 

I  am  not  able  to  make  partition  of  merit  among 
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tlie  three  distinguished  men  who  performed  this 
great  legal  work.  We  know  that  some  of  the  most 
important  chapters  were  the  production  of  him 
(Judge  Dueb),  whose  exuberant  learning  and  talents 
received  recently  a  touching  'and  eloquent  eulogy 
from  Mr.  BuTLEB  himself,  in  this  vicinity.  All  who 
know  the  hardy  genius  and  indomitable  energy  of 
John  C.  Spencee,  wiU  readily  belie  ve  that  his  spirit 
pervaded  the  whole  work.  But,  judging  only  from 
internal  evidence,  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that 
much  of  the  essential  excellence  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  more  of  the  labor  which  adapted  them 
to  our  general  system  of  Jurisprudence, — the  plan 
and  order  of  the  work, — ^the  correctness  of  its  style, 
— ^the  learning  of  the  notes, — ^the  marginal  refer- 
ences,— ^and  the  admirable  index  which  accompanied 
it, — should  be  ascribed  to  the  limcB  labor ^ — the 
patient  touches  of  unwearied  art,  bestowed  by  the 
skill  and  matchless  assiduity  of  Mr.  Butler. 

I  leave  the  religious  element  of  his  character  to 
those  more  authorized  than  I  am  to  speak  of  it,  and 
who  more  deeply  sympathized  with  him.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  it  by  entirely,  so  inseparably  was 
it  connected  with  the  man,  and  exhibited  in  his 
daily  life.  It  was  interwoven  with  his  character : 
it  was  intermingled  with  every  act  and  thought  of 
his  life.  No  one  was  ever  in  his  company  without 
being  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  man  of  the 
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deepest  religious  convictions  and  opinions,  which 
were,  when  occasion  permitted,  always  most  nne- 
quivocally,  though  modestly,  avowed, — ^yet  never 
offensively  obtruded.  Their  expressions  never  hurt 
the  feelings  of  others,  nor  offended  their  taste, — ^but 
were  guided  by  a  sense  of  gentlemanly  courtesy.  I 
have  been  reminded,  while  observing  his  bearing 
and  demeanor  in  society,  of  Dryden's  lines : — 

"  Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence, — 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  : 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sand  tit j." 

In  the  Summer  of  1856,  I  became  aware  that 
Mr,  Butler's  health  was  yielding  alarmingly, 
and  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to  check  the  intensity 
of  labor  which  I  perceived  was  rapidly  wearing 
away  his  strength  and  vitality,  I  was  associated 
with  him  and  two  other  lawyers  in  the  conduct  of  a 
case,  which  for  voluminous  and  complicated  plead- 
ing and  proofs  was  perhaps  unparalleled  in  our 
courts.  It  was  deemed  necessary  that  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  evidence  of  the  whole  case,  and 
legal  points,  with  minute  references  to  the  proofe 
and  authorities  affecting  every  point,  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Court  of  Appeals.    Two  of  the  associ- 
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ate  lawyers  were  prevented  by  other  engagements 
from  xmdertaking  the  work ;  I  shrunk  fix)m  it,  as 
utterly  beyond  my  powers,— and  it  fell  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  industry  of  Mr.  Butler.  Our  confer- 
ences in  relation  to  it  were  of  daily  occurrence; 
and  I  observed,  with  alarm,  its  gradual  effect  on 
hb  health.  Often  have  I  left  him  bending  over  his 
desk,  late  of  a  July  night,  and  found  him  the  next 
morning  in  the  same  posture,  which  had  been  varied, 
in  the  interval,  by  only  a  brief  period  of  intermis- 
sion, in  which  he  has  told  me  that  sleep  was  often 
sought  in  vain.  I  remonstrated  often,  seriously, — 
almost  angrily.  I  remember  hia  once  answering  me 
by  repeating  Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Duty."  It 
was  impossible  to  withdraw  him  from  his  work ; 
and  thus  health  was  wasted  at  the  midnight  taper, 
— ^life  itself  consumed  in  the  severe  labors  of  his 
office, — and  when  his  task  was  finished,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  his  associates  and  opponents,  the  anxious 
eye  of  friendship  saw  too  surely  that  the  stamina 
of  his  constitution  was  gone.  It  enhances  our  idea 
of  his  energy,  to  know  that  this  too  protracted  labor 
was  in  part  performed  while  mourning  a  bereavement 
the  most  afflicting  that  could  occur  to  a  man  of  his 
domestic  affections.  I  have  no  right,  even  in  the 
spirit  of  panegyric,  to  invade  the  privacy  of  his 
domestic  affections ;  but  it  is  not  improper  to  say 
that  the  loss  of  the  beloved  and  honored  partner 
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of  his  life  gave  additional  effect  to  his  fatal  labor, 
while  our  admiration  is  increased  when  we  think  that 
he  carried  on  his  work,  enduring  in  silence  and  com- 
posure a  heartfelt  wound,  which  had  touched  a 
nerve  where  agony  resided. 

Yet  there  was  for  me  another  moment  of  pleas* 
ing  illusion.  I  met  him  in  Nassau  street  a  few  days 
before  his  departure  for  Europe,  and  heard,  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  the  anticipations  he  had  formed 
of  his  tour.  He  spoke  of  Italy  and  Rome ;  of  Tlbur 
and  the  Anio,  the  haunts  of  his  favorite  Horace ;  of 
the  Tusculan  retreat  of  Cicero,  and,  sportively, 
promised  to  write  me  a  letter  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum.  I  spoke  to  him  of  England,  which  he 
hoped  to  revisit, — ^and  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
his  wanderings  in  the  homes  of  the  great  Jurists 
whose  works  had  been  his  lifelong  study,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  mused  on  the  common  law,  and 
brought  philosophy  and  learning  to  aid  in  its  pro- 
gress and  improvement :  of  Hargrave,  and  Charles 
Butler,  and  Mansfield,  and  Romuxy.  Why  think 
of  death  ?  was  my  reflection,  to  one  so  full  of  joyous 
hope  and  expectation!  I  left  him  in  a  pleasant 
delusion  as  to  his  health  and  future  life, — to  be 
suddenly  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  his  earthly 
career  was  ended,  and  that  his  gentle  and  generous 
spirit,  worn  by  toU,  had  sunk  on  the  highway  of 
life,  to  awake,  as  we  reverently  believe,  "  an  angel 
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If,  to  a  stranger,  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
Friend  we  mourn  shall  appear  to  be  too  nnmingled 
a  eulogy,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  I  have  been 
.  attempting  to  describe  a  man  in  whom  I  knew  no 
fault.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  feeling  of  his  friends. 
To  his  brethren  of  the  profession  which  he  adorned, 
instructed,  and  loved,  I  can  sincerely  address  the 
appropriate  invocation : 

"  Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius, 
for  he  was  your  kinsman !  Weed  clean  his  grave, 
ye  men  of  goodness,  for  he  was  your  brother ! " 

•  Mr.  M.  8.  BiDWKLL  then  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  follow  with  diffidence  my 
fiiend  who  has  just  addressed  you;  as  he  has  ex- 
hibited the  character  of  Mr.  Butleb  with  so  much 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  beauty. 
But  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  with  more 
particularity  to  the  history  and  life  of  Mr.  Butlee, 
from  facts  which  are  within  my  own  knowledge,  or 
which  have  been  obtained  from  others.  I  think 
this  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  enter  into  some  detail, 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  one  who  was  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member  of  our  profession,  and  so 
remarkable  a  man. 

Mr.  Butleb  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1795,  and  his  earthly  career  of  honor  and  usefulness 
was  terminated  by  his  death  at  Paris,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1868. 
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Althougli  he  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  of  that  direction  and  assist- 
ance in  his  studies  and  labors  which  he  would  have 
appreciated  and  improved  diligently,  yet  he  was  a 
student  of  distinction  and  great  promise,  as  I  am 
able  to  testify  from  an  incident  within  my  own 
recollection.  Passing  through  Albany,  in  1816, 
then  a  lad,  I  recollect  very  well  having  heard  his 
name  mentioned  by  a  gentleman  of  remarkable 
talents,  acquirements,  and  discernment,  who  spoke 
of  him  as  a  young  student  of  great  brilliancy  and 
promise ;  and  he  added  a  fact,  so  characteristic  of 
Mr.  B.,  that  I  will  mention  it :  that  he  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  teachers,  or  Superintendent,  of  a 
Sabbath  School  in  that  city. 

In  1817  Mr.  Butlkb  was  admitted  as  attorney 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  In  the  same 
year  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  a  communicant  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chib- 
TER.  This  step,  and  his  being  a  Sabbath  School 
teacher,  were  at  that  time  incidents  of  much  more 
singularity  than  they  would  be  at  present.  They 
are  evidence  of  the  honesty,  independence  of  mind, 
and  frankness  which  belonged  to  his  character.  In 
1818,  it  was  his  great  good  fortune,  and  a  source  of 
the  highest  felicity  to  him  through  life,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Allen,  the  sister  of  a  gallant  officer  in 
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the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  who  perished  in  a 
melancholy  manner  at  the  hands  of  pirates  in  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  as 
Counsellor  at  Law ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  his 
almost  immediate  employment  in  important  profes- 
sional business  and  oflSces,  will  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter, by  showing  his  great  proficiency  as  a  student, 
and  the  acquirements  he  had  made  at  that  very 
early  period  of  his  life.  On  his  admission  as  attor- 
ney, he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Van  Buben,  a 
connection  which  continued  for  years,  and  led  to  an 
intimate  friendship  between  those  gentlemen  that 
was  mutually  honorable,  satisfactory,  and  useful. 

In  1821  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  at 
Albany,  and  held  that  office  until  March,  1825. 
He  was,  almost  upon  his  admission  as  counsellor, 
employed  in  most  of  the  important  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  especially  before  the  Court  for 
the  correction  of  Errors. 

In  Nov.  1824,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  appointing  Chancellor  Kent, 
Governor  Root,  and  Mr.  Butleb  Commissioners  to 
revise  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  State.  Previous  to 
that,  he  had  been  prominently  engaged  as  counsel, 
and  the  very  first  cause  which  he  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Errors  was  an  important  one,  invohdng 
abstruse  questions  of  law.  He  had  the  honor  of 
being  associated  with  Aabon  Burb  and  Mr.  Van 
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BuBEN,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  of  Albany ;  but 
his  argument  was  so  complete  and  thorough  that  his 
eminent  colleagues  declined  to  say  any  thing, — ^and 
the  cause  was  left  on  his  opening  argument,  and 
decided  in  his  favor. 

In  1825,  the  Revisers,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  law  of  1824,  not  having  entered  on  their  duties, 
another  law  was  passed,  by  which  Mr.  Butler,  Jtfr. 
DuER,  and  Mr.  Wheatok  (whose  place  was  soon 
afterward  filled  by  Mr.  Spencer),  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  rievise  the  Statute  Laws  of  the 
State.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Butler,  then  so  re- 
cently admitted  as  counsellor  at  law,  carried  with  it 
evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Legislature.  His  was  an  undertaking 
of  great  hazard  to  professional  reputation,  as  well 
as  of  great  labor.  It  necessarily  involved  for  a 
time  the  almost  entire  sacrifice  of  his  business,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  that 
duty.  It  was  a  most  toilsome  and  difficult  task. 
But  he  did  not  shrink  from  it.  He  undertook  it ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  which  it  at  first 
encountered,  it  was  carried  through  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful termination.  I  need  not  add  any  thing  to 
what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  work.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any 
of  us  to  appreciate  now  the  labors  of  the  gentlemen 
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who  conducted  that  revision.  Mr.  Butlee  was 
concerned  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  part  which  he  took  was 
onerous  and  important. 

Upon  the  occasion  which  last  convened  the 
members  of  the  Bar — ^the  death  of  Judge  Dueb— 
Mr.  BuTLEB  made  an  address  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  then,  present ;  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
meeting  I  expressed  a  wish  to  him  that,  as  he  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  that 
labor,  he  would  reduce  to  writing  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  the 
different  parts  which  the  Revisers  took  in  it.  He 
expressed  his  willingness,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  Bar,  to  do  so.  On  inquiry  I  found 
it  was,  aa  I  anticipated,  the  general  desire  of  the  Bar, 
und  I  had  taken  measures  to  have  it  accomplished, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  depart  for  Europe.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  do  it  before,  for  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  Mr.  Butler  did  not  find  time  to  at- 
tend to  it.  The  statutes,  previous  to  this  revision, 
as  is  well  known,  were  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
undefrtaking  was  novel,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  it  out.  The  plan  of  arrangement, 
the  style,  and  all  were  novel ;  and  it  was  earned 
through  with  great  felicity,  and  with  an  improve- 
ment in  point  of  phraseology,  as  well  as  regard  to 
arrangement  of  the  whole  statutory  laws  of  the 
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State  in  a  regular  system,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
remove  the  inconvenience  which  had  occurred  from 
desultory  legislation  for  many  years  previously.  It 
was  a  pioneer  work,  and  it  has  been  followed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Many  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  were  suggested  by  the  Revisers,  have  been 
incorporated,  without  just  acknowledgment,  in  the 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  since  that  period,  as 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  examines  the  Brit- 
ish Statutes. 

Mr.  Butler's  exertions  in  regard  to  this  great 
work  were  not  confined  to  his  proper  task  as  a 
Reviser ;  for  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly 
in  1827,  and  during  the  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  which  was  held  for  the  special  purpose 
of  considering  the  proposed  revision,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable and  prominent  in  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  in  the  Assembly.  The  extent  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  importance  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  these  discussions,  may  be  inferred  from  the  num- 
ber of  his  speeches,  exceeding  five  hundred  during 
the  session. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Butlee  was  elected  Regent  of  the 
University,  and  he  held  that  oflice  until  1832.  I 
believe  that  was  almost  the  only  office  he  held, 
which  did  not  impose  npon  him  responsible  and 
severely  toilsome  duties. 
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In  1833,  the  nomination  was  tendered  to  him, 
of  Senator  of  the  United  States — ^a  unanimous  nom- 
ination on  the  part  of  members  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged, — ^which  was  equivalent  to  an 
election;  but  Mi*.  Butleb  peremptorily  declined 
that  great  honor,  and  expressed  his  determination, 
to  which  he  adhered  through  life, — not  to  accept 
any  office  which  would  withdraw  him  from  his  pro- 
fessional studies  and  pursuits.  The  same  year 
(1833)  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  dispute  as  to  boundary,  between 
this  State  and  New  Jersey.  The  dispute,  which 
had  continued  for  fifty  years,  was  likely  to  embroil 
the  two  States,  and  led  to  frequent  and  serious  con- 
flicts between  their  citizens.  Most  happy  was  the 
selection  on  the  part  of  this  State  and  of  New  Jer- 
sey, that  State  having  appointed  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
8EN — ^thus  leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in 
controversy,  to  two  most  congenial  spirits, — both 
considerate,  conscientious,  and  cautious  men.  The 
result  was  an  amicable  settlement  of  that  long  dis- 
pute, which  was  calculated  to  produce  much  mis- 
chief and  trouble,  if  it  had  not  happily  been  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  being  the  youngest 
man  who  had  ever  held  that  office,  succeeding  Mr. 
Taney,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  while  holding  the 
office  of  Attorney  General,  he  was  in  October,  1836, 
also  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  which  office  he 
held,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Attorney  General, 
until  the  4th  of  March,  1837.  The  reason,  as  I 
understand  (and  I  suppose  it  is  matter  of  notoriety), 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Butler,  was  the  reluc- 
tance of  General  Jackson,  so  near  the  conclusion 
of  his  presidential  term,  to  appoint  any  person  as 
Secretary  of  War,  who  might  occasion  embarrass- 
ment to  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Bxtren,  in  the 
selection  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  great  confidence 
which  he  had  in  Mr.  Butler's  ability  and  prudence; 
and  by  his  earnest  request,  Mr.  Butler  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  labors  of  that  office,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  Attorney  General.  This  was  during 
the  Seminole  War.  There  was  an  accumulation 
of  business,  and  not  a  little  want  of  order ;  and  Mr. 
Butler,  by  his  assiduity,  care,  and  systematic 
method,  brought  up  the  arrears  of  business,  restored 
order,  and  left  the  department  in  a  satisfactory  state 
to  his  successor. 

He  resigned  the  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  183Y^ 
upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  retained  his  office  of  Attorney  General 
imtil  1838,  when  he  resigned  it, — ^in  the  second 
year  of  the  presidential  term  of  his  intimate  and 
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warm  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buben, — and  returned  to 
this  city,  to  devote  himself  to  private  practice. 

In  1838,  after  his  return  here,  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  United  States  became  vacant 
by  an  unexpected  event, — ^and  Mr.  Butler  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  that  office  became 
vacant,  as  it  shows  that  Mr.  Butler  did  not  come 
back  here  with  any  purpose  or  any  expectation  of 
obtaining  the  office  conferred  upon  him;  but  a 
vacancy  having  occurred,  it  was  very  natural,  and  I 
presume  all  will  agree,  very  proper,  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  ask  Mr.  Butler  to  accept  the  office. 
That  office  he  held  until  the  inauguration  of  General 
Harrison,  in  1841,  when  he  resigned,  and  a  succes- 
sor was  appointed. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Butler  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  this  State, — when  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  cast  for  Mr.  Polk  as  President,  and 
for  Mr.  Dallas  as  Vice  President.  In  1845,  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  requested  Mr.  Butler  to  take  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War ;  but  Mr.  Butler  declined,  ad- 
hering to  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  in  early 
life,  not  to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  of  which  he  was  so  brilliant  and 
accomplished  an  ornament.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Polk,  without  solicitation,  conferred  upon 
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him  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  he  retained 
that  office  until  he  was  removed  in  1848,  on  politi- 
cal grounds. 

In  the  latter  year,  or  about  that  time,  Mr. 
Butler  was  appointed,  without  his  consent  or  pre- 
vious knowledge,  as  a  commissioner  to  codify  the 
laws  of  this  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Spencer.  Governor  Fish  had  the  commis- 
sion made  out  in  form  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
State,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Butler,  with  a  particular 
request  that  he  would  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Mr.  Spencer  also  wrot^  to  Mr.  Butler, 
suggesting  to  him  that  it  was  a  very  important 
duty,  and  that  if  he  would  join  him,  and  some  third 
person  could  be  found,  of  similar  character  for  in- 
dustry and  learning,  to  unite  with  them,  he  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  duty.  But  Mr.  Butler 
declined  it,  for  various  considerations,  which  are 
not  necessary  to  be  mentioned. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Butler  sustained  a  great  calamity, 
the  great  and  irreparable  calamity  of  his  life.  He 
was  fond  of  domestic  life.  The  felicity  of  his  home 
was  very  great;  but  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  to  be  invaded  by  the  unrelenting  enemy  of 
man, — and  the  endeared  companion  of  his  life, — 
who  had  cheered  his  toils  and  lightened  his  cares, 
whose  heart  had  ever  throbbed  in  unison  with  his, — 
who  was  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes,''  and  the  light  and 
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joy  of  his  happy  home, — ^was  removed  by  death. 
It  was  a  bereavement  in  which  his  friends  sympa- 
thized with  him  deeply;  but  it  brought  out  the 
force  of  Christian  principle,  which  has  been  advert- 
ed to,  very  strongly.  Happy  as  he  had  been,  and 
greatly  as  he  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ing which  God,  who  had  bestowed  it,  had  with- 
di*awn,  he  bore  his  sore  affliction  with  serene  resig- 
nation,— although  not  without  deep  and  abiding 
sadness;  and  thus  exhibited  the  strength  of  his 
religion  in  a  way  that  was  equally  impressive  and 
edifying  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it: 

In  1856  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe, — a 
very  brief  excursion  to  Great  Britain, — and  re- 
turned almost  immediately,  in  order  that  he  might 
complete  a  professional  duty  he  had  undertaken, 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  Judge  Kent,  and 
his  devotion  to  which  for  a  long  time,  I  have  no 
doubt  was  the  fatal  cause  of  his  declining  health 
and  death. 

After  his  return,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  a 
committee  of  nine,  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
to  settle  an  important  controversy  which  agitated 
the  religious  public  not  a  little,  with  regard  to  the 
publications  of  that  Society.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
BuTLEB  as  one  of  a  committee  taken  from  the  coun- 
try at  large,  for  the  performance  of  this  difficult  and 
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delicate  task,  evinced  the  estimation  in  wbicli  he 
was  held,  and  the  confidence  which  was  felt,  and 
which  the  event  justified,  in  his  wisdom,  sound 
judgment,  and  Christian  principles. 

On  the  16th  of  October  last,  Mr.  Butleb  sailed 
from  this  city  to  Europe.  I  have  ever  considered 
it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  to  have  been  favored  in 
some  measure  with  his  friendship  ;  and  on  that  oc- 
casion I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  without,  however,  anticipating 
the  calamity  so  near  at  hand.  I  went  with  a  friend 
on  board  the  steamer  to  take  my  leave  of  him.  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  short  interview. 
His  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  kindness,  as 
it  always  did,  he  spoke  with  cheerful  hope  of  the 
effect  of  the  excursion  in  restoring  his  health,  and 
of  the  pleasure  he  expected  to  derive  in  visiting 
foreign  lands ;  expressing  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  extend  his  travels  to  Palestine,  and  other 
places  of  great  interest. 

I  have  thus  gone  rapidly  through  the  history  of 
Mr.  Butler's  life,  and  its  principal  incidents.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  right  for  me  to  trespass  longer 
on  the  patience  of  the  meeting.  I  cannot,  however, 
forbear  to  advert  to  some  things  suggested  by  this 
history.  One  is  the  great  force  of  character  dis- 
played by  him,  in  sustaining  himself  at  that  very 
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early  period  of  professional  life,  in  tliose  great  cases 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  severe  criticism.  There  was  a  very  high 
standard  of  professional  merit  and  attainments  at 
the  time  when  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 
The  Bar  of  this  State  had  been  distinguished  for 
its  learning  and  ability,  from  the  time  of  Hamilton, 
and  Livingston,  and  Mobkis.  There  were  very 
able  men  at  the  Bar,  with  whom  he  was  immediately 
brought  into  competition.  The  days  of  Emmett 
had  not  entirely  passed.  There  were  Oakley,  Grif- 
fin, Henby,  and  others  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to 
name  in  this  audience,  then  in  their  prime;  and 
Mr.  Butleb  was  brought  forward,  a  young  man, 
not  long  admitted  to  the  Bar,  overwhelmed  with 
the  labors  of  his  office,  to  meet  them  in  great  and 
important  public  contests;  and  he  sustained  this 
trying  competition  with  honor  and  success.  And 
when  we  consider  the  vast  field  of  labor  and  research 
which  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  State 
are  compelled  to  explore  and  occupy,  we  find  a 
very  striking  evidence  of  his  great  ability,  as  well 
as  of  his  industry  and  acquirements.  In  thig  State, 
differing  entirely  from  the  Bar  of  England,  to  which 
we  look  with  so  much  interest,  every  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction is  required  to  have  a  familiar  acquaintance, 
not  only  with  one  branch  of  law,  and  not  merely  to 
practise  in  one  Court,  but  with  every  branch  of  law, 
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and  to  practise  in  every  Court.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  Common  Law,  in  all  its 
vastness,  and  in  all  its  intricacies,  and  all  its  tech- 
nicalities ;  of  Equity  Jurisprudence ;  of  Admiralty 
Law ;  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  In  addition  to  these, 
great  questions  of  American  Constitutional  Law  are 
frequently  arising,  and  calling  for  the  exercise  of  a 
profound  power  of  reasoning.  And  then  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar,  not  merely  with  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  courts  of  this  State  and  the  courts  of 
England,  but  with  the  judicial  opinions  and  decisions 
of  all  the  sister  States.  When  we  look  at  the  amount 
of  legal  acquirements  that  is  required  of  him,  and 
remember  that  he  is  expected  to  engage  in  trials  be- 
fore juries,  as  well  as  arguments  before  the  Courts, 
and  to  have  ever  readily  at  command  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  matters  involved  in  scientific  ques- 
tions and  the  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  di- 
versified operations  of  commerce  and  transactions  of 
business  of  every  kind,  it  will  appear  at  once  to  be 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  most  energetic,  the  most 
mature,  and  the  most  richly-stored  mind.  But  Mr. 
BuTLEB  uniformly  sustained  himself  with  credit  and 
honor  from  the  first ;  and  while  the  quickness  of  his 
apprehension  and  the  variety  and  readiness  of  his 
resources,  as  well  as  his  urbanity  and  candor,  were 
always  conspicuous,  he  was  equally  distinguished  for 
the  fidelity  and  patient  labor  with  which  he  pre- 
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pared  Idmself  to  discharge  the  trusts  confided  to  his 
professional  care. 

Professional  ability,  however,  was  not  the  sole 
excellence  or  distinction  of  Mr.  Butler.    His  social 
qualities,  his  love  of  literature  and  his  cultivation  of 
it,  amid  all  the  demands  of  his  profession,  were  re- 
markable.   He  had  a  true,  generous  love  of  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  a  man  of  very  refined  and  elegant  taste ; 
his  knowledge  of  hdlea-lettree  was  e:xtensive ;  and 
he  had  taken  pains,  by  his  own  application  and  in- 
dustry, to  become  a  good  classical  scholar.    In  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  the  charm  of  every  circle.    From 
the  high  position  which  he  occupied,  his  acquaint- 
ance was  extensive — ^his  hospitality  was  equally  ex- 
tensive— ^and  those  who  have  shared  it  will  remember 
with  deep  interest  and  pleasure  the  scenes  they  have 
witnessed  under  his  roof.     And  no  one  who  knew 
him  can  forget  his  gentle  manners  and  the  suavity 
of  his  disposition,  which  were  combined  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  with  force  of  character  and  an 
inflexible  resolution  in  all  matters  of  principle  and 
duty.    Modesty  was  another  trait  in  his  character, 
a  modesty  which  remained  undiminished  amidst  all 
his  success,  attainments,  and  high  honors. 

But  the  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr. 
Butleb's  character,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  his  religion.  It  was  ever  present  with  him, 
from  the  time  he  was  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  in 
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1816,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Religion,  with  him, 
was  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  things  that  he  could 
contemplate  or  in  which  he  could  engage.  It  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  profession,  or  of  sentiment, 
or  of  emotion.  It  was  all  these.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  belief  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
at  any  time  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  it;  he 
was  open  in  the  profession  of  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  sacred  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  But  he  was  more  than  a  merely  sen- 
timental, or  professional,  or  emotional  Ghidstian. 
With  him  religion  was  practical,  influential,  and  a 
matter  of  principle,  regulating  and  controlling  his 
conduct  at  all  times.  Amid  all  the  temptations 
and  gay  scenes  by  which  he  was  surrounded  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  highest 
society  of  the  capital  of  the  nation,;  amid  all  the  ex- 
citement of  political  life,  in  which  he  engaged  from 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  he  espoused, 
and  from  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  patriot :  in  all  these, 
in  every  scene,  in  every  employment,  at  all  times, 
his  religion  was  exhibited. 

I  am  aware  that  at  one  time  there  were  ungen- 
erous calumnies  in  reference  to  his  political  exer- 
tions— which,  however,  have  passed  away — ^and  I 
am  sure  no  one  can  now  doubt  that  with  him  it  was 
not  merely  an  ardent  temperament,  but  a  settled 
conviction  of  duty  to  his  country  that  made  him 
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enter  into  politics.  And  in  regard  to  that,  every 
reflecting  mind  must  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Butler  did 
so,  openly  and  avowedly,  and  he  never  shrank  from 
the  declaration  of  his  opinions,  whether  popular 
or  not. 

His  career  is  now  closed  ;  but  it  is  a  happy  re- 
flection that  it  has  been  a  career  of  so  much  honor 
to  himself,  and  of  so -much  usefulness  to  others.  It 
is  the  end  that  crowns  the  work.  His  work  has 
now  been  crowned  by  a  peaceful,  holy,  sanctified 
death.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  4th  of  November. 
He  had  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  3d,  and  on  the  4th 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  son.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  was  taken  ill,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  kindness,  and  attention,  and  medical  skill 
could  do,  the  disease  progressed  rapidly.  He  re- 
tained his  consciousness,  however,  until  the  noon  of 
Monday,  November  the  8th,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  his  earthly  career  terminated .  It  is  consoling 
to  us  to  reflect,  that  the  end  of  this  career  was  the 
very  commencement  of  one  of  exalted  and  endless 
glory  and  blessedness.  He  had  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  days  with  usefulness  and  honor.  He 
lives  no  longer  in  the  frail,  decaying  earthly  tene- 
ment, but  he  is  not  dead :  he  lives  the  life  eternal ; 
and  he  lives  and  will  live  in  our  hearts  and  memo- 
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ries.  His  life  was  a  boly  and  consistent  life,  and  Ins 
death  crowned  it  all;  and,  for  one,  I  do  not  look 
upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  gloom  that  many 
do.  His  remains  will  rest  in  his  native  land :  they 
will  rest  "  in  snre  and  certain  hope  "  of  a  glorious 
resurrection,  when  he  will  appear  in  greater  beauty 
than  ever — and  therefore,  in  reference  to  him,  the 
concluding  lines  of  Beattie's  beautiful  elegy  may 
justly  be  applied — 

"  On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 
And  beauty,  immortal,  [will]  wake  from  the  tomb." 

Ex-Judge  Edmonds  rose,  and  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  feel  that  I  should  be  doing 
great  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  permitted 
this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  adding  my  mite 
to  the  tribute  of  respect  which  we  are  paying  to 
the  memory  of  our  deceased  brother. 

My  first  acquaintance  was  formed  with  Mr.  But- 
ler when  I  was  but  a  mere  lad.  I  knew  him  early 
in  life,  when  he  and  I  were  companions  together  of 
her  who  has  preceded  him  from  this  life.  I  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  in  which  he  completed  his 
studies  for  the  law,  and  from  that  time  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  the  personal  friendship  and  confidence 
which  existed  between  us  has  never  been  impaired. 
I  feel,  therefore,  as  if  upon  an  occasion  like  this, 
when  my  brethren  of  the  Bar  are  assembled  to  pay 
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the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  I  ought 
not  to  be  silent ;  but  I  feel  also,  sir,  that  here,  and 
within  the  limited  time  allotted  to  a  meeting  like 
this,  I  can  do  nothing  like  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings or  to  his  worth.  I  have  seen  politically,  pro- 
fessionally, socially,  and  personally,  so  many  of  his 
merits, — ^I  have  witnessed  his  generosity,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  talents,  his  industry,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, that  I  feel  I  can  do  no  more  now  than  sim- 
ply thus  generally  to  allude  to  those  characteristics, 
and  commend  them  to  my  brethren  as  worthy 
of  their  admiration  and  imitation.  I  dare  not  trust 
my  own  feelings  to  speak  more  in  detail ;  I  dare  not 
venture  now  into  a  more  enlarged  examination  of 
his  claims  to  our  regard, — ^for  I  feel  that  I  should 
fall  far  short  of  what  is  due,  alike  to  him  and  to 
this  occasion.  And  you,  sir,  and  my  brethren  will 
pardon  me,  if  upon  this  occasion  I  content  myself 
with  oflfering,  as  an  expression  of  my  feelings,  sup- 
pressed and  controlled  as  they  are  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  loss  that  I,  as  well  as  they,  have  suflfered, 
the  amendment  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  to  the  reso- 
lutions already  offered  before  you.  It  embodies  my 
feelings,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
my  brothers  here. 

Besolved — That  in  Mr.  Butler  we  recognize  the  character- 
istics of  uniform  courtesy  with  great  firmness ;  of  generosity  with 
inflexible  justice ;  of  fidelity  without  subserviency ;  of  great  in- 
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dnstrj  without  unchastened  ambition;  of  tbe  highest  purity  with 
uniform  charity  for  the  offences  of  others : 

And  we  will  cherish  his  memory  because  of  its  affording  to  us 
in  these  respects  an  example  worthy  alike  of  our  admiration  and 
imitation. 

As  a  writer  and  an  orator,  he  was  fluent,  imaginative,  and 
particular ;  in  private  life  he  was  exemplary  and  affectionate ; 
as  a  jurist  ho  was  cautious,  conservative  and  comprehensive; 
and  as  a  statesman  he  was  upright  and  patriotic  He  has 
therefore  left  behind  him  a  reputation  well  worthy  of  a  long  life 
well  spent,  and  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him  among  a  large 
circle  of  devoted  friends  well  merited  and  enduring.     Therefore 

Resolved — That  while  we  mourn  his  personal  departure  from 
the  midst  of  us,  we  will  welcome  the  abiding  of  his  memory 
as  an  incentive  to  us  who  remain  behind  him  to  equal  purity  and 
elevation  of  character. , 

Mr.  Daioel  Lord  said : — 

Mr.  President,  althougli  the  time  is  limited,  yet 
the  duty  is  not  altogether  discharged.  I  conceive 
it  is  our  duty  to  consecrate  those  treasures  which 
are  left  to  us,  by  the  example  of  the  eminent  and 
good.  The  example  of  good  men  is  the  greatest 
legacy  which  they  leave  to  those  who  succeed  them. 
Their  works  perish.  The  works  of  a  lawyer  are 
transient ; — ^but  the  example  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition and  history  influences  truth,  encourages  vir- 
tue, and  as  ages  roll  on,  with  accumulated  power,  it 
leads  to  all  that  is  honored  and  noble  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  our  race.  Therefore,  the  time  is  well 
spent,  which  we  appropriate  in  taking  care  of  those 
treasures  which  are  occasionally  presented  to  us  in 
the  characters  of  such  men.  . 
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Sir,  this  is  not  merely  a  personal  tribute.  Un- 
doubtedly personal  friendship  has  to  do  with  it. 
But  is  not  this  of  itself,  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
him  whom  we  mourn,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  an  in- 
dividual in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  of  whom 
it  may  not  be  said,  that  he  was  his  personal  friend  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  no  exaggeration  in  that 
which  has  or  can  be  spoken  of  our  distinguished  bro- 
ther, Benjamin  F.  Butler.  His  character  was 
symmetrical.  Its  proportion  of  virtues  was  a  right 
proportion.  It  was  not  a  character  overbearing 
here  with  some  remarkable  excellence,  and  deficient 
there,  with  some  remarkable  defect ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  his  virtues  was  that  of  beautiful  harmony, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  asked  but  its  continuance. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  great  excel- 
lencies of  Mr.  BuTLEB,  that  he  was  a  genial  man. 
I  lay  aside  the  idolatry  of  intellect ;  I  lay  aside  the 
idolatry  of  learning ;  I  lay  aside  all  that  which  so 
often  attracts  numbers  by  its  power  and  force.  As 
my  hair  is  turned,  I  change  my  opinion  as  to  the 
seat  in  which  the  greatest  excellence  is  to  be  found. 
I  look  for  it  in  the  heart.  I  look  to  the  man  whose 
heart  has  been  as  warm  as  his  talents  were  great, — 
and  in  this  respect,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  we 
have  lost  a  man  almost  without  an  equal.  I  came 
to  the  Bar  about  the  immediate  period  of  Mr.  But- 
LEB.     I  am  of  his  age.    In  the  early  part  of  my 
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professioBal  life,  I  met  him  as  an  adversary :  I  was 
opposed  to  him  in  politics :  there  was  almost  every 
thing  in  my  condition,  to  make  me  hostile  to  him. 
But  circumstances  occurred  which  brought  me  into 
close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Butleb  ;  and  it  is  a  grate- 
ful thought  that  I  have  been  thus  permitted  to 
come  into  closer  association,  into  a  nearer  concep- 
tion of  his  virtues,  by  which  all  prejudices  were 
washed  away ;  and  I  cheerfully  add  my  conviction, 
that  seldom  anywhere,  in  any  annals  of  any  country, 
has  a  man  of  more  genial  nature,  and  professional 
worth,  passed  away  from  the  society  in  which  he 
lived,  leaving  his  mark  upon  the  age. 

Our  profession  has  embraced  two  men  who  gave 
us  some  points  of  similarity  to  the  departed :  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly,  and  Wiluam  Wikt.  No  two  men 
have  ever  been  in  the  profession,  whose  merits  were 
more  extensive,  or  whose  memories  have  been  more 
deeply  cherished ;  and  yet  of  both  it  was  perhaps 
the  crowning  excellence,  that  their  genial,  domestic, 
personal  and  private  character,  swallowed  up  all 
that  otherwise  was  added  to  it  by  artificial  endow- 
ments. Mr.  Butler,  like  them,  was  governed  by 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  He  always  acted  upon  a 
sense  of  duty.  If  you  look  at  him  as  an  eminent 
lawyer,  it  was  because  his  duty  called  upon  him, 
that  he  was  laborious,  that  he  was  assiduous,  that 
he  was  patient,  that  he  was  persevering.    It  wa^ 
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his  dnty  as  a  jurist,  that  made  him  careful,  that 
made  him  seek  information  from  every  source; 
that  made  him  conservative,  that  made  him  efficient. 
As  a  politician,  it  was  a  sense  of  duty,  that  made 
him  firm  to  his  principles,  firm  to  his  friends. 
Parties  might  change,  and  he  would  not  be  stable 
to  his  party,  provided  he  felt  he  was  stable  to  his 
principles.  His  friends  might  leave  him,  but  he 
would  not  leave  his  friends. 

Sir,  as  a  private  man,  I  do  not  scruple  to  raise 
the  veil-  It  is  too  often  true,  that  in  approaching 
great  characters,  we  are  warned  there  are  hearths  not 
to  be  invaded ;  we  are  warned  in  the  language  of  the 
satirist,  in  another  view,  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in 
every  house.  But  in  regard  to  Mr.  Butler,  his  friends 
may  cheerfully  lift  the  veil  from  the  most  private  re- 
cesses of  his  life ;  they  will  find  no  trace  of  any  thing 
there  which  the  most  ardent  friend,  or  the  purest  man 
would  desire  to  leave  undiscovered.  I  speak  the 
judgment  of  the  vast  number  of  the  community ;  I 
speak  from  the  universal  reputation  which  he  bore, — 
notwithstanding  he  has  gone  through  the  conflicts  of 
party — ^notwithstanding  he  has  been  in  the  struggles 
of  political  life, — ^and  I  challenge  the  mention  of  any 
thing  that  would  stain  the  purest  private  character. 

Sir,  his  prosperity  was  progressive,  but  it  was 
not  uniform.  It  was  the  prosperity  that  followed 
upon  labor, — that  followed  upon  well-doing.    Ad- 
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versity  overtook  him ; — and  he  quailed  not  before 
it.  He  had  a  spirit  to  meet  adversity,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  her  the  precious  jewels  which  she  is  said 
to  bear,  resignation,  experience,  and  patience.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  any  full  consideration  of  his  life 
not  to  look  at  his  domestic  qualities.  It  would  be  an 
injustice  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  memory  of  his 
affections,  not  to  allude  to  that  amiable  and  happy 
partner  with  whom  he  lived  from  early  manhood  to 
that  very  recent  period,  when  the  staggering  blow 
struck  him,  which  bereaved  him  of  the  graces  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  strong  sense,  the  warm  affec- 
tion, and  the  accomplishments  which  charmed  his 
home, — ^which  were  with  him  to  encourage  and  to 
adorn  his  labors,  and  to  lessen  the  fatigues  of  a 
studious  and  rightly  ambitious  life.  His  house,  as 
my  friend  has  said,  was  the  seat  of  elegant  hospital- 
ity ;  *  place  in  which  to  find  men  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  State, — ^men  eminent  in  literature 
and  science ;  and  the  door  never  was  shut  to  per- 
sons of  the  most  modest  pretensions,  whose  merits 
were  merits  of  the  heart.  The  time  has  been  allud- 
ed to  when  that  blow  was  struck,  from  which,  doubt- 
less, he  never  fully  recovered.  Allow  me  to  recall 
the  fact,  that  a  similar  blow  struck  Sir  Samuel 
RoMiLLY.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  Lady  Romilly 
was  removed  by  death.  She  was  in  the  same  hap- 
py relations  to  her  husband,  as  Mrs.  Butlee  was  to 
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hers.  In  three  days  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  succumb- 
ed,— ^his  mind  sank,  and  he  was  taken  off  by  suicide  I 
Our  esteemed  friend  suffered  a  blow  no  less  severe, 
under  circumstances  no  less  trying,  and  at  a  some- 
what earlier  age.  He  met  it.  He  was  sustained, 
not  by  Philosophy,  but  by  Religion. 

I  do  not  think  the  religious  character  of  a  man 
is  often  a  fit  subject  for  public  notice  ;  but  when  it 
enters  so  largely  into  the  man's  character, — ^when  it 
is  the  basis  of  his  virtues, — ^when  it  is  the  basis  of 
that  which  calls  forth  our  highest  admiration, — ^we 
cannot  withdraw  our  view  from  it.     In  his  religion 
Mr.  Butler  was  free  from  bigotry.    His  religion 
was  intelligent.    It  was  the  religion  of  the  underr 
standing  and  of  the  heart;  it  entered  into  all  his 
life.    As  it  was  the  religion  in  which  he  expected 
to  die, — by  which  he  hoped  to  find  consolation  in 
his  last  moments, — ^he  also  felt  it  was  a  religion  to 
live  by,  and  to  govern  him  in  all  he  did  towards  his 
fellow-men.     It  constituted  the  charm  of  his  char- 
acter in  life, — ^and  it  was  the  beautiful  event  of  his 
death.     On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  he  felt 
that  his  hour  approached,  he  uttered  the  expression : 
"  I  feel  no  pain :  I  die  a  happy  man !  '^ 

Sir,  that  death  was  a  fit  crown  to  his  life.  That 
death  speaks  to  us  that  the  idea  of  immortality  is 
not  a  dogma ;  that  it  is  a  reality ;  that  the  Scripture 
has  not  said  to  us  in  vain :  ^^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
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ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  who 
love  Him." 

Mr.  TiLDEN  having  accepted  Judge  Edmonds' 
amendment  to  the  resolutions,  they  were  put  by  the 
Chair,  and  carried,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES. 


Mr.  Butleb's  remains  having  arrived  in  the 
steamship  "  Arago,"  on  Monday  the  29th  November, 
the  funeral  services  took  place  in  the  Mercer  street 
church  on  Thursday,  December  2d,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  Pall 
Bearers : — 

Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq. 
Hon.  8a3«jel  R,  Betts, 
Hon.  James  J.  Roosevelt, 
Hon.  Aaron  Vaitoebpoel, 
Hon.  John  L.  Mason, 
Stephen  Cambbeleng,  Esq., 
WnjJAM  CuLLEN  Bryant,  iiq., 
Horace  Holden,  Esq., 
John  F.  Gray,  M.  D. 

AffcCT  the  singing  by  the  choir  of  the  Hymn, 
♦'  How  Ueet  the  Hghteoue  when  they  die^^ 
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The  Rev.  Db.  Sku^eb  read  an  appropriate  selec- 
tion of  Scripture  passages,  and  offered  prayer,  and 
then  spoke  as  follows : 

In  this  house  of  mourning,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  classes  and  interests  are  assem- 
bled, the  church  which  worships  here  has  the  chief 
place,  next  to  the  family  of  the  beloved  and  hon- 
ored man,  whose  death  has  occasioned  our  meeting. 
With  this  sole  exception,  there  was  no  circle  of  in- 
terest or  sympathy  so  near  to  him,  and  none  to 
which  his  removal  is  so  deep  an  affliction.  No  sen- 
timent was  more  deeply  seated  in  him  than  that 
which  he  was  wont  to  express  in  the  inspired  words : 
"  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand :  I 
had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.''  And  it 
was  among  the  members  of  this  church,  for  nearly 
twenty-three  years,  that  this  holy  sentiment  had  its 
purest,  warmest,  completest  manifestation.  For 
this  period  of  time,  he  was  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  active  members,  one  of  its  principal  pillars,  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He  was  in  full  commu- 
nion with  it,  loving  and  loved,  blessing  and  blessed 
of  it,  when  he  died. 

The  chief  benefit  a  church  has  from  its  mem- 
bers, better  than  all  particular  gifts,  labora,  sacri- 
fices,— dearer  to  Christ  and  his  Angels, — ^precious 
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above  price,  is  character — ^true  piety  exemplified. 
Now  of  this  piety  the  test  is  symmetry  ;  proportion, 
consistency,  harmony  of  attributes;  profession 
sustained  by  the  life ;  soundness  and  vigor  of  belief 
attested  by  good  works ;  intelligence  vitalized  and 
elevated  by  spiritual  affections  ;  trusting  in  Christ, 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  glorying  in  the  cross,  and  crucifying  the 
flesh ;  at  peace  with  God  through  justification  by 
faith,  and  walking  humbly  with  God  in  all  the  ways 
of  holy  living ;  contemplative,  yet  active — consist- 
ently  active — in  all  the  spheres  of  life,  domestic,  pro- 
fessional, secular,  sacred ;  devout,  solitary,  studious 
of  the  sacred  oracles,  penitential,  self-searching, 
earnest  and  constant  in  secret  prayer,  yet  social  and 
cheerful,  and  always,  unconsciously  or  intentionally, 
making  others  happy ;  adorning  the  profession  of 
piety,  by  sweet,  amiable  and  gentle  manners.  Such 
is  the  ideal  of  true  piety  ;  and  of  piety  such  as  this, 
he  whom  we  to-day  lament,  was  a  very  beautiful 
and  a  very  rare  example.  Yes,  every  trait  in  the 
outline  just  given,  has  been  taken  from  a  real  ex- 
ample, and  one  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of 
this  church,  to  have  before  its  eyes,  to  be  in  constant 
and  near  communion  with,  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years.  I  speak  for  the  whole  church,  without  fear- 
ing that  one  of  my  words  will  strike  a  dissonant 
chord  in  any  individual.  There  is  not,  I  am  sure, 
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in  this  large  cburch,  a  single  one,  who  would  not, 
if  he  might,  bear  open  witness  to  him,  how  holily, 
how  amiably,  how  unblamably,  he  behaved  him- 
solf,  in  all  his  fellowship  with  them,  as  a  brother  in 
holy  covenant.  His  late  pastor,  as  able  as  any  one 
to  give  his  estimation,  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  from  Paris,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  "  I 
received  this  afternoon  a  detailed  account  of  his  last 
days,  and  have  rarely  listened  to  the  narrative  of  a 
Christian  death,  with  such  intense  interest.  Mr. 
Butler  was  a  remarkable  man,  of  pre-eminent  re- 
ligious culture,  and  will  receive,  I  trust,  a  commem- 
oration of  his  fine  and  noble  qualities,  from  some 
fitting  pen.'' 

Such  is  the  impression  which  this  church  has  of 
the  piety  of  its  departed  member.  Consistent  with 
it  was  the  part  he  bore  in  special  activities  His, 
commonly,  was  a  post  of  labor,  at  all  church  meet- 
ings for  business,  in  committees,  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  meet  special  exigencies,  and  in  carry- 
ing forward  all  plans  for  promoting  the  usefulness 
of  the  church,  whether  within  or  without  its  pale. 

For  myself,  I  forbear  to  open  the  treasure  of 
sacred  and  happy  impressions  with  which  my  heart 
is  filled,  when  I  call  to  mind  my  long  and  unvaried 
experience  of  his  delicate  sympathy,  and  singular 
kindness  to  me  from  the  time  of  our  first  acquaint- 
ance until  the  evening  I  passed  with  him  just  before 
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he  left  us,  an  hour,  now  to  me  so  full  of  tender  and 
sacred  interest.  His  life  has  been,  eminently,  "  as 
the  path  of  the  just  which  shineth  more  and  more 
to  the  perfect  day,"  that  celestial  day,  the  dawn  of 
which  they  saw,  who  were  with  him  when  he  died. 
What  a  transcendently  serene  and  lovely  dawn  was 
that !  What  a  scene  of  bright  tranquillity  and  tri- 
nmphant  hope,  this  chamber  of  death !  What  a 
beautiful  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Immortality ! 
Holy  angels  were  there.  A  heavenly  radiance 
illumined  the  place.  It  were  pleasing  to  dwell  on 
this  instance  of  the  victorious  power  of  our  Faith  over 
all  the  terrors  of  death ;  but  I  must  give  place  to 
another,  an  earlier  pastor  of  our  beloved  friend,  the 
Rev.Dr.SpEAGUE. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Butleb's  distinguished 
abilities,  culture,  and  attainments ;  or  of  his  profes- 
sional and  public  eminence :  it  has  suited  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion,  to  limit  my  thoughts  to  that 
very  uncommon  spiritual  excellence,  by  which  his 
whole  life  was  dignified  and  adorned. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Speague  then  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing Address: 


DR.  SPRAGUE'S  ADDRESS. 


There  is  that  in  death,  independently  of  charac- 
ter or  circnmstances,  that  stamps  it  with  awful  so- 
lemnity. You  hear  of  its  having  found  a  new  victim, 
and  it  impresses  you  as  little  as  the  changing  of  the 
wind ;  but  when  you  come  to  resolve  it  into  its  dis- 
tinctive elements,  and  see  how  comprehensive  and  yet 
how  mysterious  it  is ;  when  you  .think  of  its  ante- 
cedents, its  attendants,  its  consequences ;  when  you 
take  into  view  the  premonitory  pangs,  the  rending 
of  the  man  in  twain,  the  separation  from  earthly 
scenes,  the  disruption  of  tender  ties,  the  closing  of 
the  period  of  trial,  and  the  beginning  of  an  illimit- 
able retribution — ^when  you  take  these  things  into 
the  account,  I  say,  and  break  away  from  the  illu- 
sions of  sense  and  of  habit,  as  you  contemplate  them, 
you  cannot  but  feel  that  this  most  common  of  all 
events  is  also  the  most  momentous.  Be  it  so  that 
the  world  is  making  one  of  its  very  humblest  con- 
>*xbutions  to  the  land  of  silence ;  that  the  death  that 
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has  occurred  has  set  no  human  heart  to  throbbing, 
and  has  awakened  no  interest  except  that  the  re- 
mains should  be  buried  out  of  sight — still,  even 
there,  death  has  done  his  perfect  work,  and  the  only 
reason  why  you  view  it  with  indifference  is  that  you 
do  not  think  of  it  at  all. 

But  while  death,  considered  in  the  most  general 
view,  is  a  momentous  event, — an  event  with  which 
none  but  the  fool  or  the  madman  can  trifle, — its 
aspect  is  essentially  modified  by  the  character  of  its 
subject ;  and  where  the  character  has  been  moulded 
by  the  Divine  influence  of  Christianity,  the  work 
that  death  accomplishes  is  at  best  but  a  mock 
triumph.  What  he  does  seems  indeed  terrible 
enough ;  but  you  have  only  to  take  one  step  beyond 
the  visible  to  find  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  mon- 
ster, he  was  performing  the  office  of  a  good  angel. 
Nothing  dreadful  appears  on  this  side  the  vail,  but 
has  a  glorious  ofiset  on  the  other.  The  dying 
Christian  is  taking  leave  of  friends  who  are  dear  to 
his  heart;  but  he  is  going  into  the  embraces  of 
other  friends  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  upward 
course,  and  is  about  to  join  a  glorified  community, 
to  all  of  whom,  through  Christ,  he  will  sustain  a 
most  endearing  relation.  He  is  closing  his  connec- 
tion with  all  earthly  objects  and  interests,  but  he  is 
forming  a  connection  with  a  new  and  glorious  world, 
where  there  will  be  full  scope  for  his  exalted  and 
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ever  brightening  faculties.  He  finds  the  death- 
struggle  hard,  and  those  who  look  on,  turn  away 
and  weep;  but  wait  a  little,  and  that  struggle  is 
over,  and  with  it  all  suflfering,  and  then  comes  the 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  The  body 
is  about  to  be  dressed  for  the  grave,  and!  there  it 
will  moulder,  and  ultimately  turn  to  common  dust ; 
but  ere  long  an  omnipotent  word  shall  reconstruct 
it  into  a  glorified  body,  and  bring  it  up  from  its 
lowly  resting-place,  and  animate  it  with  the  spirit 
which  death  had  dislodged,  and  thus  the  entire  man 
shall  start  forth  on  a  fresh  career  of  immortality. 
Make  the  Christian's  death-bed  seem  as  dark  and 
revolting  as  you  can,  and  we  have  only  to  hold  up 
the  blessed  Gospel,  and  let  that  shine  upon  it,  and 
it  becomes  illumined  as  with  light  from  the  third 
heavens. 

But  while  death  is  essentially  modified  by  char- 
acter, the  Christian's  death  is,  to  some  extent,  mod- 
ified by  cii'cumstances ;  and  one  of  these  circum- 
stances is  worldlv  consideration  and  rank.  To  the 
dying  Christian  himself  this  indeed  is  nothing,  ex- 
cept as  his  fidelity  in  the  high  stations  he  has  oc- 
cupied, must  come  up  gratefully  before  him,  as  a 
witness  to  his  Christian  integrity,  and  a  voucher  for 
the  genuineness  of  his  hope.  In  all  the  essentials 
of  death,  especially  in  the  great  matter  of  going  to 
appear  before  God,  he  is  conscious  of  being  on  a 
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level  witt  the  liumblest  of  the  race.  But  to  others 
his  death  takes  ou  a  peculiar  type,  from  the  fact 
that  it  closes  a  life  of  public  service  and  honor. 
They  have  watched,  perhaps  admired,  possibly 
envied,  him,  as  they  have  seen  the  laurels  accumu- 
late upon  his  brow,  have  heard  the  congratulatory 
welcome  by  which  he  has  been  introduced  to  one 
lofty  station  after  another,  and  have  marked  the 
impress  of  his  high  and  honorable  deeds  upon  the 
surrounding  community, — perhaps  upon  the  country 
at  large.  He  has  seemed  to  them  to  be  walking 
through  the  world  in  glory ;  and  possibly  they  have 
had  no  higher  aspirations  than  to  be  in  this  respect 
like  him.  But  now  that  the  time  of  his  departure  has 
come,  they  follow  him  in  their  imaginations  and  their 
inquiries  at  least,  to  his  death-bed,  curious  to  know 
the  history  of  his  passage  through  the  dark  valley. 
And  the  grand  revelation  that  is  made  to  them 
there  is,  that  there  is  nothing  stable  but  religion. 
It  is  not  the  great  man  or  the  honorable  man  that 
appears  now,  but  it  is  the  humble  Christian — ^the 
Christian  in  communion  with  the  Conqueror  of  death, 
and  becoming  entranced  with  visions  of  immortality. 
To  his  view  all  earthly  distinctions  have  faded  into 
insignificance ;  while  the  one  grand  distinction  of 
being  an  adopted  child  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  fills  his 
eye  and  satisfies  his  soul.  As  he  lies  there  panting 
his  life  away,  he  is  preaching,  oh,  how  impressively, 
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of  the  littleness  of  the  world,  and  the  majesty  of 
religion*  With  a  hand  that  death  is  palsying,  he 
is  holding  up  a  balance,  in  the  one  side  of  which  are 
the  honors  which  the  world  has  poured  upon  him, 
in  the  other,  the  salvation  which  Christ  hath 
wrought  in  him ;  and  he  bids  all  take  note  that  the 
former  are  outweighed  by  the  latter,  more  than  an 
atom  is  outweighed  by  a  world. 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks,  my  friends,  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  that  has  con- 
vened us.  The  event,  when  viewed  in  its  more  gen- 
eral bearings,  casts  into  the  shade,  in  solemnity  and 
impressiveness,  all  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
history  of  our  departed  friend  that  had  preceded  it. 
When  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sanctifying 
power  of  Christianity,  it  takes  on  a  cheering  aspect, 
and  bids  the  mourner  not  let  his  heart  be  troubled. 
When  viewed  as  crowning  a  life  of  great  worldly 
distinction,  it  becomes  especially  monitory  to  those 
who  are  sacrificing  to  the  honors  of  earth  the  glories 
of  heaven.  The  man  who  is  addressing  us  from  the 
silence  of  his  coffin  to-day,  was  another  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  "an  honorable  man  and  a  counsellor, 
who  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  died 
full  of  honors,  but  fiiU  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  details  of  either  his  life  or  character ;  but 
I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  met  the  demands  either 
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of  tte  occasion,  or  of  a  long-cherisTied  and  affec- 
tionate personal  friendship,  if  I  were  not  to  indicate 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  his  life  has  been  spent, 
to  point  to  some  of  the  monuments  of  his  pablic 
usefulness,  and  to  hint  at  those  fine  intellectual, 
moral,  and  Christian  traits  with  which  his  highest 
distinction  was  identified. 

Benja>iin  Franklin  Butleb  was,  on  the  paternal 
side  of  Irish,  on  the  maternal  of  Puritan,  extraction. 
He  was  bom  in  the  part  of  Kinderhook  that  is  now 
Stuyvesant,  on  the  Hudson  River,  December  14, 
1Y95.  His  father,  who  was  an  intelligent,  enter- 
prising, and  influential  man,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  gave  to  this  son  the  best 
early  advantages  within  his  reach;  and  the  son 
showed  his  appreciation  of  them  by  improving  them 
most  diligently,  and  thus  developing  at  once  the 
strongest  aspirations  for  knowledge  and  a  remark- 
able facility  at  acquiring  it.  Having  served  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father  in  different  occupations,  and 
completed  a-  brief  course  of  preparatory  study,  he 
became  a  student  at  Law  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  Mr.  (now  Ex-President)  Van  Buren, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  his  professional  and  public  life,  and  for 
whom  he  always  cherished  an  affection  scarcely  less 
than  filiaL  In  181Y  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar; 
and  Mr.  Van  Bitbbn,  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
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State,  and  a  resident  of  Albany,  received  him  as 'a 
partner  in  business,  and  this  connection  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1819,  till 
December  1821,  when  the  senior  partner  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Butler's  first  appearance  in  the  higher  courts  of 
the  State  is  said  to  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  to  have  drawn  from  some  distinguished  jurists 
the  highest  testimony  to  his  ability  and  the  most 
confident  predictions  of  his  future  eminence.  In 
February,  1821,  he  was  appointed  the  District  At- 
torney of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany, — ^an  office 
which  often  brought  him  in  conflict  with  some  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  profession,  but  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  signal  diligence  and 
success.  In  November,  1 824,  he  was  appointed,  to- 
gether with  two  other  eminent  lawyers,  to  take 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  an  appointment  which,  considering  his 
youth,  nothing  but  extraordinary  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  could  have  justified,  but  which,  in 
the  marked  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  it  was 
discharged,  showed  the  wisdom  that  dictated  it.  In 
1827  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Assembly  from 
Albany,  with  a  special  view  to  his  explaining  and 
vindicating  the  new  code  which  was  then  offered 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  and  here,  as  in 
his  other  public  relations,  he  neither  sought  nor 
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would  he  have  accepted  any  dispensation  from  the 
most  intense  labor.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  a 
Regent  of  the  University,  but  he  resigned  the  place 
in  1832.  In  1833  he  acted  as  Commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  settle  a  long-agi- 
tated controversy  between  that  State  and  New 
Jersey ;  and  the  negotiation  proved  successful.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  under 
General  Jackson's  administration,  and  by  his  urgent 
request ;  and  to  this  office  he  brought  not  only  the 
energies  of  his  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind, 
but  his  ever  wakeful  and  discriminating  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  and  that  diligent  and  patient  re- 
search, that  untiring  assiduity,  that  never  faltered 
at  the  sight  of  obstacles  which  it  was  possible  to 
overcome.  In  this  high  station,  he  earned  for  him- 
self, by  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  its  du- 
ties, proportionally  high  honor,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  which  he  performed,  and  well  performed,  dur- 
ing this  period,  is  said  to  have  been  almost  incred- 
ible. From  October,  1836  to  March,  1837,  a  period 
of  about  five  months,  he  consented,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  President,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  War  ;  and  here  also  he  showed  him- 
self alike  capable  and  faithful.  It  had  been  his 
purpose  to  retire  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
at  the  close  of  President  Jackson's  term ;  but  he 
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was  persuaded  to  retain  the  place  for  a  single  year 
under  the  administration  of  his  successor.  His  la- 
bors in  this  department  were  not  finally  terminated 
until  September,  1838.  After  this,  he  was,  at  two 
different  periods,  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  lie  de- 
clined an  earnest  request  to  return  to  Washington 
in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  of  War.  During  sev- 
eral of  his  last  years  he  was  withdrawn  entirely  from 
public  office,  and  was  assiduously  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  So  heavy  and  incessant  were  the 
drafts  that  were  made  upon  him,  that  his  physical 
constitution,  naturally  vigorous,  began  at  length  to 
yield.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  warnings 
which  nature  often  gives  of  approaching  evil  from 
the  neglect  or  violation  of  her  laws,  were  not  in  his 
case  heeded  soon  enough.  Scarcely  had  he  begun 
to  give  himself  to  relaxation  before  he  rested  from 
all  his  earthly  labors. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  our  honored  friend 
determined  to  break  away  from  all  professional 
cares,  and  avail  himself  of  the  invigorating  influence 
of  a  voyage  across  the  ocean  and  a  temporary 
sojourn  in  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  which 
also  he  might  gratify  his  intellectual  tastes,  and  en- 
large the  stores  of  his  knowledge.  Accordingly,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  with  two  of  his  beloved  daugh- 
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lers  for  his  companions,  he  embarked  for  Havre  in 
the  steamer  Arago,  with  every  prospect  that  his 
health  wonld  be  confirmed,  and  expecting  no  doubt 
ere  long  a  happy  reunion  to  the  circle  of  friends 
who  parted  with  him  so  reluctantly,  and  who  fol- 
lowed him  with  their  blessings  and  prayers.  But, 
little  as  he  suspected  it,  he  was  going  away  only  to 
diel 

He  reached  the  destined  port  in  safety,  and  still 
there  was  nothing  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  path. 
With  an  almost  boundless  but  well-directed  curi- 
osity, he  looked  out  upon  those  scenes  of  antique 
grandeur  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  was 
gathering  rich  material  for  both  the  imagination 
and  the  intellect  to  work  upon ;  and  his  family  had 
already  begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  foreign  tour 
in  the  fascinating  reports  of  his  daily,  observation 
which  he  was  sending  them.  He  has  arrived  in  the 
capital  of  France,  and  still,  for  aught  that  he  knows, 
all  is  welL  But  scarcely  has  the  splendor  of  that 
great  city  begun  to  open  upon  him,  before  he  be- 
comes convinced,  as  if  God  had  written  it  upon  the 
wall,  or  an  angel  had  whispered  it  in  his  ear,  that 
he  has  reached  the  spot  where  he  must  die.  Sad 
thoughts  about  the  loved  and  the  loving  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  no  doubt  obtrude  themselves ;  but 
living  faith  is  mighty  to  tranquillize  and  to  elevate : 
it  does  not  indeed  make  him  forget  the  objects  of 
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his  tenderest  affection,  but  it  makes  him  strong  to 
endure  the  pang  of  separation, — strong  to  commit 
them  to  God's  gracious  care.  And  there  that  stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land,  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  emergency,  meets  his  final  summons,  not 
only  with  quiet  submission  but  with  holy  triumph. 
He  rests  on  his  Saviour's  arm  all  the  way  through 
the  dark  valley.  When  he  has  nearly  reached  the 
connecting  point  between  earth  and  Heaven,  he 
sends  back  a  joyful  testimony  to  his  Redeemer's 
all-sustaining  power  and  grace.  He  has  died  far 
away  from  home,  and  friends,  and  country,  but  what 
matters  it,  so  long  as  he  has  died  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Heavenly  mansions  are  just  as  acces- 
sible from  one  point  of  the  globe  as  another. 

In  turning  my  thoughts  to  Mr.  Butler's  char- 
acter, I  find  myself  disposed  rather  to  dwell  upon  its 
general  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  eflSciency,  than 
to  resolve  it  into  its  distinctive  elements ;  rather  to 
look  at  that  admirable  combination  of  qualities  to 
which  are  to  be  referred,  under  God,  the  great  re- 
sults of  his  life,  than  to  contemplate  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral,  and  the  distinct  attributes  of  each, 
as  so  many  constituent  parts  of  an  admirable  whole. 
It  was  the  perfect  symmetry  that  pervaded  the 
entire  man,  body,  mind  and  heart,  that  made  him 
an  object  of  such  rare  atti'action  while  living,  and 
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that  now  renders  his  memory  so  fragrant    and 
beautiful. 

As,  however,  the  occasion  would  seem  to  require 
that  I  should  speak  of  his  character  somewhat  more 
in  detail,  I  may  say  that  his  intellectual  endowments 
were  originally  of  a  very  high  order.  There  was  a 
graceful  ease  and  freedom  in  all  his  mental  opera- 
tions. He  perceived  clearly ;  he  judged  cautiously, 
but  correctly ;  and  his  memory  was  so  exact  and 
retentive  as  to  be  a  safe  depository  for  almost  every 
thing  that  it  had  ever  received.  Indeed,  so  minute 
and  perfect  was  his  recollection  of  all  the  details  of 
almost  any  event  which  had  come  within  his  knowl- 
edge, that  in  any  relation  which  he  might  make, 
you  felt  as  sure  that  you  were  hearing  the  exact 
truth  as  if  he  were  reading  it  to  you  from  a  record 
which  he  had  made  when  the  event  occurred.  His 
faculties  were  all  subjected  to  careful  and  constant 
culture ;  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he 
acquired,  not  only  in  his  own  profession  but  in  the 
various  departments  of  learning  and  practical  life, 
at  once  rendered  him  at  home  in  any  circle,  and 
qualified  him  for  almost  any  field  of  usefulness. 

In  his  moral  constitution  also  Mr.  Butleb  was 
eminently  favored ;  though  in  speaking  of  him  in 
this  respect  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  aid  which 
he  derived  from  Christianity.  He  had  a  simplicity 
and  directness  of  aim  that  forbade  the  thought  of 
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any  thing  dark  or  sinuons  in  his  views  or  conduct. 
He  had  much  of  that  prudence  that  sets  a  watch  at 
the  door  of  the  lips,  that  they  do  not  needlessly  of- 
fend. He  had  that  benevolence  that  delights  in  the 
welfare  of  others,  and  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  promote  it.  He  had  that  melting  compassion 
that  not  only  feels  but  weeps  for  another's  wo, — 
upon  which  bleeding  and  broken  hearts  act  as  an 
irresistible  attraction.  He  had  that  modesty,  which 
is  rather  the  ornament  than  the  veil  of  true  great- 
ness, and  yet  that  self-possession  and  dignity  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  Court.  He  combined 
an  almost  womanly  gentleness  with  a  manly  firm- 
ness ;  and  while  he  would  never  needlessly  wound 
the  feelings  or  assail  the  prejudices  of  any,  yet  where 
any  great  question  of  duty  was  concerned,  and  his 
convictions  in  relation  to  it  were  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, he  had  a  will  of  iron.  He  was  forbearing 
and  forgiving  towards  those  who  injured  him ;  in 
rendering  evil  for  evil  I  am  confident  he  never  took 
the  first  lesson.  He  was  a  cheerful  and  thankful 
recipient  of  the  Divine  favors ;  and  when  trouble 
came,  he  bowed  in  reverent  submission  and  blessed 
the  hand  that  sent  it.  I  have  seen  him  rejoicing  in 
an  exuberance  of  domestic  comforts,  and  other 
temporal  blessings;  but  I  never  saw  him  when 
the  spirit  of  gratitude  towards  his  Heavenly  Bene- 
factor even  seemed  to  wane.    I  have  seen  him  when 
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the  deep  waters  came  over  his  soul,  but  I  never  saw 
him  when  he  betrayed  by  a  word  or  a  look  the  least 
sign  of  unwillingness  that  God's  will  should  be  done 
concerning  him.  However  some  of  these  qualities 
may  exist  in  a  humbler  form  as  a  natural  growth, 
yet  no  one  could  witness  their  development  in  him, 
without  feeling  assured  that  they  rose  to  the  higher 
character  of  graces  of  the  Spirit. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  said  little  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's high  professional  distinction  or  of  the  success 
that  marked  his  public  career.  These  are  themes 
which  I  would  rather  treat,  if  I  were  to  treat  them 
at  all,  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  coflSn.  It  is 
his  character  as  a  Chriatian^ — an  earnest,  active, 
consistent,  uncompromising  Christian,  upon  which 
it  seems  most  fitting,  as  it  is  to  me  most  delightful, 
here  to  dwell.  I  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  religion  with  him  was  an  all-pervading 
principle.  You  could  not  persuade  yourself  that  it 
was  something  put  on ;  you  felt  that  it  was  a  mighty* 
inward  power,  directing  all  his  purposes  and  ac- 
tions, and  moulding  his  whole  character  into  a  form 
of  rare  loveliness  and  beauty.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  stand  forth  a  witness  for  Christ  in  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  although  never  unduly  forward  in  his 
religious  demonstrations,  it  was  as  clear  as  the  light 
that  he  was  ready  to  follow  the  Master  whitherso- 
ever He  might  lead.    In  his  family  he  was  a  model 
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of  coDJagal  and  parental  tenderness  and  fidelity ; 
and  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  told  me  ont 
of  a  full  hearty  and  in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  thank- 
fulness, that  God's  covenant  faithfulness  had  been 
manifest  towards  him   by  bringing  every   one  of 
his  dear  children  to  the  Gross.    In  the  Sabbath 
School  (for  in  one  school  at  least  I  know  he  was 
not  only  a  teacher  but  a  superintendent)  he  drew 
the  children  towards  him  with  cords  of  love,  and 
labored  for  their  best  interests  with  as  much  sin- 
gleness of  mind  and  heart  as  if  that  had  been*  his 
only  vocation.    At  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  of 
the  church  he  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  present 
as  often  as  his  manifold  engagements  would  allow ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  last  meeting  of  this 
kind  which  he  attended  under  my  own  ministry,  in 
which  with  more  than  a  brother's  tenderness  he 
bade  us  farewell.     He  was  earnest  in  his  prayers 
and  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause ; 
*  while  yet  he  was  jealous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
order  of  God's  house,  and  looked  with  little  indul- 
gence upon  any  thing  which  he  thought  involved  a 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.    Those 
who  saw  him  in  his  daily  walk,  saw  that  he  was 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come;  but  those  only  who  tnew  him  in  the  most 
familiar  and  sacred  communings  of  Christian  affec- 
tion, could  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vigor  of 
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his  inner  life.  And  if  I  may  jndge  from  my  own 
intercourse  with  him,  I  may  say  that  his  spiritual 
growth  became  more  strongly  marked  in  his  later 
years.  It  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  he 
made  me  a  hasty  call  in  a  brief  interval  of  leisure 
daring  his  professional  engagements  at  Albany; 
and  I  found  that  his  principal  errand  was  to  rejoice 
with  me  over  the  hopeful  conversion  of  one  of  our 
mutual  friends. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  my  lamented 
friend  was  without  imperfections ;  his^  uniformly 
subdued  and  lowly  spirit  is  the  evidence  that  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  sug- 
gestion ;  but  I  will  venture  to  leave  it  to  those  who 
have  fewer  imperfections  than  he,  to  show  what 
they  were.  I  know  that  he  was  prominent  in  some 
political  conflicts, — a  position  which  no  man  can 
occupy  without  having  his  motives  arraigned,  not  to 
say  his  character  assaUed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce upon  either  hia  general  course  or  his  partic- 
ular acts ;  but  that  whatever  he  did,  was  done  not 
from  the  wild  dictates  of  caprice  or  passion,  but 
from  the  honest  dictates  of  conscience,  I  always  felt 
a  perfect  assurance.  When  I  have  heard  of  him 
doing  his  part  manfully  in  the  battle  and  storm  of 
political  life,  I  may  have  been  tempted  to  wish  that 
he  was  breathing  an  atmosphere  more  congenial 
with  his  gentle  and  peaceful  spirit;  but  I  never 
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doubted  that  he  was  acting  from  the  high  convic* 
tions  of  duty  any  more  than  when  I  have  seen  him 
dispensing  his  charities  to  the  poor,  or  bowing  at 
the  altars  of  God. 

I  look  upon  this  dispensation  as  specially  moni- 
tory in  its  public  and  national  bearings.  I  cast  my 
eye  over  this  assembly,  I  look  abroad  upon  this 
great  nation,  and  I  see  everywhere  men  in  the 
exercise  of  civil  authority,  and  thus,  in  a  humbler 
or  higher  degree,  giving  direction  to  the  destinies  of 
our  country.  All  these  I  would  solemnly  invoke, 
first  by  a  regard  to  their  own  best  interests,  and 
next  by  their  love  for  the  land  in  which  they  dwell, 
to  heed  the  lesson  that  is  going  forth  from  this 
coffin,  in  respect  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
personal  religion.  I  would  admonish  them  that 
though  they  are  wise  men  and  counsellors,  legisla- 
tors, and  rulers,  still  they  are  immortal  men,  and 
will  soon  reach  the  point  which  our  friend  has 
already  passed,  where  there  will  come  a  mighty  ex- 
igency, which  nothing  but  living  Christianity  can 
meet.  I  would  remind  them  also  that  religion  is 
the  veiy  soul  of  patriotism ;  and  that  as  they  would 
render  their  country  the  highest  service,  they  must 
come  reverently  and  humbly  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
Wisdom.  And  if  I  could,  for  a  moment,  command 
the  natum^s  ear,  I  would  bid  her  take  heed  how 
she  enthrones  infidelity  and  profligacy  in  her  high 
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places.  I  would  read  to  her  a  terrible  chapter  from 
the  history  of  other  nations,  showing  that  impiety 
and  tyranny  are  twin  demons,  and  that  madness  is 
in  the  hedrt  of  those  who  would  think  to  yield  to 
the  one  and  escape  the  other.  And  I  would  ven- 
ture to  tell  my  country,  that  her  interests  will  never 
be  seriously  imperilled  even  by  the  honest  mistakes 
of  her  rulers,  provided  only  that  to  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  intelligence  they  add  that  spirit  which  dis- 
poses them  always  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
o£fence. 

Oh,  that  the  gracious  Comforter  might  now  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  death,  to  minister  consolation  to 
the  multitude  of  stricken  hearts !  Here  is  a  Church 
mourning  that  one  of  its  pillars  has  fallen;  here 
are  Christian  brethren  calling  up  scenes  of  goodly 
fellowship,  in  which  the  voice  now  hushed  in  death 
bore  a  welcome  part;  here  are  young  disciples 
whom  the  same  voice  has  counselled  and  encouraged, 
and  who  are  sad  because  their  friend  and  helper  is 
.  laid  low.  Here  are  pastors  who  have  successively 
broken  to  this  Israelite  indeed  the  bread  of  life,  and 
have  found  their  burdens  lightened  by  his  intelli- 
gent and  zealous  cooperation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  friends  of  his  early  years,  who  have  loved  him 
from  their  youth,  and  whom  he  has  loved  in  return, 
and  who  are  now  oppressed  by  the  reflection  that 
they  shall  see  his  face  no  more.    Here  are  those 
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whose  parents  were  also  his  pai-ents;  who  were 
nurtured  with  him  under  the  same  roof  and  trained 
under  the  same  hallowed  influences,  and  who  have 
found  their  pulsations  becoming  quicker  and  more 
tender  as  they  have  remembered  that  he  was  their 
brother.  And  finally,  here  are  the  children  who 
have  come  thus  far  on  life's  journey  under  his  pater- 
nal guidance ;  who  have  been  used  to  repose  alike 
in  his  wisdom  and  his  love ;  who  have  never  feared 
.darkness  as  long  as  the  sunshine  of  his  presence  was 
within  their  reach ;  but  upon  whom  the  reflection 
now  falls,  as  a  cold  shadow,  that  his  countenance 
has  beamed  upon  them  its  last  loving  smile.  Verily, 
I  am  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  bereaved  assem- 
blage !  Come,  ever  blessed  Christianity,  and  dis- 
play thy.  gracious,  healing  triumphs  here !  May 
each  mourner  receive  the  baptism  that  brings  light 
out  of  the  cloud,  and  lifts  the  soul  towards  its  eter- 
nal rest  ! 


After  the  chant  by  the  choir,  ''  Thy  WtU  be 
DoneJ^  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows : 

After  the  Forum  has  uttered  its  eloquent  voices 
of  condolence  and  panegyric  ;  after  the  Pulpit  *has 
furnished  its  most  truthftil  and  instructive  testimo- 
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nies ;  there  remains  to  me  the  tender  and  solemn 
service  of  conducting  you  into  the  very  chamber 
where  this  good  man  hath  fallen  asleep.  Far  am  I 
from  couiftenancing  the  idea  that  the  conduct  of  a 
man  in  moments  of  death,  irrespective  of  all  his 
manner  of  life,  is  the  best  and  happiest  ordeal  to 
which  character  can  be  subjected ;  but  how  gratefdl 
are  we  all  when  we  are  permitted  to  see  a  peaceful 
death  terminating  a  well-ordered  and  Christian  life ! 
Our  beloved  friend  went  abroad  for  rest;  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  testifies  to  us  that  he  found  that 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

What  I  am  about  to  read  might  seem  at  first  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy ;  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  does  not 
belong  alone  to  stricken  friends  at  home.  It  be- 
longs to  us ;  it  belongs  to  the  Son  of  God ;  for  these 
are  the  testimonies  in  honor  of  our  religion,  and 
these  are  the  trophies  which  glorify  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  That  feeling  which  is  so  often 
expressed  at  the  death  of  a  public  man,  which  would 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  is  not 
to  be  set  down  to  vain  and  idle  curiosity.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  we  are 
all  of  us  personally  interested  in  that  event,  that 
we  are  all  linked  by  inseparable  destinies  to  that 
same  act  and  article  of  death ;  and  every  cheering 
voice  that  comes  back  to  us  from  the  pillow  of 
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the  dying  Christian/ is  to  us  a  new  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  our  religion. 

One  week  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Bittleb  he 
was  in  the  ancient  city  of  Rouen ;  and  ih  the  last 
letter  ever  written  by  him,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  day 
was  spent.  The  letter  contains  an  incident  which 
happily  indicates  the  genial,  Catholic  character  of 
his  religion. 

He  reached  Rouen,  he  says,  on  Monday  evening, 
just  as  the  bells  of  the  Cathedral  were  ringing  the 
evening  chimes  by  which  the  services  of  All  Saints^ 
Day  were  closed.  At  8  in  the  morning  he  had  been 
in  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Havre.  The 
building  was  crowded.  Mr.  Butleb  took  a  seat  near 
a  bright-looking,  hardy  young  peasant,  who  neverthe- 
less was  reading,  with  fervency  and  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation, the  Latin  prayers.  Mr.  Butler  joined  with 
them  in  that  portion  of  the  service  wherein  he  found 
nothing  that  the  strictest  Protestant  coidd  object  to; 
and  after  he  turned  from  the  Cathedral,  when  other 
forms  of  the  service  which  were  not  so  congenial  to 
his  feelings  and  judgment  were  introduced,  he  made 
use  of  that  beautiful  expression  of  Wesley  : 

"  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  all  superstition, 
but  accept  the  heart  service  I  ^ 

And  now  I  shall  not  venture  to  change  a  single 
word  of  that  which  I  am  permitted  to  read  to  you : 
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"  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  above  letter  was 
written,  he  was  found  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  a  phy- 
sician was  sent  for.  To  his  question  on  entering, 
*  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? '  Mr.  Butleb  replied, 'with 
his  invariable  cheerfulness  of  manner, '  First  of  all, 
sixty-three  years  I ' 

"  His  case  was  pronounced  a  critical  one.  A  young 
friend  sat  up  with  him  during  the  night.  Early  the 
next  morning,  one  of  his  travelling  companions  heard 
him  talking  earnestly,  and  on  going  into  the  room, 
Mr.  Butleb  said  to  him,  ^  Young  Mr.  ■  has  just 
been  reading  my  five  Psalms  to  me.'" 

(He  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  five  Psalms  each 
day,  thus  going  through  the  entire  book  every  month. 
Woidd  that  all  were  accustomed  to  use  this  beautiful 
hymnology,  not  merely  to  read,  but  v^e  it,  after  this 
method,  every  day  I  The  Psalms  read  on  that  day 
were  the  21st  to  the  26th ;  and  if,  when  you  retire, 
you  turn  to  them,  you  will  see  that  he  could  not  have 
well  chosen  any  more  appropriate,  if  he  had  known 
his  death  so  nearly  approached.  One,  the  23d  Psahn, 
is  beautifully  expressive  of  confidence  in  the  Great 
Shepherd:  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  wiU  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou 
art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me.") 

"  *  Young  Mr. has  been  reading  my  five 

Psalms  to  me,  and  I  have  been  expounding  them  to 
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him>  He  had  explained  to  the  reader  several  pro- 
phetical allusions  to  our  Saviour,  of  which  he  had 
not  known  before. 

^^  The  disease  made  rapid  progress.  He  suffered 
little  pain,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  recovery.  He  received  the 
announcement  of  this  fact  not  simply  with  resigna- 
tion and  peace,  but  with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 
He  said,  '  This  is  a  most  comforting  illness.  I  should 
like  to  die  here,  if  it  is  Gk)d's  will,  it  is  all  so  pleas- 
ant. K  He  chooses  to  spare  me  for  twenty  years 
longer,  to  become  "a  dotard.  His  will  be  done ;  but 
it  is  all  so  pleasant  and  comforting  here.' 

"  This  was  on  Sunday.  He  repeated,  with  some 
help, 

*  Sweet  is  the  day  of  sacred  rest ; ' 

and  said,  *  I  am  all  ready  and  prepared  to  go  if  it 

is  God's  win.    I  have  given  Mr.  B my  last 

wishes.  I  feel  like  Pilgrim  in  the  waters:  all  is. 
right,  body  and  soul,  body  and  soul.'  He  had  pre- 
viously remarked,  '  I  bought  Taylor's  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,  forty  yeai*s  ago,  and  ever  since  then 
death  has  been  familiar  to  me.'  '  I  trust  I  may  not 
for  any  pains  of  death  fall  from  the  Saviour ;  that 
is  what  the  prayer  book  says — ^good  prayer  book — 
I  mingle  all  these  good  books — good*  thoughts — 
good  hopes  of  my  dear  Saviour.' 
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"At  another  time:  ^I  am  a  smner,  oh,  how 
great !  but  my  sin  can  be  cleansed.  I  have  a  Sa- 
viour, JedUS  Christ  the  righteous.  Oh,  precious  Sa- 
viour I  oh,  mighty  Lord !  If  we  say  we  have  no 
sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us ; 
but  if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness.' 

"Again :  *  I  hAyepmoe^  perfect  peace,*  with  em- 
phasis ;  and  then  repeated  the  text,  *  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.* 

"  On  Monday,  Nov.  8th,  he  gradually  became 
unconscious ;  during  the  morning,  however,  he  re- 
cognized both  his  daughters  with  expressions  of  the 
greatest  affection,  and  several  times  repeated  the 
words,  *  I  die  a  happy  man — I  die  a  happy  man.* 

" '  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,'  was  also  a  phrase 
often  repeated  after  a  half-unconsciousness  had  settled 
upon  his  senses,  as  if  his  spirit  sought  in  its  expiring 
impulse  to  link  the  memory  of  the  melodies  of  Zion 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  songs  of  the  redeemed.** 

The  closing  scene  is  thus  described : 

"  You  will  never  be  able  to  realize,  much  as  we 
may  speak  to  you  of  it,  how  calm  and  beautiful, 
how  heavenly,  in  what  perfect  harmony  with  all 
his  life,  his  illness  and  death  were.  Mere  human 
thought  could  never  have  conceived  so  heavenly  an 
end.    He  had,  apparently,  been  unconscious  as  to  out- 
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ward  things  since  three  o'clock,  even  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  wefe  beside  him,  constantly  waiting 
on  him,  seemed  to  have  gone,  bnt  I  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  soul  was  already  rejoicing  in  the 
fwetaste  of  immortal  joy.  About  nine  o'clock  he 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
very  act  of  death  began.  It  woidd  be  impossible 
for  any  mortal  pen  to  describe  it ;  it  was  like  the 
very  gentlest  breath  of  a  sweet  infant,  coming  for  a 
moment,  then  going ;  we  w^uted  in  breathless,  mo- 
tionless, silence  for  each  succeeding  one.  It  came, 
it  went — ^it  came,  it  went ;  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  that  any  one  coidd  ever  hear  in  this  world. 
Those  who  heard  it  can  have  some  faint  conception 
of  the  music  of  Heaven.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  har- 
mony of  an  immortal  soul,  whose  muddy  vesture  of 
decay  had  grown  so  pure  and  heavenly,  that  its 
harmony  was  really  audible.  It  was  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  nine  that  there  was  a  longer  pause — 
a  softer  breath — then  just  a  stirring  of  the  limbs — 
one  breath  more,  and  at  what  moment  we  could 
scarcely  tell,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes 
past  nine,  our  Father's  soul  sighed  itself  away. 

"  There  was  the  most  pure  and  perfect  expression 
of  peace  upon  his  face,  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  in 
which  you  might  read  the  whole  sweet  story  of 
mortal  sickness  without  pain,  and  a  soul  entirely 
prepared.    They  say  there  might  be  a  thousand 
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deaths,  and  not  one  so  calm  and  peaceful,  or  even 
approaching  it  in  peace," 

A  good  thing  is  it  for  us,  my  fellow-citizens  and 
friends, — ^a  good  thing  is  it  for  us  to  come  up  into 
the  house  of  God,  and  receive  such  testimony  as  this ! 

My  dear  friends,  bereaved  in  the  unexpected 
loss  of  one  whom  you  have  revered,  loved,  and 
honored,  thank  God  to-day,  that  you  have  had  such 
a  friend,  and  that  he  has  been  spared  to  you  so  long. 
Congratulate  him,  congratulate  yourselves,  that  his 
has  been  such  a  safe  and  happy  death. 

To  those  Christian  friends  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  church  privileges,  and  whose 
voices  have  often  joined  in  this  place  with  his  in 
prayer  and  praise,  let  me  say,  take  comfort  and 
encouragement  from  the  new  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  your  religion,  that  has  been  thus  addressed  to  you. 

My  fellow-citizens,  honored  members  of  that 
profession  which  has  furnished  us  so  many  of  the 
laws  of  evidence,  as  applicable  to  our  religion, — so 
many  noble  specimens  of  Christian  character  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  lands, — ^from  whose  profession  it 
has  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  to  borrow  so  many  fo- 
rensic analogies  in  illustration  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God, — oh!  receive  the  testimony  thus 
brought  to  you  from  an  honored  brother  and  asso- 
ciate, and  understand  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
truly  religious  I 
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To  die,  is  to  be  denuded  of  every  thing  but  our 
moral  affections.  More  tban  the  glory  of  this 
world, — ^more  than  aU  the  gifts  of  intellect,  are 
those  qualities  that  are  nurtured  in  us  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  To  be  a  Christian,  to  live  as  a  GhristiaD, 
and  to  die  as  a  Christian,  is  the  greatest  of  all  things. 
Deep  down  beneath  your  politics,  and  your  jurispru- 
dence, and  your  merchandise,  and  aU  the  turmoil  of 
this  life,  is  this  consciousness  of  your  own,  that  to  be 
a  believer  in  Jesus  Ch^t  is  the  one  incomparable 
wisdom !  The  testimony  comes  to  us  from  those  lips, 
now  pale  and  speechless.  Oh !  that  they  had  lan- 
guage to-day,  and  they  woidd  ^testify  to  us  more  elo- 
quently than  ever,  that  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  way  to  extract  the  sting  of  Death.  His  own 
happy  experience  is  the  best  comment  on  the  words 
of  Scripture :  "The  sting  of  death  is  sin, — ^Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  1  ^  Death  is  safe  to  him  that  believeth  in  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  Hymn  "  Hoch  of  Agei^  was  sung  by  the 
Choir. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bethuttb  then  said : — • 

I  trust,  my  friends,  you  will  pardon  me  for  de- 
taining you  a  little  longer  from  the  private  medita- 
tions which  should  follow  a  scene  like  this.  When 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler  reached  this 
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city,  they  found  me  in  my  library,  and  I  bowed  my 
head  upon  my  hand,  and  felt  the  sorrow  that  one 
has  in  losing  a  dear  fnend.  But  we  had  been 
separated  so  much  in  life,  and,  in  fact,  been  so  sel- 
dom together  at  any  time,  that'  I  never  thought 
of  being  remembered  by  him  or  his,  as  especially 
among  the  number  of  his  Mends,— though  I  leaned 
upon  the  thought  that  I  might  love  him  always. 
Judge,  then,  with  what  grateful  pleasure,  in  these 
melancholy  circumstances,  I  received  from  tha  rep- 
resentative of  his  family  a  recognition  as  one  of 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  a  request  for  a  few 
words  from  lips  which  they  knew  were  those  of 
friendship — words  that  would  be  inspired  by 
truth  I 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Butleb,  was  in 
the  course  of  a  controversy  which  occupied  many 
minds  at  the  time,  when  we  held  the  same  views, 
and  differed  from  many  good  men.  The  next  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was  one  of  great 
interest.  It  was  at  Washington,  when  he  was 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  He  did 
me  the  kindness  of  calling  to  see  me.  on  a  Saturday, 
and  said,  "  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.  It  will  be 
more  pleasant  for  you  to  be  with  friends  than  in  a 
public  house.  Come  and  dine  with  us."  I  went, 
as  you  may  suppose,  with  great  cheerfulness,  thank- 
ful for  the  courtesy,  and  the  relief  wliich  it  oflfered 
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from  the  bustle  of  a  noisy  hotel.  The  dinner,  plain, 
as  a  Sabbath  dinner  should  be,  I  saw  was  evidently 
hurried  by  my  host, — when  his  admirable  wife, 
with  that  graceful  vivacity  which  you  who  knew 
her  must  remember,  and  yet  with  affection  that 
showed  itself  through  the  slight  tone  of  badinage, 
said:  "Now  I  know  what  you  intend.  You  are 
going  to  take  Doctor  Bethune  from  his  dinner,  to 
see  your  Sunday  Class."  It  was  so.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  hurry  me  from  the  table,  and  take  me 
into  a  distant  part  of  Washington,  into  the  gallery 
of  a  church,  where  there  were  certain  square  or 
quadrangular  pews, — and  he  there  introduced  me 
to  some  six  or  seven  boys — ^his  Sabbath-School  class. 
He  showed  a  devotion  to  his  work  there,  and  a  con- 
fidence that  I  would  sympathize  with  him  in  it,  that 
was  very  delightful. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  appears  to  you,  but  it 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  of  Christian 
consistency  that  could  be  presented.  The  first  law 
officer  of  the  United  States  delighting — ^not  acting 
as  in  a  matter  of  form  or  show — ^but  delighting  to 
hide  himself  from  all  his  honors  upon  God's  holy 
day,  to  lead  a  few  boys  nearer  to  Christ ! 

That  was  Mr.  Butlee.  My  friends,  religion  was 
given  to  us  to  make  us  more  like  God — like  out 
God  :  not  the  God  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  who 
lives  retired  from  the  interests  of  the  world,  absorb- 
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ed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  infinite  attributes, 
but  the  God  of  constant  action,  the  God  who  is 
ever  delighting  to  bless,  to  do  justice  and  to  save  ! 
That  is  the  religion  he  had,  and  which  we  should  have, 
I  read  of  the  religion  of  eminent  preachers — of 
their  services  and  their  faith, — ^but  I  read  without 
much  astonishment.  It  is  their  business,  it  is  their 
duty  to  be  pious.  I  would  as  lief  think  of  congrat- 
ulating a  soldier  for  his  courage,  as  wonder  at  a 
preacher  because  he  is  religious.  It  is  an  insult 
to  a  soldier,  as  I  take  it,  to  speak  of  his  bravery. 
He  should  be  brave  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then, 
again,  I  look  upon  that  sort  of  religion  which  lies  in 
one's  diary,  or  in  the  prayer-meeting,  or  on  the  Sab- 
bath— (lies  anhj  there,  mark  you), — ^as  of  little  or  no 
account  in  testifying  to  the  power  of  Christianity. 
That  is  religion  which  is  to  a  man's  daQy,  ordinary, 
constant  life,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  man, — ^what 
the  life  is  to  the  body.  Religion  should  pervade 
the  whole  of  our  nature  and  conduct,  or  it  is  not 
the  religion  of  Christ.  We  are  of  various  tempera- 
ments, and  placed  under  diflferent  circumstances. 
One  man  has  a  strong  physical  existence,  another 
is  weak  and  feeble ;  one  has  a  vigorous  philosophical 
mind,  another  is  impulsive  and  warm.  But  it  is  the 
office  of  true  religion  to  take  all  these  differences 
and  blend  them  in  harmony,  in  those  principles  of 
faith  and  action  which  characterize  the  doctrine  of 
6 
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God's  holy  Word.  For  these  differences  we  are  not 
responsible— they  belong  to  the  personal  nature 
God  has  assigned  as ;  and  grace  will  work  through 
these  differences  according  to  onr  peculiarities,  yet 
will  blend  them  all  in  harmony  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  action  taught  us  on  the  pages  of 
God's  holy  .word;  and  thus  the  Master  provides 
himself  with  servants  for  every  department  of  his 
work. 

This  was  the  character  of  him  whom  we  mourn, 
yet  rather  congratulate,  for  his  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Christianity.     He  was  a  man.    He  put 
nothing  away  from  him  that  was  man.  I  do  not,  and, 
I  am  sure  he  would  not,  adopt  the  sentiment  casual- 
ly and  but  partially  expressed  by  my  dear  and  Reve- 
rend friend  (Dr.  Sprague),  who  "  ahoaost "  regretted 
to  find  him  %hting  in  the  controversies  of  political  life. 
My  fiiends,  I  aak  you— as  he  would  have  asked— 
why  should  a  man,  because  he  is  a  Christian,  be  un- 
faithful to  his  country  ?    What  is  the  use  of  his  re- 
ligion, as  a  citizen,  if  it  does  not  consecrate  him  to  his 
political  duties  ?    I  do  not  know  how  it  may  strike 
you — some  of  you  doubtiess  have  agreed  with  him, 
some  have  differed  from  him,  and  others  have  at  vari- 
ous times,  agreed,  or  differed  with  him,  and  from  him, 
as  I  have,  but  this  is  true, — ^that  if  we  had  more 
Benjamin  F.  Butlers  in  our  political  life,  we  should 
have  a  better  government  and  a  better  State.     It 
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is  because  you,  Christian  men,  do  not  do  your  duty 
as  citizens  at  primary  meetings,  at  the  polls,  and  in 
more  public  offices,  it  is  because  you  do  not  do  your 
duty,  that  our  land  is  given  up  so  mucb  to  trading 
office-seekers,  and  hired  gladiators.  We  may  not 
all  think  alike,  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of  ex- 
communicating a  man  from  my  Christian  sympathy 
because  he  waa  a  Baptist  or  an  Episcopalian,  as  of 
denying  a  man's  patriotism  because  his  views  of 
political  expediency  or  doctrine  were  not  the  same 
as  my  own.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  where  a 
country,  like  ours,  is  divided  so  nearly  into  two  great 
parties,  that  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  nation, 
must  be  either  rogues  or  fools. 

But  when  we  have  men  of  large  and  noble  minds 
and  sentiments  to  discuss  those  questions  of  differ- 
ence,— when  we  have  men  whose  hearts  are  con- 
trolled  by  responsibility  to  God,  who  in  all  the 
earnestness  of  working  out  their  own  salvation,  can- 
not forget  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  public 
servants,  then  may  we  hope  for  better  things  than 
now.  The  character  of  Mr.  Butler  was  consistent 
throughout.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  of 
him  in  the  hurly-burly  of  political  strife, — ^in  the 
glow  and  heat  of  party  contest, — ^there  is  not  one 
who  can  stand  beside  that  coffin,  and  say  of  the 
sleeper  within  it,  that  he  was  not  a  true  kan. 

I  beg  pardon  for  allowing  myself  to  be  led  so 
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far  out  on  this  subject,  but  I  feel  strongly  what  I 
say. 

When  the  great  Pompey  was  sick  at  Neapolis, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  near  death,  the  whole 
population  put  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  went 
to  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  so  happy  and  easy  a  close  of  such  an  honored 
life.  He  recovered,  and  he  recovered  to  die  ut  last, 
assassinated  by  a  eunuch  and  a  slave  upon  a  desert 
shore. 

My  friends,  I  have  more  of  congratulation  for 
the  spirit  which  animated  this  day  than  I  have  of 
grief.  He  lived  well;  he  died  well;  and  now  he 
lives  for  ever  more !  Not  a  shadow  over  his  pre- 
cious memory,  except  the  softening  light  of  that 
blessed  evening,  the  precursor  of  a  morning  which 
shall  never  fade.  No  abatement  of  his  natural 
strength, — ^no  failure  of  his  strong  mind, — ^no  chill 
of  his  ardent  heart :  nothing  to  regret :  all  to  hope 
for.     Did  he  not  die  well  ? 

It  was  in  a  foreign  land, — ^but  those  who  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  brought  home  about  his  bed, — 
and  Paris  is  as  near  to  Heaven  as  New  York.  He 
died  well.  And  he  went  to  his  heavenly  home,  not 
unwelcomed.  There  was  one  to  meet  him  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  Father's  house — one,  after 
whom  we  may  believe  his  heart,  since  he  lost  her 
for  a  brief  season,  never  ceased  to  yearn.  He  died 
well  1    He  lives  for  ever  I 
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He  was  a  man  whose  piety  was  his  life,  and  you 
will  pardon  me  for  recurring  to  that  theme  for  a 
moment.  My  dear  mother  said  to  me  once,  of  a 
person  whose  manner  I  had  spoken  well  of:  "  My 
son,  he  puts  on  his  politeness  as  he  does  his  best 
coat.  Give  me  a  man  whose  politeness  is  in  his 
skin ! "  So  it  was  in  Mr,  Butler's  religion.  It  was 
part  of  himself.  There  was  no  affectation  about  it. 
No  one  ev6r  supposed  there  was.  It  shone  out  of 
his  bright  eye  (can  it  be,  that  that  bright  eye  will 
never  shine  on  us  again),  it  beamed  from  his  coun- 
tenance,— ^it  came  from  his  heart, — ^it  was  a  trans- 
figuration from  within,  that  made  his  life  so  beauti- 
M  in  all  the  grace  and  kindness  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Let  me  say  one  word  more,  as  I  look  over  this 
assembly.  I  am  a  younger  man  than  Mr.  Butler, 
though  a  difference  of  ten  years  is  not  what  it  was 
when  we  were  boys.  I  see  before  me  many,  of 
every  period  of  life,  some  older,  some  younger. 
But  how  many  are  absent  ?  How  many  of  those 
who  were  associated  with  us, — ^whom  we  have  loved, 
and  honored,  and  cherished, — ^with  whom  we  have 
walked  together, — ^how  many  have  gone, — and  how 
rapidly  is  the  number  diminishing !  We  must  all 
come  to  it,  my  friends.  We,  too,  must  die,  and  die 
soon.     Are  we  ready  ? 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  the  following  resolutions,  presented 
by  James  H.  Trrus,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  deeply 
sympathize  in  the  general  lament  produced  by  the  death  of  Bbh- 
JAHIN  F.  Butler,  and  have  peculiar  cause  for  such  sorrow,  inas- 
much as  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  those  individuals  who 
first  projected  and  organized  this  institution,  and  has  continued 
since,  by  official  services,  wise  counsel,  and  material  aid,  to  pro- 
mote its  usefulness. 

Besdved,  That  in  the  life  and  character  of  Benjamin  F. 
BuTLEB,  we  acknowledge  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation  by  those 
who  venerate  virtue  and  love  truth ;  seeing  that  he  was,  as  a 
jurist,  learned  and  upright ;  as  a  statesman,  sagacious  in  discern- 
ment, bold  in  position,  and  prudent  in  action^  as  a  patriot,  pure 
and  firm ;  as  a  citizen,  discreet  and  active ;  as  a  man,  fidthful  in 
business  and  exact  in  moral  rectitude ;  as  a  Christian,  zealous 
without  enthusiasm,  devout  without  superstition,  charitable  and 
catholic  in  spirit,  showing  his  faith  by  his  works. 

Besolvedf  That  the  members  of  this  institution  tender  thdr 
condolence  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  associate,  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  them  as  evidence  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  memory. 
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After  which,  on  motion  of  Iseael  Russell,  the 
Board  adjonmed  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  de- 
ceased member. 

JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

John  H.  Gbiscom,  Ohairma/ti  JEx.  Com. 
James  C.  Holden,  liec.  Sec. 


LAW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  University,  November 
27th,  1858 ;  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Wh^reoBj  The  sad  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jAMnr  E.  BuTLxa  has  reeently  been  received  with  sorrow  by  this 
oommnnitj,  which  for  so  many  years,  he  has,  by  his  public  and 
private  virtues  so  eminently  adorned  :  and 

Whereas^  The  deceased  was  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  this  University, 
and  for  a  long  time  its  principal  Professor  of  the  Department  of 
Law :  therefore 

Besolved,  That  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the 
community  at  large,  have,  in  this  bereavement,  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  efficient  and  worthy  members ;  and  that  it  is 
with  emotions  of  profound  sorrow,  that  we  pay  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one,  who  secured,  while  living,  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.     By 
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his  fine  acqairements  as  a  scholar^  as  well  as  by  bis  fine  personal 
qualities,  be  bad  attained  an  enviable  position  at  tbe  Bar ;  while 
by  bis  labors  in  the  cause  of  private  benevolence,  and  public 
charities,  be  bad  endeared  himself  to  tbe  hearts  of  this  whole 
community. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes,  it  was  resolved, 

That  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  as 

adopted,  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

GILEAD  B.  NASH, 

per  President. 
William  Wiet  Hewett, 

8ecreta/ry. 


NEW  YORK   TYPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society  on  Saturday  evening,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered,  and  after  remarks  from  several 
members,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Society  have  learned  with  regret  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  honorary  members,  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
F.  BuTLEB^  which  sad  event  recently  took  place  in  Paris,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  hb  health ;  and 

Whsreas,  Mr.  Butler  took  a  deep  interest  in  our  welfare, 
and  had  proposed  some  important  improvements  in  regard  to  our 
library,  which,  had  he  been  spared  to  consummate,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  placed  it  in  a  positioa  to  compete  in  usefulness 
with  any  similar  institution  in  the  city ;  therefore, 

Bescived,  That  in  consideration  of  the  loss  this  Society  h&s 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler,  as  well  as  to  pay  an  hum- 
ble  tribute  of  our  esteem  and  respect  to  his  memory,  the  Printers' 
i^TfiA  Library  be  draped  in  mourning  for  one  monUi. 
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»HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  itt,  nephew  of  Judge  Prewitt,  a  distin- 

born  in  Bourbon  county,  Ken-  guished  jurist. 

tucky,  on  the  10th  of  October,  A  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ilar- 
1803.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  rison  was  to  engage  in  important  enter- 
the  farm  with  his  father,  and  in  this  prises  alone.  He  had  marvelously 
pursuit  he  acquired  that  bodily  vigor,  keen  forsight,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
which  in  after  life,  enabled  him  to  en-  see  openings  for  extensive  transactions, 
dure  the  fatigues  into  which  his  adven-  while  his  courage  fitted  him  for  carry- 
turous  disposition  led  him.  Of  course  ing  them  into  execution,  even  when  at- 
the  educational  advantages  of  that  pe-  tended  with  peril  to  health  and  life ; 
riod  were  quite  meagre,  but  had  this  and  his  prudence  and  int^rity  secured 
not  been  the  case,  it  is  not  probable  the  ready  co-operation  of  capitalists,  as 
that  he  would  have  improved  them  fur-  well  as  the  recognition  of  his  many 
ther  thflan  to  acquire  a  plain  English  ed-  sterling  business  qualities.  With  such 
ucation.  He  was  eminently  practical  advantages  as  these,  he  embarked  in 
in  his  tastes,  and,  indeed,  preferred  an  various  enterprises  in  the  Southern 
active  business  life,  in  daily  contact  States  and  Mexico,  projected  on  a  grand 
with  busy  men,  to^  that  of  a  student  scale,  and  involving  personal  danger, 
among  books  and  in  retirement.  while  they  required  for  their  execution 

Sometime  in  1821,  and  while  yet  a  all  the  resources  of  a  well-balanced 
mere  youth,  he  left  his  home  and  went  mind  and  courageous  heart.  In  these 
to  Fayette  county,  Missouri,  where  he  undertakings  he  was  successful,  for  no 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which  personal  danger  or  privation  ever  de- 
he  followed  with  remarkable  success  for  terred  him  from  completing  a  cherished 
several  years.    In    1830    he   married  scheme. 

Miss  Maria  Louisa  Prewitt,  of  Howard  Some  time  in  the  year  1840  he  re- 
.coanty,  who  died  in  1847,  leaving  four  turned  to  St.  Louis,  designing  to  make 
children,  a  son  and  three  daughters,  this  city  his  permanent  home.  He  saw 
all  of  whom  survived  their  parents,  in  the  small  city  the  nucleus  of  a  vast 
Mrs.  H.  was  the  daughter  of  Joel  Prew-  population.     He  foresaw  the  h 
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mce  of  the  central  city,  and  the  wealth  had  reached  alarming  proportions,  did 

;hat  must,  in  time,  be  poured  in  the  not  escape  his  vigilant  eye,  and  he  was 

ap  of  the  great  Western  metroix)lis.  a  leading  spirit  in  adding  the  **  Atlas  *' 

rhe   immense  mineral  wealth  of  Mis-  to  the  list  of  Missouri  life  insurance 

;ourl  was  known  to  him  earlier  than  to  companies  alreadj'  in  the  field,  engaged 

nost  others,  and  he  determined  to  de-  in  the  work  of  stopping  the  outflow  of 

rote  hii^  time  and  talent  to  its  develop-  money  which  was  fast  exhaustiDg  the 

nent.     He    forme<i   connections    with  strength  of  the  State.     He  was  elected 

neu  who  were  eminent  for  their  busi-  president  of  the  company, 
less  capacity  and  wealth ;   and  with       He  was  always  a  staunch  defender  of 

heir  aid  conducted  their  large  mercan-  home  interests.     Ever^iiiing,  in  short, 

;ile,  speculative  and  manufacturing  op-  which  promised  to  be  of  public  utility. 

3rations   to  most  satisfactory  results,  received  his  attention  and  encourage- 

[n  1840  he  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Glas-  ment.     And  every  man,  no  matter  how 

y()vv,  IlaiTison  &  Co.     In  1845  he  was  poor  or  humble,   whose   talents  were 

1  [)i'imc  mover  in  the  formation  of  the  likely  to  be  valuable  to  the  community, 

'Iron  Mountain  Company,"  consisting  was  always  treated  by  him  with  the  ut- 

3f  .James  Harrison,  P.  Chouteau,  and  most  respect  and  kindness.     He  was  a 

F.   \'alle,  of  St.  Louis,  C.  C.  Ziegler  friend  and  patron  of  railroads,  and  con- 

x!i(l  John  Scott,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  F.  tributed  much  toward  the  building  of 

Pratt,    of   Fredericktown,    and    Aug.  the  "Iron  Mountain",  the  "Pacific", 

lielraont,  S.  Ward  and  Chas.  Marsch,  and  others  now  leading  out  of  St.  Louis 

jf  New  York.     This    company   gives  in  every  direction, 
promise,  through  its  known  resources       The  favorite,  and,  indeed,  last  pur- 

ind  progress,  to  become,  ere  long,  one  suit  of  his  life  was  the  production  of 

>f  the  largest  producers  of  iron  in  the  iron.     He  was  one  of  the  first  to  per- 

p^orld.     Meantime,  he  became  a  part-  ceive  the  value  of  the  wonderful  depos- 

ler  in  the  firm  of  Chouteau,  Hanison  its  of  ore  in  the  Iron  Mountain  and  its 

&  Yalle.    The  high  social  position,  bus-  vicinity,  and  to  secure  a  large  interest 

ness  talent  and  wealth  of  this  house  in  them.    The  establishment  of  this 

lave  done  much  to  build  up  and  estab-  industry  was  attended  with  heavy  ex- 

ish,  not  only  the  iron  interests  of  St.  pense  and  long-continued  discourage- 

[iouis,  but  also  the  general  reputation  of  ments  of  many  kinds.    But  the  unwea- 

ts  entire  manufacturing  and  mercantile  ried  energy  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  his 

community.  associates  triumphed  over  every  obsta- 

It  would  require  much  space  to  de-  cle,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
scribe in  detail,  all  the  beneficent  pro-  dustry  which  is  even  now  a-oanniing 
ects  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  took  a  immense  proportions.  As  an  indica- 
)rominent  part,  or  to  name  the  eminent  tion  of  what  the  oompany  ia  doing,  it 
nen  whose  assistance  he  secured,  or  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  ship- 
vho  having  useful  projects  of  their  own,  ments  of  iron  ore  alone  averages  over 
ivere  aided  by  his  advice  and  money.  one  thousand  tons  per  day  ;  while  the 

The  immense  drawing  away  of  our  shipments,    five    years  ago,  were  but 

-'««i<^»-,  through  means  of  the  Eastern  forty-one    tons    per    day.     The    busi- 

ance  companies,  which  in  1866  ness  at  Mr.  Harrison's  death  was  yield- 
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ing  him  a  net  profit  of  one  thousand  schools  of  his  country  and  Europe,    i 

dollars  daily.  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mining,  and  kii 

Mr.  Harrison  lived  long  enough  to  dred  sciences,  and  in  all  acquirement 

see  many  of  his  prophesies,  in  reference  needed  by  the  refined  gentleman,   a 

to  St.  Louis  and  the  productions  of  the  well   as    the    skillful    manufacturer.— 

State,  fulfilled.     He  had  the  satisfac-  Right   well    have    the    hopes    of   tli 

tion    of    seeing    magnificent   railroad  father  been  realized,  and  the  mantle  c 

trains  starting  daily  from  St.  Louis  for  this  noble  type  of  true  manhood,  ha 

the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fallen  upon  shoulders  that  will  bear  i 

oceans.     He  saw  furnaces  springing  up  right  worthily  ;  for  he  is  recognized  a 

rapidly  for  the  production  of  iron,  and  one  of  St.  Louis'  noblest  sons,  and 

shops  for  its  manufacture.     He  lived  leading  spirit  in  many  of  the  grand  er 

to  see  his  favorite  city  nearly  double  its  teiprises  that  have  added  such  lustre  t 

population  in  the  last  ten  years,  being  our  great  city. 

the  fourth  in  the  list  on  the  continent.  In  person  Mr.  Harrison  was  tall  an< 

and  withal,  wonderfully  rich  in  wealth-  erect.     His  face  always  indicated  grav 

producing  elements,  and  doubly  rich  in  ity  and  true  dignity.     His  manner  re 

civilizing  institutions,  culture,  and  ben-  pressed   undue    familiarity,   while  hi 

evoleuce.  He  must  have  been  conscious,  courteous  bearing  attracted  all  whoij 

too,  that  a  large  share  of  this  wonder-  he  deemed  deserving  and  worthy.     I] 

fill   progress  and  material   prosperity  his    habits    he    was   remarkably  tem 

was  due  to  his  exertions.  perate ;  hence  his  industry  was  unflag 

Mr.  Harrison  possessed  in  a  rare  de-  ging,  his  energy  unceasing ;   while  j 

gree  the  talent  of  understanding  char-  well-known  trait  in  his  character  was  : 

acter  and  of  winning  confidence.     His  marvelous  serenity  under  misfortune 

knowledge  of  men  enabled  him  to  se-  and  an  absence  of  elation  in  periods  a 

lect  and  attach  to  himself,  as  partners,  special  prosperity, 

friends,  associates  and  employes,  men  Although  sometimes  deceived  in  hit 
of  talent  and  worth,  each  worthy  of  varied  relations  with  men,  still  he  neve 

confidence  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  lost  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumpl 
work  he  was    to  perform.     Many  of  of  right. 

these  still  survive  the  leading  spirit ;  It  cannot  be  said  that  James  Harri 

and  all  are  distinguished  as  men  of  en-  son  toiled  for  wealth  alone,  but  rathei 

larged  views,  fertility  of  resources,  per-  to  expend  his  energies  and  abilities  oi 

severing  energy,  and  all  the  other  qual-  worthy  objects,  and  to  effect  some  grea 

ities  which  make  men  leaders  and  ex-  good.    It  is  true,  also,  that  not  a  tain 

emplars  for  their  fellow-men,  and  bene-  of  suspicion  of   dishonor  attaches  tc 

factors  of  their  country.     He  had  a  any  of  his  numerous  and  large  trans 

high  appreciation  of  culture,  and  espec-  actions.    While  living,  he  was,  indeed 

tally  of  the  scientific  education  he  had  a  shining  light  and  a  noble  example  t< 

not  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  all  whose  aims  were  elevated  and  good 

He  therefore  caused  him  on  whom  it  and  we  are  only  uttering  a  truth  whei 

would  more  particularly  devolve  to  con-  we  say  that,  though  dead,  the  memory 

tinue  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  of  this  good  man  still  speaks  to  th< 

to  be  thoroughly  educated  fn^  the  best  li\ing,  inciting  his   fellow-citi 
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rsue  the  paths    of  usefhlness   and  name  that  Mlssonrians  will    ever  be 
Bor.  proud  to  honor. 

And  now,  as  we  come  to  the  close  of  James  Harrison  is  dead.  But  he 
Ls  sketch,  and  consider  the  good  ac-  lived  the  Ufe  of  an  honest  man,  and 
mplished  in  the  Ufetime  of  Mr.  Uar-  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefol- 
lon,  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  ness.  His  was  a  vigorous  intellect. 
y,  State  and  individual,  we  feel  how  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  who 
adequate  has  been  our  ability  to  make  came  in  early  times  to  St.  Louis,  and 
Lown  the  convictions  that  force  them-  pioneered  some  of  the  grandest  en- 
Ives  upon  us.  His  death  has  been  an  terprises  and  most  beneficent  industries 
calculable  loss  to  the  communit}*,  the  in  and  about  the  great  central  city. 
by  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  He  was  a  thinker ;  his  brain  being 
'est.  But  his  example  and  character  busy  with  great  projects.  But  his  pre- 
kve  been  left  as  a  legacy.  And  a  dominant  characteristics  were  activity 
•ight  and  noble  one  it  is.  The  evi-  and  ceaseless  energy.  These,  added  to 
mces  of  his  exertions  and  enterprise,  his  proverbial  magnanimity,  honesty 
e  engraved  upon  works  that  are  more  and  manliness,  stamped  him  as  one  of 
iduring  than  brass  or  bronze,  and  the  the  noblest  types  of  manhood  it  was 
»1  and  ability  with  which  he  grappled  the  pleasure  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
Lth  great  commercial  and  manufactur-  honor  and  esteem, 
g  problems  have  added  a  lustre  to  a 
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BY   EDGAR  FAWCETT. 
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O  Love,  the  world  Is  old- 
Old  and  right  weary  too; 

She  has  no  tale  left  untold, 
No  song  to  sing  that  is  new, 

No  sorrows  that  have  not  been, 

And  the  service  of  no  new  sin; 

But,  though  her  bosom  be  cold. 
And  her  fresh  delights  be  few, 

There  is  none  that  will  not  say 

She  is  well  blest,  having  May  !— 

May,  that  sweeps  with  her  hand 

The  harp  of  the  soft  south  breeze; 
And  lo !  o'er  the  mellowed  land 
Surge  the  white  blossom-seas, 
And  the  foliage,  faint  till  now. 
Breaks  richlier  from  the  bough— 
Maj^  at  whose  murmur  bland 

Birds  throng,  and  the  eager  bees- 
May,  at  whose  laugh  the  skies 
\  limpid  as  lovers'  eyes. 


What  is  quite  like  her  smile. 

So  sunnily  debonair, 
As  she  speeds  to  greet  us,  while 

The  hyacinth  stars  her  hair, 
And  Hebe-like,  raises  up 
The  tulip's  dazzling  cup. 
Wherein  'tis  her  task  to  bear 

Over  many  a  meadowed  mile. 
That  the  world  may  be  glad  and  sing* 
This  luscious  nectar  of  spring? 

O  Love,  can  the  world  grow  old 
For  a  million  years  to  come, 

While  the  crocus  hoards  its  gold 
In  such  halcyon  halidom? 

O  Love,  the  world  must  be  gay, 

So  long  as  she  hath  one  May ! 

For,  though  she  ache  with  untold 
Desires  and  yearnings  dumb. 

Though  she  suffer,  sigh,  regret, 

She  hath  still  the  violet! 


xz:^-. 
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VII.    ABBOTT  LAWEENCB. 


Abbott  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  bean  his  name,  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  16th  December,  1792 — the  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Susana 
[Parker]  Lawrence*  To  the  endowment  of  a  bright,  active  mind  and 
sanguine  happy  temperament,  was  added  only  the  hardy  and  whole- 
some discipline  of  a  pious  New  England  country  household, — and 
the  meagre  attainments  of  a  District  School,  with  the  higher  advantages 
for  a  few  months  of  an  Academy  in  his  native  village,  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  when  he  entered  Boston,  ^  a  poor  lad  with  a  bundle 
under  his  arm,  and  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  his 
whole  fortune,"  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  the  importing 
house  of  his  brother  Amos  Lawrence.  From  such  beginnings,  and 
without  the  aid  of  family  connection  and  wealth,  by  the  steady  exer- 
aae  of  the  homely  and  practical  virtues  of  integrity,  industry, 
courage,  promptitude,  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  perseverance, 
he  attained  a  commercial,  political,  and  social  eminence,  not  surpassed 
by  any  citizen  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  For  years  even 
before  his  death--onet  who  is  a  Bostonian  in  every  fibre  of  his  being, 
with  a  patriotism  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  country, 
remarked  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "When  an  act  of  great 
and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its  eyes 
on  none  but  him.^ 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  he  was  taken  by  his  brother  Amos, 
into  partnership,  and  together,  under  the  firm  of  A.  &i  A.  Lawrenoe — 
these  two  brothers,  entered  on  a  career  of  large  commercial  transac- 
tions— first  in  the  foreign,  but  afterward  in  domestic  trade — and 
finally  of  great  manufacturing  operations,  by  which,  while  they  amassed 
great  estates  for  themselves,  and  helped  to  develope  the  resources  and 
material  prosperity  of  their  city,  state,  and  country — they  at  the  same 
time  gave  beaatiful  exhibitions  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth  in  relieving 

*  A  brief  notice  of  the  family  of  Samtiel  Lawrence,  wlU  be  given  In  a  tketch  of  Amos  Law- 
rence—the fimrth  eon.  In  connection  with  a  History  of  WiUiama  CoUegef  and  Lawrence 
Academy,  of  which  inatitutiona  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  The  life  of  this  truly 
good  man,  and  noble  hearted  merchant,  published  by  Gould  St  Lincoln,  Boston,  should  ba 
placed  in  every  School  Library,  and  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  the  country. 

t  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wlothrop,  in  an  Address  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  Faneuil  HaU,  on  the  occ»> 
•ion  of  the  death  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  on  the  90th  of  August,  1956. 
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deBtitation  and  miBfortuDe,  and  in  ministering  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  societj.  Their  sncceae  and  lives  hare  added 
lustre  to  the  mercantile  profession  of  Boston,  and  their  names  are 
indissolublj  connected  with  the  growth  of  two  great  cities — Lowell 
and  Lawrence-— on  sites,  where  the  land  was  almost  useless  for  ordinary 
agricultural  purposes,  to  a  capital  invested  in  various  forms  of  produc- 
tive industry  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  homes,  churches, 
schools,  librariesi  and  all  other  aids  and  appliances  of  intelligence, 
independence,  comfort^  and  virtue,  such  as  no  two  manu&ctnrii^  com- 
munities in  the  old  world  can  show.  While  engaged  in  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  own  business,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  prompt  to  con- 
sider and  aid,  by  sharing  the  risk,  any  enterprise  which  promised  not 
so  much  great  return  in  dividends  to  those  immediately  interested,  as 
public  utility,  in  which  those  who  are  most  backward  to  help  in  the 
start|  are  sure  to  step  in  to  reap  the  private  emolument  in  the  end. 
Many  of  the  great  railroads  and  other  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  and  out  of  New  England, — of  national  and  interaalioDal 
importance,  received  his  prompt  and  liberal  support 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  seek  public  life,  but  when  he  accepted  an 
official  trust,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with  his  whole  heart,  whether 
as  chairman  of  a  political  meeting,  or  member  of  a  working  committee ; 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  or  as  her  representative  abroad.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston 
for  one  term,  and  in  1834,  and  1839,  he  represented  Suffolk  District 
in  the  National  Congress.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  settle  the  North  Eaa- 
tem  Boundary  question,  then  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1848,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  nomination  to  the  high  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  1849,  was  tendered  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
Secretaryships  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor.  He  accepted  in 
the  same  year,  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  To  all  these  positions  he  was  promoted  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  by  such  majorities,  or  under  such  dr- 
cumstances  as  showed  the  pubUo  confidence  in  his  integri^,  ability, 
and  patriotism.  In  every  office,  while  he  acted  out  to  the  fall  cir- 
cumference of  his  duty,  and  to  the  fullest  realization  of  public  confi- 
dence and  anticipation,  he  at  the  same  time  used  the  influence  of 
his  wealth  and  position  to  minister  in  lai^e  measure  to  the  sodal  and 
individual  happiness  of  his  townsmen  and  countrymen.  The  credit 
of  American  skill  and  industry  in  the  Great  London  Exhibition  of 
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1861,  was  saved  from  public  disgrace,  and  a  lai*ge  number  of  Ameri- 
can inventors,  medianics,  manufacturers,  from  sore  disappointment, 
by  the  prompt  and  liberal  advances  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  another  noble  specimen  o£  tbe  American  merchant 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  in  his  own  home  in  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  Aug., 
1855,  and  was  buried  on  the  22d,  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn,  that  quiet  and  attractive  Garden  of  Graves,  which  his  liberality 
•nd  public  spirit  had  helped  to  create  and  adorn.  His  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  were  attended  with  such  demonstrations  of  wide 
spread  and  deep-felt  sorrow  and  respect  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  his 
great  private  virtues,  and  public  services  could  inspire,  and  which  are 
seldom  accorded  even  to  one,  holding  the  highest  oflScial  station,  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  public  duties  and  relations.  His  illness  with  its 
varying  aspects  from  day  to  day,  was  announced  by  telegraph  and  the 
press,  as  foreshadowing  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  whole  country.  The  tidings  of  his  death  called 
forth  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  from  the  many  Charitable 
and  Literary  Associations  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  benefac- 
tor ; — and  old  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  he  had  presided  over  many  large 
assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  crowded  on  the  20th  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  profession  and  pursuit,  and  every  public  institution 
of  education  and^  beneficence,  to  join  in  resolutions  and  addresses 
expressive  of  the  common  bereavement  On  the  22d,  when  he  was 
borne  from  his  own  home  to  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant,  and  regular  worshipper, — the  great  men  and  all 
daflses  of  the  community — college  professors  and  mechanics,  judges 
and  merchants,  statesmen  and  divines,  rich  men  and  poor,  flocked 
together  to  mingle  their  common  grief  over  the  coffin  of  a  common 
friend.  After  solemn  and  appropriate  religious  observances,  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  procession  moved  away 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  he  loved  so  well,  under  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  with  minute  guns  firing. 

From  the  many  addresses  and  notices  which  his  death  called  forth, 
we  select  a  large  portion  of  that  made  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  presenting  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  services  and 
private  virtues  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  drawn  by  one  "  who  having  walked 
side  by  side  with  him  for  for^  years,  and  acted  with  him  confidenti- 
ally on  many  important  occasions  public  and  private,  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made 
him  so  respected  and  valued  a  member  of  the  community .*• 

^  It  would  be  an  siiMSMiisble  aod  Boperflaons,  though  a  grateful  tsek,  before  dkh 

"T"Wy,— eompoeed  of  the  neigbbon,  the  aseodatee,  the  fellow-oittiena  of  our 

I  friend,— to  attempt  minutely  to  relate  his  career  or  delineate  his  oharaoter. 
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teed  BObfo  tarvlM  to  Aa  eommiiiiitj,  Imt  alwqps  as  «  prifate  mail.  He  i 
to  Mm  h  in  no  other  oapaoity.  He  reaited,  m  mobh  as  pOHsUe,  all  ■olichatkna 
to  enter  pablic  life.  He  eerred  a  little  while  in  our  mnnioipal  oonndb  md  ev 
Slate  Legialatnre,  hot  eicaped  as  aoon  as  poaible.  He  aerred  two  terma  m  Coo- 
greoi,  with  honor  and  good  repato.  He  bnmght  to  that  market  artidee  with 
whieh  it  ia  not  orentooked ;  aonnd,  reliable,  praotioal  knowledge,  and  freedom 
from  electkmeering  pnrieeto.  He  rendered  the  moat  important  aid  aa  one  of  the 
oonuninionen  on  behav  of  Mawaohnf  tin,  in  the  n^gooiation  of  the  North  Eait- 
em  Boondary  qoeition.    He  was  oflbred  a  acat  in  General  Tiytor'a  Cabinet, 


whioh  wa>  promptly  declined ;  and,  when  the  nmnion  to  London  was  plaeed  at 
his  disposal,  he  held  it  long  onder  adrisement  While  he  was  deliberatiBg 
whether  to  aooept  the  place,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  oonmilt  me,  natarally  sap- 
posing  I  ooold  gire  him  partioolar  infermation  as  to  the  doties  of  the  oflbse ;  and, 
remarking  that  it  would  depend  in  a  ooosiderable  degree  on  my  report,  whether 
he  aooepted  it  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me  "  whether  there  was 
aov  real  foundation,  in  troth,  for  the  ancient  epigrammatk)  jest,  that  ^  an  ambas> 
saaor  is  a  person  sent  to  a  foreign  government  to  toll  lies  for  his  own,"  adding, 
that,  if  that  was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  np ;  he  had  nerer  yet  told  a  lie, 
and  wps  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fil^-az.'*  I  told  him  *  '*  I  could  answer 
for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never  aaid  a  word  or  written  •  line 
whieh,  as  for  as  my  own  character  or  that  of  my  government  was  coneeraed,  I 
should  have  been  unwiUinff  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ; "  and  this  ex- 
planation, he  said,  removed  one  of  his  soruples.  I  enoonraged  Urn,  of  couee,  to 
aooept  the  mission;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known  to  the  oountry  and  to 
Europe  ^  success  equal  to  diat  of  any  of  his  predeoesson,  living  or  dead,  however 
distinguished.  His  genial  disposition,  his  affitble  mannera,  his  prinody  hospitality, 
hie  appropriate  speedies  at  puMio  meetings  and  entertainments, — not  stadied  ha- 
rsngues,  not  labored  disqnintions,  —but  brief^  animated,  oordial  appeals  to  the  good 
feelings  of  the  audience, — topics  pertinent  to  the  occasions, — the  tone  cheerfbl  and 
radiant  with  good  temper, — ^livdy  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  international 
ff^pathy, — these  were  the  manly  and  honest  wilce  with  whioh  he  won  the  Rng- 
lish  heart  His  own  government,  (first  duty  of  a  foreign  minister),  was  foithfoOy 
served.  Hie  government  to  which  he  was  accredited  waa  oonciliiyked.  The  bun- 
neas  confided  to  him,  (and  it  is  at  all  times  immense),  was  aUy  transacted.  Tbe 
oenvenienoe  of  a  host  of  traveling  countrymen  promoted.  The  publie  in  England 
gntSfied.  What  more  could  be  done  or  desired  t  His  success,  as  1  have  said, 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  Us  predecessors ;  perhiq»I  ought  tonse  a  stronger 
term. 

He  oame  home,  and  returned  to  private  life,  the  aaroe  man.  He  resumed  his 
place  in  his  happy  home,  m  his  counting-house,  in  the  cirde  of  friends,  and 
wherever  duty  was  to  be  performed,  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  aif  pri- 
vate life  I  will  not  follow  him,  exoept  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  charaoter 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly  allnded,  I  mean 
his  beneficence ;  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  And 
here  I  will  say  of  him,  what  I  heard  President  John  Qnin(r^  Adams  say  of  another 
merohaDt  prince  of  Boston  (Col.  Perkins)  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  **  he  had  tbe  fortane  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  lai^r  Xham  his 
fortune,  ss  that  was  than  a  beggar's."  i  will  say  of  him  what  was  said  of  his 
lamented  brother,  Amos,  that  ^  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  somebody." 
Sir,  he  gave  constantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and,  as  I  ventore  to  affirm  wjtfa- 
ont  certainly  knowing  Uie  foct,  every  day  of  his  life.  His  bounty  sometimes  de- 
scended in  copious  showera,  and  sometimes  distilled  in  gentle  dews.  He  gave 
munificent  sums  publicly,  where  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by  way  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  others;  and,  for  oftener,  his  benefootions  followed  humble  want  to  her 
retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the  earthly  steward  of  his 
bonnhr.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which  evinced,  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that  makes  a  man,  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its  vital  principle,  that  whioh  brought  all  his 
onalities  into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  principle ;  the  foith,  the  hope  of 
uhs  gospel.  This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  l&e  diis,— other  lips  and  another  oooa- 
aion  will  do  it  justice,  but  this  it  waa  which  gave  foil  tone  to  his  ohanoter,  and 
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whidi  bore  Urn  throogh  the  laet  grwi  trial,  lliie  it  ii  whieh  must  oonsole  u 
under  bii  irreporoble  Ion,  and  administer  eomfi>rt  to  those  with  whose  sorrow  the 
stranger  intermeddleth  not" 

Of  hiB  many  acts  and  bequeats  for  educational  and  cbaritable  pur- 

poaes,  hia  founding  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the  giti 

to  Harvard  College  of  $100,000,  and  his  provision  in  his  Will  of 

$50,000,  for  the  erection  of  Comfortable  Hom/u  for  the  industrious 

and  temperate  poor,  are  the  most  signal.    Of  the  first  enough  baa 

been  said  in  general  explanation,*  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett 

Respecting  the  last  we  publish  that  portion  of  the  Will,  transcribed 

from  the  Probate  Records  of  Boston,  as  best  explaining  his  own  object, 

and  afibrding  a  good  model  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  and  do 

likewise. 

Hsring  heretofoTe  contribated  from  time  to  time,  as  has  seemed  to  me  jost  snd 
proper,  to  the  rarious  beneroleiit  institations  and  Charitable  Societies  of  Boitoii, 
ana  as  moat  of  the  pablie  charities  among  ua  are  now  well  established,  and  so  far  pro- 
Tided  for,  that  their  support,  while  properir  snd  nsefhlly  eondacted,  may  be  safely 
left  to  a  community  like  that  of  Boston,  I  oo  not  now  deem  it  necessaiy  to  make  anv 
gifts  or  bequests  to  those  purposes,  but  prefer  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  that  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  might  derote  to  them,  to  another  object  not  less  important 
but  which  has  not  receiTed  ao  much  of  the  public  attention ;  and  as  it  has  long  sf^peared 
to  me  that  in  no  way  could  the  welfare  of  the  poor  be  more  promoted  than  by  proriding 
for  them  honest  and  industrious,  comfortable,  and  healthy  habitations,  st  such  rsasonable 
rents  as  shall  be  within  their  means,  and  thus  affonling  them  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
of  fsmily  happiness  and  Tirtue,  **  A  Homx^  and  desiring  ss  ftr  ss  in  me  lies  to  aid  in 
this  object,  hoping  thst  should  the  ezperimenU  lately  commenced  in  this  behalf  be 
successful,  others  msy  be  induced  to  join  in  this  pronaotion  of  ao  desirable  a  puiposs. 
X  do  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son  James  Lawrence,  and  to  my  friends 
I.  IngeraoU  Bowditch  and  Geoige  H.  Knhn,  all  of  aaid  Boston,  or  to  such  of  them  as 
shall  accept  this  trust,  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  hold  the  ssme  to  them  the 
ssid  Lawrence,  Bowditch,  and  Kuhn,  and  their  assigns,  the  sunriTois  of  them  and  their 
assigns,  snd  the  surriyor  of  them,  his  hein,  ezecatofs,  sdministratora,  and  assigns, 
but  in  trust  nevertheless  for  the  uses  and  purposes  following,  namelir— that  the  aaid 
Trustees  shsU  ss  soon  ss  eonveniently  may  be  after  the  payment  and  receipt  of  the 
ssid  sum,  expend  the  same  in  the  parchase  of  such  suitable  parcel  or  parcels  of  land, 
as  tbay  may  consider  best  adwted  to  the  purpose,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
erection  thereon  of  Model  Loogins  Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  same  to  be  built  and 
arranged  ibr  the  scoommodstion  of  fsmilies,  with  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  occupants  and  the  proper  yentilation  and  deanlineaa  of  their  tenemenu ; 
and  upon  the  further  tniat  to  cause  and  pennit  the  aaid  houaea  and  tenements  when  so 
oreeted  snd  completed,  to  be  let  to  poor,  temperate,  and  industrious  families  at  such 
reasonable  ronu  as  to  the  said  Trustees  shall  seem  best ;  and  the  nett  yearly  renu  and 
inoome  thereof,  after  deducting  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  paprment  of 
tazea,  (in  case  Uxes  are  ssaessed  on  the  said  property),  and  for  repairs  ana  insurance 
and  such  other  reaaonable  expenses  ss  mar  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  aaid 
trust  including  the  compensation  of  such  Clerk  or  Agent  ss  they  may  require  in  the 
management  of  the  said  trust  sstste,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parte,  one  of  whieh  parts 
shaU  jrearly  and  in  each  year  be  distributed  by  the  said  Trustees  at  their  discretion, 
snd  in  such  proportions,  as  the;^  shall  decide,  among  the  public  charitiea  of  the  City  of 
Beaton,  incorporated  or  otherwise ;  and  the  other  half  part  to  invest  in  some  safe  and 
productive  manner,  and  the  interest  and  income  to  suffer  to  accumulate  until  it  shsll 
constitute  a  fund  of  Ten  thoussnd  dollars,  to  be  applied  when  needed  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  said  tenements  or  lodgins-houses.  Provided,  however,  that  if  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  or  injury  nf  the  said  buildings  by  fire  or  sny  other  oauae,  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  said  reserve  fund  shall  be  reouirsd  in  sddition  to  such  smounu  as  may 
Ds  received  upon  sn^  policies  of  insursnces,  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  said  teae- 
BMats,  before  the  said  fund  shall  have  amounted  to  the  said  sum  often  thousand  dollsn, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  aaid  Trustees  to  spply  the  ssme  or  so  much  ss  may  be  needed 
to  that  purposs.  And  whsnever  and  as  often  as  the  said  fund  shall  by  reason  of  such 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  have  been  reduced  below  the  said 

*  For  History  of  the  l^wreacc  Belentifie  School,  and  the  Gpunsof  Instraotion  sstsblMwd 
ibr  186&-66,  see  post  page,  217. 
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sum  of  ten  Uwuiaiid  doDus,  the  nme  shall  be  soffered  to  aoenmulate  by  the  sdditioa 
and  inrestmeDt  of  one  foU  half  part  of  the  said  nett  yearly  rents  and  income,  and  the 
inteiect  Uiereon  until  it  ahall  reach  that  sum ;  but  whene?er  the  same  shall  amount  to 
the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  then  the  whole  of  the  said  nett  yearly  rents  and 
ineome,  together  with  the  interest  and  income  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
(until  the  said  fund  shsU  be  wanted  for  the  pufirase  of  reboildins),  shall  be  yearly  and 
in  each  Tear  distributed  among  the  public  charitiee  of  the  CitY  of  Boston  as  sforesaid. 
Provided,  however,  that  if  after  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been 
accomulsted  and  inrested  in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Trustees,  be  desinble  and  expedient  to  appropriate  and  expend  the  income  of  the  said 
trust  fund  of  ten  thoussnd  dollars  and  the  halt  part  of  the  nett  yearly  rents  and  income 
before  that  time  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  doUais 
to  the  enlarging  or  improving  of  the  tenements  or  houses  then  erected,  they  shall  have 
the  right  so  to  do.  And  in  ease  either  of  the  said  Trustees  before  named  shall  decline, 
or  be  unable  to  accept  the  said  trust,  as  also  in  case  of  the  decease,  resignation,  or  oon- 
tinned  inability  to  act  of  eiUierof  the  said  Trustees  or  of  any  other  Trustees  who  may 
be  appointed  in  their  stead  as  herein  provided,  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  joint  nomination  ana  choice  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Massschusetta 
Hospital  Lifo  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of  the  Qity  of  Boston,  and  the  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  for  the  time  being,  and  the  new  Trustee  or  Trustees 
thus  appointed  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powera  as  are  herein  granted  to  the 
Trustees  herein  nsmed.  The  Trustees  herein  named  shall  not  be  required  to  sive 
bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust,  nor  shall  the  Trustees  appointed  in 
manner  aforesaid  be  required  to  give  bond,  unless  required  so  to  do  by  the  said 
Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Inaurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  and  the  ssid  Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  majority  of  them.  In  case  the  said 
Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  advisable  and  for  the  further- 
ance and  promotion  ot  the  objects  of  the  trust,  to  sell  the  land  and  buildings  held  by 
them  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  location,  or  procuring  a  better  situation, 
they  shall  have  the  right  so  to  do,  and  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  sell  and 
convey  by  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds,  the  land  and  estates  thus  held  in  trust, 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  purchsse  of  other  suitsble  land  in  Beaton,  and  the 
erection  of  building  thereon,  to  be  held  upon  the  asme  trusts  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes. — The  said  Trustees  shall  yearly  and  in  each  year  render  an  account  of  their 
doings  and  expenditurea  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

This  wisely  guarded  and  munifioent  bequest  to  aid  efforts  vhich  are 
already  begun  to  secure  comfortable  Homes  for  the  Poor,  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  wisest  Charities  which  has  been  established  in  this 
generation,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  educational  or 
humane  movement 

An  "Association  for  building  Model  Lodging   Houses  for  the 

Poor,''  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1851,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence 

was  a  member.    The  Association  has  already  erected  at  an  expense 

of  $40,000  two  houses  with  accommodation  for  forty  families,  on 

Osborne  Place  of  Pleasant  Street  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  the  dty* 

Of  their  operation  for  one  year,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  of  Waireu 

Street  Chapel — whose  ministry  is  among  tlie  extreme  poor  of  the  dty, 

and  who  has  no  o£Sdal  nor  immediate  personal  connection  with  the 

Association,  remarks : 

"  Every  thing  thus  &r  has  ezoeeded  the  most  sanguine  expeotationa,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  indication  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  soooess. 

*  Tns  Association  fos  buiij>imo  Mosbl  Lonaoio  Housss  won  ma  Pooa  had  hs  orirla 
In  a  public  meeting  held  in  Warren  Street  Chapel,  on  the  19th  oi  June  1846.  At  this  meedac 
a  committee,  eonslstlnf  of  8.  H.  Perkins,  Charles  P.  Barnard,  H.  T.  Bowditcb,  Waker  . 
Cbanning,  James  R.  Richards,  D.  R.  Chapman,  and  Edward  Winsk>w,  was  appointed  **IB 
consider  the  expediency  of  proTiding  better  tenements  for  the  Poor."  The  Report  of  this 
oommlttee  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  after  much  research,  and  was  publielied  In  a 
pamphlet  of  thlrtj-sis  pages. 
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Itie  teiuntR  invsriably  twy  ihetr  rent  a  week  in  adTanoe,  widi  an  alaority  and 
oertainty  that  are  the  bait  proofii  of  their  being  oomfbrtabl^  located,  Curly  treated, 
and  folly  satisfied.  To  year  prirate  ear  they  might  testify  to  more  than  that 
Not  a  &y  or  a  dollar  has  been  lost  in  the  rent  aoooont  Hnndreds  of  applicants 
have  be«i  waiting  from  the  banning  in  the  vain  hope  of  vacant  apartments. 
The  few  necessary  regulations  of  the  (S>rporation  have  been  cheerfully  and  com- 
pletely observed.  The  TVostees  by  their  welcome  daily  or  weekly  visits,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Ciroolating  Library,  and  by  other  acts  of  kindness  and  brother- 
hood, have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  deserve  soccess. 

•  «  *  •  Next  to  the  means  of  mental,  moral,  social,  and  reliffions  ooltore, 
and  fiv  above  all  soop  houses  and  every  other  form  of  pnblio  relief  stand  these 
tmly  model  tenements.  Indeed,  of  what  avail  are  our  schools,  our  chapels,  and 
oar  churches,  if  the  pupils  and  hearers  do  not  lodge  and  cannot  live  as  they 
should?" 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  wise  and 
munificent  donation  to  Harvard  CoUege,  was  jnsUj  appreciated  in 
his  own  family,  and  in  the  world  of  Bdenoe,  as  the  following  parti- 
culars will  show. 

After  reading  his  brother's  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  accompanjing  his  donation  of  |50,000, 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  addressed  him  the  following  note  :* 

"  Wkdnisdat  Moenino,  June  9, 1847. 

Dbab  BaoTHKa  Abbott  :— I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  what  I  feel,  and 
therefore  write  a  w<Hrd  to  say  that  I  thank  God  I  am  spared  to  this  day  to  see 
accomplished  by  one  so  near  and  dear  to  me  this  last  best  work  ever  done  by  one 
of  our  name,  which  will  prove  a  better  title  to  true  nobility,  than  any  {h>m  the 
potentates  of  the  world.  It  is  more  honorable,  and  more  to  be  coveted,  than  the 
iughest  political  station  in  our  country,  purchased  as  those  stations  often  are  by 
time-serving.  It  is  to  impress  on  unborn  millions  the  great  truth  that  our  talents 
are  trusts  committed  to  us  for  use,  and  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  Master  calls. 
Hiis  maffnificent  plan  is  the  great  thhig  which  vou  will  see  carried  on^  if  your  life 
is  q>ared ;  and  you  may  well  cherish  it  as  tae  thing  nearest  your  heart  It 
enriches  your  descendants  in  a  way  that  mere  money  never  can  do,  and  is  a  better 
investment  than  any  one  you  have  ever  made. 

Tour  aflfeotionate  brother  Amos 

To  Abbott  Lawbinob." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend^  soon  after,  the  same  brother  writes :  **This 
noble  plan  is  worthy  of  him :  and  I  can  say  truly  to  you  that  I  feel 
enlarged  by  his  doing  it.  Instead  of  our  sons  going  to  France,  and 
other  foreign  lands  for  instruction,  here  will  be  a  place,  second  to  no 
other  on  earth,  for  such  teaching  as  our  country  stands  now  in  abso- 
lute need  of."  These  expressions  of  approbation  from  one  with  whom 
he  had  taken  counsel  not  only  in  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
operations,  by  which  these  large  fortunes  had  been  amassed,  but  in 
plans  for  expending  the  fortunes  thus  accumulated,  in  advancing 
great  public  interests,  as  well  as  in  private  charities — ^must  ha^  been 
particularly  precious. 

In  his  last  painful  illness,  when  ^  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  we  think  of  most  pleas- 

*  EJEtracta  from  th«  Diary  snd  CorrespoBdcaec  of  the  late  Amos  Lawreoee ;  edited  by  his 
son.  P.  2M.    Boston :  Gould  *  Lincoln.    186S. 
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antly,"  Mr.  Lawrenee  reoeived  a  letter  from  ProC  Benjanun  Peiroe,  of 

Cambridge,  (than  whom  there  can  be  named  no  one  more  competent 
to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  sdentific  training),  respect- 
ing '*  the  magnificent  examinations  "^  of  the  students  of  the  Scientific 
School,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July 
and  from  which,  we  subjoin  extracts :  — 

**  A  portion  of  the  pupils  examined  were  in  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Engineering.  The  appearaaoe  of 
the  students  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect;  and,  with  those  in 
the  Chemical  department,  I  have  been  especially  astonished  at  their 
brilliant  success.  Their  replies  were  uniformly  characterized  with  high 
precision  and  accuracy ;  and,  the  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  they 
exhibited  a  familiarity  worthy  of  masters  in  science,  evinced  the  ex- 
tent and  thoroughness  of  their  attainments.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  a  new  era  of  American  education  has  really  commenced  with  this 
BchooL  *  *  These  magnificent  examinations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted with  such  extreme  privacy,  but  the  public  should  be  induced 
to  attend  them  as  freely  as  those  of  West  Point,  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  •  •  j  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  which  has  been  at  length  attained ;  and,  it  must 
smooth  the  piUow  of  your  sickness  to  feel  that  your  noble  endowment 
is  beginning  to  return  a  hundred  fold  in  blessings  to  the  country,  and 
in  benedictions  upon  its  generous  founder.  You  must  greatly  reioioe 
that  the  great  and  greatly  loved  man  (Prof.  Agassiz),  whom  you  have 
placed  with  us  as  a  colleague,  is  at  length  enabled  to  bless  America 
with  the  rich  productions  of  his  fertile  genius.'' 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  occurred  during  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  iA  Provi- 
dence. After  announcing  the  &ct,  Vtot  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  introduced  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  the  members  of  the  Association  with  the  bereaved 
&mily,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  public  loss  in  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  science  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
identified  his  name  forever  with  its  progress  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Scientific  School.  These  resolutions  were  sustained  with  much  ftel- 
ing  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Hon.  S.  B.  Bug- 
gies, of  New  York,  Prof.  SiUiman,  of  Yale  College,  and  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  adopted 
by  each  member  rising  in  his  seat 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1819,  Katharine 
Bigelow,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford,  who 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  held  high  State  offices, 
those  of  Speaker  and  Councellor  for  many  years.  Eight  dluldrsD 
were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  died  in  in&ncy.  Hie 
other  five  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  are  all  married  and  all 
reside  in  Boston. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  in  which  he  lived,  as  a  bright  example  of  profes- 
sional probity,  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  success;  by  the  city,  to  whose 
prosperity  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  of  whose  numerous  humane 
and  literary  institutions  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  by  the  poor, 
whom  he  never  forgot  while  living,  and  whose  comfortable  homes  he 
will  multiply  when  dead.  By  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  his  presence  will  be  associated  with  high  honor,  incorrupt 
integrity,  cordial  hospitality,  a  true  and  generous  patriotism,  and 
the  noble  graces  of  a  christian  faith.  In  the  wide  republic  of  letters 
and  science,  which  knows  no  boundaries  of  city  or  country,  his  name 
will  be  associated  now  and  in  all  coming  time,  with  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  as  the  founder  of  its  Sdentific  Sch9ol — as  one,  who  in  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke,  **  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  happiness,  during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life 
strains  with  all  the  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  its  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  generations  of  generations  as  the  guardian,  the  pro- 
tector, and  the  nourisher  of  mankind.** 

*  Of  Mr.  I^awrence't  Educational  dooal  ions  and  bequetu,beiid«i  th«  mun  of  SlOOiOOOto  tha 
SelanUfie  Bebool  at  Cambiidf  e,  and  tCOtOOO  to  the  Model  Lodfftoc  Houact,  we  may  add  tht 
gift  of  •4/X)0  to  the  Enf  Uah  High  School  and  Latin  School  («2,000  to  each),  aa  a  Aind  for 
amraal  prizra,  ^fiOO  to  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  and  $5,000  to  the  Franklin  Library  of 
Lawrence.  His  Pastor  aaya :  **  He  was  In  the  habit  of  glTtng  during  his  life,  to  erery  meri- 
lorloas  public  otijcet,  vrwy  benerolent  Institution,  erery  Incorporated  charity,  and  erery 
•BBociation  of  a  mere  priTate  nature  for  the  relief  of  want."  The  amount  of  these  donation* 
exceed  $3SOfl00,  while  his  prirate  charitlea  were  numerous  and  constant,  ranging  from  19000 
to  SGOODa  year.  Of  them  Dr.  Lothrop,  In  his  Diacourse,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  funeral, 
neoilona  the  following  u  baying  been  **  made  known  to  me  amid  a  scene  of  interest  and 
solemnity,  that  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  At  the  close  nf  the  funeral  services  on  Wednesday, 
while  crowds  were  passing  up  this  alale,  to  took  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  aa  I  was  standing 
here  just  beneath  the  pulpit,  a  gentleman,  who  I  saw  at  once  was  a  clergyman,  came,  and 
'  addreaslng  me  by  name,  aaked  If  he  might  speak  to  me  a  moment.  My  reply  wa% '  Can  you 
not  chose  some  other  time  1  I  can  not  attend  to  any  bualncas  amid  this  scene  and  with  that 
body  lying  these.'  His  saswer  was,  rapid  aa  he  could  speak,  as  If  his  heart  was  bursting  for 
otttmnce,  and  with  lean  streaming  down  hia  cheeks,  *  I  must  leaye  the  city  at  two  o'clock 
and  must  speak  now.  It  Is  of  him  who  has  left  that  body  I  would  speak.  Eighteen  years 
ago  I  was  a  poor  boy  in  this  city,  without  means,  and  without  ftlends.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Mechanica*  Apprsntieea*  AssoelatloB.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  one  of  our  meetings.  Be 
heard  me  deliyer  an  essay  I  had  written.  He  spoke  to  me  sfterward»— Inquired  into  my  cir* 
enmstanees  and  character.  I  made  known  to  him  my  wants  and  wishes.  He  furnished  me 
with  means  to  acquhre  an  education ;  when  prepared,  told  me  Harrard  was  best,  but  to  go  to 
what  college  I  liked.  I  went  to  the  Wealeyan  VnlTersity.  He  supported  me  at  It.  I  am  now 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  In  the  State  of  New  Tork.  I  saw  hia  death  in  the  paper  and  a  notice 
of  his  ftineral  to-day.  I  came  on  to  attend  It.  He  waa  my  greatest  benefactor.  I  owe  It  to 
him  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  I  am  not  the  only  one  be  has 
be^Md  thna.  God  will  accept  him.  I  foU  that  I  must  say  this  to  some  one,  to  whom  can  I 
better  say  it  than  to  his  clergyman  1'  and  with  this  he  hurried  away,  leaving  me  only  time  to 
learn  his  name  and  receWe  from  him  a  kind  promise  to  write  to  me." 
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AUGUST,  1843.  /^  * 

i  JAbnii  y 

'^^   Or  ctHft^rti^^ 
THE   HON.  JOHN  HOLMES. 

The  Hon.  John  Holmes  died  at  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
July  7,  1843,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  This  gentleman, 
from  long  practice  at  the  bar,  and  the  space  he  has  occupied  in 
public  attention,  is  entitled  from  us  to  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  state,  and  died  at  his 
post.  He  was  also  a  veteran  politician,  and  was  longer  and  more 
busily  occupied  on  the  field  of  party  warfare,  than  any  of  his  con- 
tcmpories,  who  have  survived  him.  We  therefore  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  his  services  and  chfiracter. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  the  second  son  of  Malachiah  Holmes,  and  was 
born  at  Kingston,  Massachusetts,  in  March,  1773.  His  early  life 
was  passed  as  a  manufacturer  in  the  extensive  iron  works  of  his 
father,  at  that  place.  He  was  seen  toiling  at  the  furnace  by  a  col- 
legian, the  temporary  schoolmaster*  of  the  village,  who,  being 
attracted  by  his  intelligence,  advised  his  father  to  educate  him. 
The  hint  was  improved,  and  in  December,  1792,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  twenty,  he  took  his  first  lessons  in  Cheever's  Latin  Acci- 
dence, at  the  town  school.  His  friend,  on  leaving  the  school  in  the 
spring,  commended  young  Holmes,  who  had  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  to  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Willis, 
the  venerable  minister  of  Kingston.  He  was  admitted  at  Brown 
University  one  year  in  advance,  in  1793,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  although  he 
labored  under  serious  disadvantage,  for  want  of  early  training ;  he 
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enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  college  companions  by  his  good  hu- 
mor, his  frank  and  amiable  manners.  The  same  fearlessness,  the 
same  easy  and  independent  manner  characterized  him  there,  as  in 
the  subsequent  periods  of  his  life.  Among  his  classmates,  were 
Tristram  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Aldricb, 
of  Vermont,  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
O.  Simmons,  of  South  Carolina.'  He  was  graduated  with  a  re- 
spectable appointment  in  1796,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
professional  studies  with  Benjamin  Whitman,  who  then  resided  at 
Hanover,  and  was  in  full  and  distinguished  practice  in  the  Old 
Colony.  He  was  a  diligent  student  in  this  situation,  and  fully  bent 
on  success  in  his  profession. 

On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1799,  he  resolved  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  eastern  country,  a  remote  and  comparatively  im- 
known  region,  but  aflbrding  to  the  enterprising  and  intelligent 
adventurer,  an  eminent  promise  of  success,  and  an  ample  field  of 
professional  labor.  He  established  himself  in  September,  1799,  at 
Alfred,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  Maine,  then  a  district  of  the  town 
of  Sandford,  and  containing  but  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.  It  was  not  incorporated  until  1808  ;  still  it  afforded 
a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  a  talented  young  man  to  rise  in 
the  profession.  He  was  for  several  years  the  only  lawyer  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  titles  to  land  in  that  part  of  the  county  were 
in  an  imperfect  and  unsettled  state ;  the  settlers  had  made  their 
pitches  upon  vacant  spots,  in  what  was  called  the  FlueUen  or  PhU- 
lips  grant,  and  made  their  improvements  without  a  shadow  of  title ; 
the  proprietors  had  just  begun  to  make  an  investigation  of  their 
rights.  Mr.  Holmes  was  employed  by  them  for  this  purpose,  and 
pursued  the  inquiry  and  the  prosecution  of  the  claims  with  great 
industry  and  success."    Many  actions  were  necessarily  brought. 


'  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  a  ripe  scholar,  had  jast  been  inaugurated  president 
of  this  college,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twenty-foar  years. 

'  Lieutenant  William  Phillips,  son  of  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  moved  to 
Saco,  in  1660.  He  was  a  land  ipeadator^  fully  equal  to  any  in  modern  times.  In 
1661.  he  purchased  of  the  Indian  Sagamore,  Fluellen,  a  tract  of  land  about  eight 
miles  square,  including  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Sandford,  Alfred,  and  Water* 
liorough.  He  also  purchased  in  1664  a  large  tract  extending  up  the  Saco  river, 
fifteen  miles  above  the  falls  at  Saco.  He  had  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  settlements  on  the  river.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1676,  on  account  of  the 
Indian  war  which  had  just  broken  out,  and  the  same  year  conveyed  the  Fluellen 
tract  to  two  of  his  sons,  and  several  other  of  his  connections,  one  of  whom  was 
Sandford,  the  son  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband,  who  had  been  secretary  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  tract  was  first  caUed  Phllipstown,  afterwards  Sandford,  irom  the  aon 
ibove  mentioned. 
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and  much  and  exasperated  litigation  was  the  consequence,  which 
called  forth  great  legal  talent  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  a  id 
settled  some  very  important  questions  in  the  law  of  real  estate. 
The  statement  of  one  of  these  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Dane  of  Beverly 
appeared  as  counsel,  may  be  found  in  7  Dane's  Abridgment,  697. 
The  discussion  of  the  points  in  this  case  produced  some  little  ex- 
citement between  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  the  counsel,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Dane,  toward  whom  the  judge  expressed  himself 
with  some  impatience,  in  regard  to  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  a  writ 
of  right.  These  cases  brought  Mr.  Holmes  into  extensive  practice, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  real  estate ;  and  his 
fees  were  not  inconsiderable.  The  counsel  upon  the  other  side 
complained  to  him  that  he  received  all  the  emoluments,  while  they 
had  to  bear  heavy  biurdens.* 

The  courts  in  York,  beside  their  own  lawyers  were  attended  by 
the  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  Mr.  Symmes,  and  Solicitor  Da- 
vis of  Portland,  some  New  Hampshire  lawyers,  and  occasionally 
by  professional  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  and  were  made  the 
occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  sport  and  hilarity.*  This  collection  of 
lawyers,  jurors,  suitors,  and  witnesses,  fidled  up  the  small  villages 
in  which  the  courts  were  held,  and  the  public  houses  could  not 
afford  comfortable  accommodation  for  the  persons  that  thronged 
them.  It  was  quite  a  privilege,  enjoyed  by  few,  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
rate bed,  far  more  a  separate  chamber.  These  meetings  were  the 
occasion  of  much  dissipation,  in  which  many  members  of  the  bar  were 
no  ascetics.     Scenes  of  frolic  and  waggery  are  still  remembered 


•  At  the  time  Mr.  Holmes  commenced  practice,  the  supreme  court  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Dana,  and  Justices  Paine,  Bradbury,  Nathan  Gushing,  and 
Da%ves,  and  was  held  at  York  once  a  year.  The  common  pleas  consisted  of  Natha- 
niel Wells,  Edward  Cutts,  Jonas  Clark,  and  Simon  Frye,  none  of  whom  were  edu- 
cated as  lawyers.  There  were  three  terms  a  year  of  this  court,  held  at  York, 
Waterborougb,  and  Biddeford. 

'  The  judges  and  the  lawyers,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  generally 
performed  their  circuits  on  horseback,  and  often  met  with  poor  fare  and  rough 
usage  ;  but  when  they  could  not  get  a  good  dinner,  they  would  contrive  to  have  a 
good  laugh,  to  which  Judge  Paine,  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  late  Judge  George  Thacher, 
contributed  no  little  of  the  attic  seasoning  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
jokes  were  often  more  practical  than  refined.  The  mail  was  also  transported  on 
horseback.  It  is  related  that  a  respectable  lawyer  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing through  Saco  woods,  met  the  mail-carrier,  and  expecting  a  letter  from  home 
by  the  mail,  which  only  came  once  or  twice  a  week,  he  expressed  to  the  post-rider, 
his  desire  to  obtain  the  letter.  He  took  off  his  mail  bag  without  hesitation,  poured 
the  contents  upon  the  ground,  and  they  both  went  to  work  searching  for  the  desired 
Direct.  The  letter  having  been  found,  the  carrier  quietly  deposited  the  remaining 
budget  in  hii  bag,  and  pursued  his  way. 
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which  would  shock  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. The  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  bar  in  that  day  of  the  robe 
and  the  wig,  were  very  apt  to  be  kft  in  the  court  room  —  they 
were  seldom  seen  in  the  bar  room.  Mr.  Holmes  contributed  his 
share  to  the  amusement  of  his  associates.  At  one  time  he  offici- 
ated as  the  priest  in  a  mock  marriage  of  one  of  the  bar  witba  lively 
girl  of  the  village,  in  which  the  parties  jimiped  over  the  broomstick. 
The  affair  was  reported  by  a  wag  to  Judge  Cutts,  a  feeble  member 
of  the  judiciary,  as  involving  his  friend,  Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  serious 
dilemma,  for  having  performed  a  ceremony  for  which  he  was  not 
legally  qualified.  The  judge  was  only  relieved  from  the  pain  this 
intelligence  gave  him,  by  the  assurance  of  Judge  Wells  that  the 
whole  matter  was  a  joke. 

The  number  of  lawyers  in  Maine,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Holmes 
accession  to  the  bar  was  forty-three,  ot  whom  nine  resided  in  the 
county  of  York,  which  then  included  Oxford,  and  was  the  most 
populous  county  in  the  district.^  Those  in  York,  were  the  late 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mellen  in  Biddeford,  Cyrus  King  in  Saco,  Dud- 
ley Hubbard,  Temple  Hovey,  and  Edward  P.  Hayman  in  Ber- 
wick, Joseph  Thomas  and  George  W.  Wallingford  in  Kennebunk, 
Judah  Dana  in  Fryburg,  and  Nicholas  Emery  in  Parsonsfield. 
Beside  these,  the  bar  of  Maine  then  contained  the  rich  names  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  Mr.  Justice  Wilde,  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Davis,  afterwards  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
man,  then  of  New  Gloucester,  William  Symmes,  and  Salmon 
Chase  of  Portland,  and  Silas  Lee  of  Wiscasset,  who  was  after- 
wards  a  member  of  congress,  and  fourteen  years  United  States 
Attorney  for  Maine.  These  all  were  distinguished  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  most  of  them  in  public  life.  Of  the  forty-three,  but  eight 
are  now  living,  viz.,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Whitman,  Judge  Wilde, 
Judge  Dana,  Judge  Emery,  Benjamin  Hasey  of  Topsham,  Judge 
Bailey  of  WL^icasset,  and  Allen  Gilnmn  of  Bangor.  Mr.  Holmes, 
although  senior  in  years  to  several  of  these,  was  the  yoimgest  at 
the  bar. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  not  of  the  first  order.  He 
handled  the  weapons  of  wit  with  more  skill  and  effect  than  those 
of  a  severe  logic,  although  he  was  not  deficient  in  that  prime  qual- 
ity of  a  sound  jurist.  The  force  of  his  argument  was  sometimes 
weakened  or  at  least  appeared  to  be  less  close  and  stringent,  by  the 
propensity  he  had,  and  which  he  seemed  not  able  to  control,  of 


*  The  population  of  York  county  was  then  34,000,  of  Maine,  151,000. 
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mingling  in  its  texture  the  gay  threads  of  wit  and  anecdote.  He  was 
quick  of  perception,  and  seized  readily  upon  a  weak  point  of  his 
adversary,  which  by  a  great  facility  of  language  and  infinite  good 
humor,  he  turned  to  the  best  account.  Whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  exhibiting  his  opponent  in  a  ridiculous  position,  no 
person  could  better  avail  himself  of  the  occasion.  An  opportunity 
of  this  kind  was  furnished  him  in  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  some  subject  connected  with 
nullification.  Mr.  Tyler,  we  believe,  alluding  to  the  satirical  re- 
mark of  John  Randolph,  some  years  previous,  which  designated 
certain  active  politicians  as  partners,  under  the  name  of  "  James 
Madison,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Holmes  and  the  Devil,"  inquired, 
with  a  view  to  reproach  Mr.  Holmes,  what  had  become  of  that 
celebrated  firm.  Mr.  Holmes  immediately  sprung  upon  his  feet, 
and  said,  '^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  what  has  become 
of  that  firm ;  the  first  member  is  dead,  the  second  has  gone  into 
retirement,  and  the  last  has  gone  over  to  the  NuUifiers,  and  is  now 
electioneering  among  the  gentleman's  constituents !  and  thus  the 
partnership  is  legally  dissolved."  The  laugh  produced  on  the 
occasion  was  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Tyler. 

In  his  discus^ons  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Holmes  often  carried  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent  too  far  for  good  taste  or  ultimate  benefit  to  his 
client ;  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  an  opponent,  is  not  al- 
ways to  gain  a  cause ;  he  was  yet  very  successful  with  the  jury 
and  a  popular  advocate,  and  became  and  continued  for  several 
years  the  leader  of  the  York  bar.  Wit  and  humor  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  ;  they  effloresced  on  all  occasions,  at  the  bar, 
in  the  legislature  and  in  private  life,  and  he  delighted  in  their  dis- 
play. An  instance  or  two,  at  random,  will  exhibit  this  trait  more 
perfectly.  He  was  once  assisting  a  client  in  the  survey  of  a  parcel 
of  land  about  which  he  was  quarrelling  with  his  neighbor  ;  neither 
of  the  parties  was  of  unimpeachable  character.  As  they  were 
passing  through  a  portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  they  came  to  a 
swamp  covered  with  bushes  and  almost  impassable ;  one  of  the 
litigants  said  to  Mr.  Holmes,  "  this,  'Squire,  is  the  Devil's  hop- 
yard,"  "Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  then  I  think  the  Devil  must 
be  dead,  for  I  see  his  sons  are  quarrelling  for  the  inheritance^ 
"  Then  you  expect  to  prevail,"  said  the  opposing  counsel,  "  as 
your  client  is  the  oldest  heir."  "  It  is  not  certain,"  said  he,  "  my 
client,  to  be  sure,  is  the  oldest^  but  yours  is  the  most  deserving^  * 


'  Mr.  Holmes  was  equally  happy  in  Uie  relation  of  anecdotes.    The  Rev.  Mr.  P., 
some  years  since,  delivered  a  lecture  at  Al&ed  on  the  subject  of  Blavtry,  and  took 
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During  a  portion  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Holmes's  practice,  Joseph 
Bartlett  also  practised  at  that  bar.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
of  the  class  of  1782,  and  settled  first  in  Wobum,  Mass. :  he  came 
to  Saco  in  1802.  In  some  respects  he  resembled  Mr.  Holmes ;  he 
was  a  better  scholar,  and  of  a  more  polished  wit :  his  manners  were 
insinuating,  and  he  possessed  a  peculiar  sway  over  the  minds  of 
young  men.  In  other  respects  he  was  far  different  from  Mr. 
Holmes;  he  was  treacherous  to  his  friends,  abandoned  in  his 
nlorals,  and  miserable  in  his  end.  Yet  the  early  part  of  his  career 
was  brilliant  and  promising.  He  was  at  the  theatre  in  Loudon, 
soon  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  at  the  representation  of  a  piece 
which  caricatured  American  manners  and  principles,  and  afforded 
great  delight  to  the  audience.  In  one  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
the  Americans  were  represented  as  a  nation  of  shoemakers,  pedlers 
and  tinkers ;  this  sally  was  received  with  rapturous  applause.  As 
soon  as  it  subsided,  Bartlett  arose  from  the  pit,  and  shouted,  "  Great 
Britain  beaten  by  a  nation  of  shoemakers,  pedlers  and  tinkers,  by 

."     The  suddenness  <rf  the  retort  electrified  the  house,  and 

they  bestowed  upon  him  more  applause  for  his  boldness,  than  they 
had  before  upon  the  players.  Bartlett  became  intemperate ;  he 
left  Saco  in  1808,  and  settled  awhile  in  Portsmouth  ;  here  he  was 
reduced  to  his  last  expedient.  His  latest  appearance  in  court  was 
on  the  occasion  when  he  had  for  a  client  a  poor  vagabond  named 
CtJBsary  than  whom  himself  was  hardly  better ;  the  judge  reproved 
him  for  representing  such  a  case  and  such  a  client ;  he  respectfully 
replied,  although  half  seas  over ;  "  May  it  please  your  honor,  it  is 
*  Aut  CcBsar  aid  nullus.^  "  * 

Mr.  Bartlett,  while  he  resided  at  Saco,  had  a  libel  suit  against 
the  publisher  of  the  Argus,  a  democratic  paper  published  at  Port- 


for  hit  text  the  words,  "  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.** 
After  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  wliich  was  an  alile  one,  Mr.  Holmes  observed, 
that  whatever  might  be  justly  said  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  did  not 
think  the  text  ever  had  or  was  intended  to  have  any  application  to  the  subject ;  it 
related  to  a  very  different  affair.  The  application  of  it  to  <lomestic  slavery  reminded 
him  of  a  clergyman  who  preached  from  this  text,  *'  and  David  took  from  the  brook 
three  smoth  stones.**  "  Now,  my  hearers,**  said  the  preacher,  **  by  these  words,  I 
intend  to  prove,  explain  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  or  the  7Vtni7y.**  '*  It  was  Jivt 
smooth  stones,**  said  tho  deacon,  in  a  low  tone,  very  respectfully.  "  We  will  see,** 
said  the  preacher,  opening  the  book  with  some  excitement,  and  read  deliberately, 
"  And  David  took  from  tlie  brook  five  smooth  stones.**  "  Well,  my  hearers,**  said 
he,  "  I  made  a  small  mistake  in  the  fact,  but  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  argument." 

*  Bartlett  wrote  poetry  and  aphorisms,  which  were  published,  but  have  f<dIowed 
their  author  to  obscurity.  He  perished  in  an  almshouse,  the  result  of  profligate 
^^ta  and  shamefully  abased  talents. 
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land,  and  another  upon  the  jail  bond,  given  by  the  defendant  in 
this  case,  growing  out  of  political  questions,  which  are  no  doubt 
freshly  remembered  by  some  of  the  parties  now  living.  The  latter 
case,  which  was  a  very  severe  one  for  the  defendant,  was  argued 
by  solicitor  Davis  and  Samuel  Dexter  for  the  plaintiff,  and  by  the 
famous  Barnabas  Bidwell  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  defence  ;  a  report  of  it  is  contained  in  the  Massachusetts 
Keports,  volume  3,  page  86.  The  former  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mellen,  Mr.  Emery  and  Mr.  Holmes  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Cyrus 
King  and  Judge  Wilde  for  the  defendant.  There  was  much  irri- 
tation and  sparring  between  the  counsel;  the  case  .was  closed  by 
Judge  Wilde  for  the  defendant,  in  a  clear,  concise  and  highly 
finished  argument,  which  produced  a  deep  sensation.  Mr.  Mellen 
was  also  very  able  in  his  closing  argument  for  the  plaintiff. 

One  of  the  principal  competitors  of  Mr.  Holmes  at  the  bar  and 
in  politics,  was  Cyrus  King,  of  Saco,  a  fine  lawyer  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar  ;  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  inflexible  principle 
and  elevated  moral  character.  Mr.  Holmes  frequently  look  advan- 
tage of  the  irritability  of  his  temper  to  gain  advantages  over  him 
at  the  bar.  By  the  coolness  of  his  own  temper,  he  often  succeeded 
in  this  attempt.  Mr.  King  was  elected  to  congress  in  1S13,  re- 
elected in  1815,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  next  congress  by  Mn 
Holmes.  While  there,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  earnest  and 
able  opposition  to  the  war  measures  and  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Madison. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  not  content  with  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  although  he  had  an  extensive  and  profitable  business. 
'^  The  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence  "  was  not  bright  and  warm 
enough  for  him  ;  —  he  loved  law,  but  he  loved  politics  more  ;  he 
was  ambitious,  and  like  too  many  of  the  profession,  he  abandoned 
the  embraces  of  the  most  noble  of  sciences  for  the  strife  of  politics. 
How  many  thousands  who  have  embarked  their  proud  hopes  and 
anxious  expectations  upon  this  wild  and  stormy  sea,  after  a  course 
of  imposing  but  transient  grandeiu*,  have  been  swept  away  into 
entire  forget  fulness,  while  the  names  of  the  upright  judge  and  the 
learned  jurist,  the  Hales,  the  Mansfields,  and  the  Marshalls,  con- 
tinue fresh  and  fragrant,  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race ! 

Mr.  Holmes  was  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  ambitious  of 
distinction.  He  began  life  as  a  federalist  of  the  old  school,  and  was 
not  backward  in  making  his  principles  known  and  felt.  He  was 
elected  by  that  party  in  1802  and  1803  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  Sandford  and  Alfred.  But  the  federal  policy,  although 
it  had  the  ascendency  in  Massachusetts,  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
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people  of  his  town  or  county,  nor  indeed  to  the  majority  in  Maine. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  suceeed  any  more  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party ;  still  he  labored  on  in  the  cause  with  great  ardor,  hoping 
ogainst  hope,  through  the  exciting  periods  of  the  embargoes  and 
non-intercourse,  when,  finding  that  there  was  no  stemming  the 
tide  of  democratic  principles,  he  yielded  to  the  storm  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  prevailing  wind  of 
popular  favor.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1811,  he  became  the  advocate  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  and  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Madison.  And 
immediately  on  the  next  election  he  was  returned  a  representative 
to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  from  Alfred.  So  high  stood 
his  reputation  with  his  new  friends,  that  he  was  their  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  house,  in  opposition  to  the  old  incumbent,  Timothy 
Bigelow.  A  large  majority  of  the  house  were  the  political  friends 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  he  was  reelected ;  but  Mr.  Holmes  became 
an  untiring  assailant  of  the  measures  of  the  majority,  and  a  vigor- 
ous partisan  and  active  leader  of  the  party  which  he  had  espoused. 
He  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts  in  1813,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  during  the  trials  and  excitements  of 
the  war,  boldly  sustauiing  the  policy  of  the  national  government, 
and  contending  fearlessly  and  with  unabating  ardor  against  all  the 
anti-war  measures  of  Massachusetts.* 


'  In  this  oonnection  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  our  readers  with  a  specimen 
of  Mr  HoImes*s  poetical  talent.  In  1810,  a  democratic  caucus  was  held  at  Kenae* 
bunk  for  the  selection  of  candidates.  It  was  said  by  their  opponents,  that,  disre- 
garding the  modern  rule  of  total  abstinence,  they  determined  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
treating  at  the  election.  Mr.  Holmes,  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  seized  upon  this 
topic,  and  published  the  elusion  in  six  stanzas,  from  which  we  copy  the  ibl* 
lowing :  — 

KENNEBUNK  CAfJCUS. 

SONG. 

"  The  York  County  Demos  of  late  had  a  meeting ; 
The  object  was  great,  but  the  party  was  small. 
The  marshal  had  issued  hi»  circulars  greeting, 
To  tag,  rag  and  bob-tail  to  meet  at  his  call. 
He  called  for  attention 

While  he  made  objection  • 

To  Gore's  reelection. 

And  wished  they  'd  be  fimm  ; 
But  while  he  was  stating 
The  cause  of  the  meeting 
The  caucus  was  prating 
And  calling  for  —  rum. 
'  Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  Col.  Lane's  Regiment,  United 
States  Army,  in  1813,  but  declined  the  appointment. 
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The  situation  of  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  legislature  was  one  which 
would  have  exceedingly  embarrassed  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness 
or  less  buoyancy  of  mind.  The  suddenness  of  his  change  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself,  became  the  subject  of  severe  rebuke  on 
the  part  of  hi^  former  associates.  The  keen  severity  of  Daniel  A. 
White,  the  polished  irony  of  Harrison  Gray  Oiis,  the  caustic  humor 
of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Judge  Putnam  were  not  spared  in  the  fre- 
quent and  sharp  encounters  which  the  political  heats  of  the  day 
engendered.  And  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Holmes 
not  to  say,  that  he  sustained  himself  with  great  ability  in  these  try- 
ing and  unequal  contests.  For  wit  he  returned  wit,  and  full  measure, 
for  argument,  argument,  and  on  all  occasions  preserved  his  cool- 
ness ;  "  even  when  "refuted,  he  could  argue  still."  He  was  a  ready 
debater,  never  taken  by  surprise,  and  when  argument  was  deficient 
or  unavailing,  he  pressed  into  his  service  the  auxiliaries  of  wit. 

In  1815,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison,  commissioner  under 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghetat,  to  make  division  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  islands  in  Passama- 
quoddy  bay.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 
congress  from  York  district  to  succeed  Mr.  King,  and  reelected  in 
1818  without  opposition,  having  received  eleven  hundred  and  six 
out  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes.  This  latter  was  a 
period  when  parties  were  in  a  transition  state,  and  little  excitement 
agitated  the  public  mind.  While  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
commissioner  and  member  of  congress,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  effecting  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  He  not 
only  labored  in  this  work,  but  he  led  in  it,  and  as  a  leader  he  had 
to  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  measures  of  his  party  were  injudi- 
cious or  unjustifiable. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Brunswick  convention,  which  reported 
a  constitution,  on  the  assumption  that  the  requisite  majority  of  five 
ninths  had  been  obtauied,  he  sustained  a  liberal  share  of  abuse. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  author  of  the  political  arithmetic  which 
converted  five  ninths  of  the  aggregate  majorities  of  the  corporations 
into  a  majority  of  five  ninths  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district.  He 
indeed  signed  the  report  of  that  committee  as  the  chairman,  and 
thus  the  paternity  of  that  calculation  was  cast  upon  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  the  plan  did  not  succeed,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  not  being  inclined  to  sanction  so  palpable  a  perver- 
sion of  the  plain  import  of  language.  The  next  attempt,  however, 
at  separation,  succeeded :  and  a  convention  met  at  Portland,  in 
October,  1819,  composed  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  men  in 
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Mainp,  to  form  a  constitution  of  government.  Mr.  Holmes  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  instrument,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  under  which  the  people  of  Maine  now  live. 

In  1820,  he  was  elected  the  first  senator  to  congress  from  the 
new  state,  and  continued  to  hold  that  honorable  station,  by  renewed 
election,  until  1827.  In  1828  he  was  again  elected  to  the  senate, 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Parris,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  in  June,  1828.  In  1833,  his  congres- 
sional life  ceased,  and  he  returned,  with  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 
to  his  first  love,  the  practice  of  the  law,  after  an  uninterrupted 
and  most  successful  political  career  of  over  twenty-two  years,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  year  when  he  was  not  occupying  some  pub- 
lic station.  In  1836  and  1837,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Alfred  to  the  legislature  of  Maine,  and  in  1841,  he  was  ap» 
pointed  by  President  Harrison,  attorney  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Maine  district,  in  which  office  he  died. 

Few  persons  have  had  their  ambition  more  fully  gratified  than 
Mr.  Holmes.  The  road  of  public  life  was  freely  opened  before 
him,  and  he  appeared  to  have  attained,  whatever  in  that  direction 
he  most  desired.  ^  That  he  acquired  a  very  exalted  or  enviable 
reputation  cannot  be  awarded  him  ;  he  may  rather  be  considered 
a  skilful  partisan,  than  an  able  statesman  ;  he  directed  his  energies 
to  skirmishing  and  hanging  upon  lh3  flanks  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, rather  than  striking  out  any  great  and  permanently  useful 
measures.  His  popularity  at  one  time  in  Maine  was  very  great, 
and  he  managed  matters  in  his  own  way.  In  reviewing  the  life 
of  such  a  man,  we  may  perhaps  derive  a  useful  reflection  upon  the 
danger,  not  to  say  folly,  of  leaving  the  broad  highway  of  an  hcmor- 
able  and  profitable  profession,  for  the  fitful  and  the  exciting  pur- 
suits, and  the  unsubstantial  rewards  of  the  mere  politician.  That 
Mr.  Holmes  had  as  much  of  popular  favor  and  its  fruits,  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  men,  none  will  deny  ;  that  they  furnished  him  the  satis- 
foction  and  the  rewards  which  he  would  have  acquired  in  the  quiet 
progress  of  his  profession,  we  do  not  believe/ 

'  The  av'ntiment  we  would  inculcate  is,  that  members  of  the  profession  shonid  n^ 
wnste  their  energies,  nor  destroy  their  peace  of  mind,  in  the  exciting  and  nnsnbstan* 
tinl  piirtiiiits  of  political  ambition.  The  idea  is  finely  expressed  by  the  elegant  wit 
and  scholar.  Sir  Henry  Walton,  who,  three  hiiMdre<{  years  ago,  had  ample  experi- 
ence on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  him  who  keeps  aloof  from  *'  princes^  favor  and 
the  vmlgar  bieoih,*'  he  says,  — 

'*  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  baiuls 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall  — 

Lord  of  himself,  tbo*  not  of  lands, 

And  having  notliing,  yet  hath  aU." 
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Whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  Mr.  Holmes's  public  life, 
there  is  no  diver.-iry  of  opinion  in  regard  to  his  private  and  domes- 
tic qualities.  He  was  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  and  judicious 
parent,  and  a  good  neighbor.  As  a  townsman,  he  was  exceedingly 
vigilant  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  fellow  citizen3  in  the  mat- 
ters of  educarion,  internal  improvements,  and  whatever  related  to 
their  municipal  interests.  From  the  tinie  he  settled  in  Alfred,  Iiq 
never  ceased  his  exertions  until  he  procured  all  the  courts  to  be 
held  in  that  place,  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  183:3.  He 
also  succeeded  in  having  the  route  of  a  railroad  from  Portland  to 
Dover  laid  out  through  his  adopted  town,  but  failed  in  raisuig  the 
means  to  complete  it. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  twice  married ;  bis  first  wife  \vm  Sally  Brooks, 
of  Scituate,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  September,  1800.  By  her  he 
had  all  his  c  hildren,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  sons 
and  one  daughter  survive.  His  eldest  daughter  married  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Goodenow,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Maine,  for  the  west- 
ern district,  including  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland,  Oxford, 
and  Franklin.  She  died  a  few  years  since.  His  second  wife  was 
the  widow  of  Henry  Swan,  and  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Knox,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  July,  1837.  He  moved 
the  next  year  to  her  seat  in  Thomaslon,  the  late  residence  of  her 
father,  where  he  continued  the  principal  portion  of  the  time,  until 
bis  appointment  as  district  attorney,  when  he  divided  his  residence 
between  Portland  and  Thomaston.  He  devoted  that  period  of  hia 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  digest  of  public  and  private  law,  which 
he  published  in  1840,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Statesman,"  in  one 
octavo  volume.  In  this  work  he  pmsses  rapidly  through  the  circuit 
of  jurisprudence,  contenting  himself  by  presenting  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  general  principles  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law. 

It  is  satisfactory,  in  closing  this  account  of  a  man  who  has  oceu* 
pied,  for  many  years,  so  large  a  space  in  public  opinion,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  were  calm  and  delightful  *-* 
life's  fitful  fever  ^vas  over  ;  the  pageantry  had  passed  before  hira 
in  all  its  gaudy  drapery ;  his  heart  was  weary  of  it,  and  sought  that 
rest  which  only  can  be  found  in  a  close  communion  with  its.divine 
author.  His  intellect  was  clear  to  the  last ;  his  faith  was  uncloud- 
ed ;  he  knew  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  exhausted  nature  surren- 
dered up  the  spirit,  without  a  murmur  or  a  struggle,  to  the  haqd 
that  gave  it.* 

'  The   United   States  diatrirt  court  beiog  in  session,  the  morning  afior  Mr* 
Hohiics's  death,  Jud^^e  Emery,  the  only  suivivor  uf  the  Yojrk  bar,  wheu  McHohu^ 
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CitcuU  Court  of  the  United  States,  Maine^  May  Tsmij  1842,  ai 

Portland. 

Wood  v.  Cabr. 

Set-off:  —  All  actions  and  matters  of  difference  between  the  parties  having  been 
referred  to  referees,  they  made  separate  reports,  upon  which  executions  issued 

•  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  Before  the  executions  were  is- 
sued one  of  the  parties  assigned  the  amount  he  might  recover  to  third  persons, 
who  had  full  notice  of  all  the  facts.  Hdd,  that  the  assignee  was  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  proviso  of  the  statute  of  Maine  of  the  13th  March,  18S1, 
ch.  6,  ^  4,  the  claim  not  having  been  *'  assigned  tu  him  bona  fide  and  without 
fraud ;"  and  that  the  sheriff  had  a  right  to  set  off  one  execution  agaiost 
another,  notwithstanding  the  notioe  given  to  him  of  the  assignment. 

The  defendant,  being  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Penobscot,  had  an 
execution  placed  in  his  hands  for  collection  issued  on  a  judgment 
recovered  by  the  Bangor  House  Proprietary  against  the  plaintiff. 
He  had  also  placed  in  his  hands  for  collection  an  execution  issued 
on  a  judgment  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  Bangor  House 
Proprietary.  Thereupon,  at  the  request  of  said  Proprietary,  the 
defendant  satisfied  the  plaintiff's  execution  by  setting  the  amount 
thereof  due  and  unpaid  off  upon  the  execution  in  favor  of  the  Ban- 
gor House  Proprietary,  indorsing  said  amount  on  said  execution  in 
p^t  payment  and  satisfaction  thereof.  This  action  was  brought 
against  the  defendant  for  an  alleged  misfeasance  in  making  the  said 
set  off.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  said 
Proprietary  having  got  into  difficulty  and  dispute  several  actions 
were  brought  by  the  Proprietary  agliinst  the  plaintiff;  all  of  which 
were  referred  with  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  parties 


entered  it, except  Judge  Dana,  of  Fryeburg,  conaraunicated  to  the  court,  in  a  highly 
appropriate  manner,  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  the  United  States  attorney. 
Judge  Ware  briefly  replied,  expressing  his  high  sense  of  Mr  Holmes^s  merits,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  bar  on  the  occasion,  and  observed  he  was  ready  to  unite 
with  them,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  The  court  was 
immediately  adjourned,  and  the  bar  then  adopted  appropriate  resolutions,  and 
attended  his  remains,  the  next  day,  to  their  final  resting  place.  Appropriate  ser- 
vices were  performed  in  the  High  street  church,  which  he  attended,  and  he  was 
bailed  under  masonic  honors. 


■^l^^, 
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It  was  the  remark  of  Lord  Brougham,  illustrated  by  his  own 
crowded  life,  that  the  complete  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  an 
active  member  of  the  British  parliament  might  be  joined  with  a 
full  practice  at  the  bar.  The  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Pickering 
illustrates  a  more  grateful  truth :  that  the  mastery  of  the  law  as  a 
science,  and  the  constant  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  practi- 
tioner, are  not  incompatible  with  the  studies  of  the  most  various 
scholarship,  -^  that  the  lawyer  and  the  scholar  may  be  one.  He 
dignified  the  law  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  letters,  and 
strengthened  the  influence  of  these  elegant  pursuits  by  becoming 
their  representative  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life,  and  in  the  com- 
mon places  of  his  profession.  And  now,  that  this  living  example 
of  excellence  is  withdrawn  firom  our  personal  regard,  we  feel  a 
sorrow  which  words  can  only  faintly  express.  Let  us  devote  a 
few  moments  to  the  contemplation  of  what  he  did,  and  what  he 
was.  The  language  of  exaggeration  is  forbidden  by  the  modesty 
of  his  nature,  as  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  multitude  of  his 
virtues. 

John  Picxebing,  whose  recent  death  we  now  deplore,  was  bom 
in  Salem,  February  17th,  1777,  at  the  period  of  the  darkest  de- 
spondency of  the  revolution.    His  father,  Col.  Pickering,  was  a 
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manAl£i^t)nguish{K^  character,  and  an  eminent  actor  in  public 
affiiirs,  whose  name  is  one  (H  the  household  words  of  our  history. 
Of  his  large  family  of  ten  children  John  was  the  eldest*  His  dili- 
gence at  school  was  a  source  of  early  gratification  to  his  firiends, 
and  gave  augury  of  future  accomplishments.  An  authentic  token 
of  this  character,  higher  than  any  tradition  of  partial  firiends,  is 
afforded  by  a  little  book,  entitled  "  Letters  to  a  Student  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  John  Clarke,  Minister  of  a 
Church  in  Boston,"  printed  in  17% ;  which  ivere  in  reality  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  first  letter  begins  with  an  honorable  allusion 
to  his  early  improvement.  **  Your  superior  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission into  the  University  give  you  singular  advantages  for  the 
prosecution  of  your  studies.  .  .  .  You  are  now  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation to  become,  what  you  have  often  assured  me  is  your  ambition, 
a  youth  of  teaming  and  virtue.^*  The  last  letter  of  the  volume 
concludes  with  benedictions,  which  did  not  fall  as  barren  words 
upon  the  heart  of  the  youthful  pupil.  *'  May  you,'*  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  ''  be  one  of  those  sons  who  do  honor  to  their  literary 
parent  The  union  of  virtue  and  science  will  give  you  distinction 
at  the  present  age,  and  will  tend  to  give  celebrity  to -the  name  of 
Harvard.  You  will  not  disappoint  the  firiends  who  anticipate  your 
improvement."  They  who  remember  his  college  days  still  dwell 
with  fondness  upon  his  exemplary  character,  and  his  remarkable 
scholarship,  at  that  period.  He  received  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  at  Cambridge  in  1796. 

On  leaving  the  university,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  at  that  time 
the  seat  of  government,  where  his  father  resided  as  secretary  of 
state.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Tilgh- 
man,  afterwards  the  distinguished  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  lights  of  American  jurisprudence.  But  his  profes- 
sional lucubrations  were  soon  suspended  by  his  appointment,  in 
1797,  as  secretary  of  legation,  under  Mr.  Smith,  to  Portugal.  He 
resided,  in  this  capacity,  at  Lisbon  for  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  became  familiar  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
country.  Later  in  life,  when  his  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  opened  to  him,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  literature  of 
the  world,  he  recurred  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  language  of 
Camoens  and  Pombal. 

From  Lisbon  he  passed  to  London,  where,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  he  became,  for  about  two  years,  the  private  secretary 


^  The  reporter,  Octaviui  Pickering,  wu  the  iighih  child,  which  wms  the 
of  his  name. 
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of  our  minister,  Mr.  King,  residing  in  the  family,  and  enjoying  the 
society  and  friendship  of  this  distinguished  man.  Here  he  was 
happy  in  meeting  with  his  classmate  and  attached  friend,  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  was  then  in  London,  pursuing  those  pro- 
fessional studies  whose  ripened  autumnal  fruits  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  he  still  lives  to  enjoy.  In  pleasant  companionship  they 
-walked  through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropoUs,  enjoying 
together  its  shows  and  attractions  ;  in  pleasant  companionship  they 
continued  ever  afterwards,  till  death  severed  the  ties  of  a  long  life. 

Mr.  Pickering's  youth,  and  inexperience  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  afterwards  devoted  his  days,  prevented  his  taking  any 
special  interest,  at  this  period,  in  the  courts  or  in  parliament.  But 
there  were  several  of  the  judges  who  made  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind ;  nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  remember  the  vivacious  elo- 
quence of  Erskine,  or  the  commanding  oratory  of  Pitt. 

Meanwhile  his  father,  being  no  longer  in  the  public  service,  had 
returned  to  Salem ;  and  thither  the  son  followed,  in  1801,  and  re- 
sumed the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
afterwards  a  learned  and  beloved  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  rare  fortune  it  has  been  to  rear  two  pupils 
whose  fame  will  be  among  the  choicest  possessions  of  our  country  : 
Story  and  Pickering.  In  due  time,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Salem. 

Here  begins  the  long,  unbroken  series  of  his  labors  in  literature 
and  philology,  running  side  by  side  with  the  daily  untiring  business 
of  his  profession.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
disserabled  fondness  for  jurisprudence  as  a  science^  he  was  drawn 
towards  its  practice  by  the  compulsions  of  duty  rather  than  by  any 
attractions  which  it  possessed  for  him.  Not  removed  by  fortune 
from  the  necessity,  to  which  Br.  Johnson  so  pathetically  alludes,  of 
providing  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,  he  could  indulge 
his  tastes  for  study  only  in  hours  secured  by  diligence  from  the 
inroads  of  business,  or  the  seductions  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no 
lawyer  has  lived,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Orator,  who  could 
have  uttered,  with  greater  truth,  those  inspiring  words,  confessing 
and  vindicating  the  cultivation  of  letters :  ''  Me  autem  quid  pudeat, 
qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judicesj  ut  ab  nuUius  unquam  me  tempore 
ant  commodo — aut  otium  meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avocarit, 
ant  denique  somnus  retardarit  ?  Quare  quis  tandem  me  repre- 
hendat,  aut  quis  jure  succenseat,  si,  quantum  csBteris  ad  suas  res 
obeundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum  celebrandos,  quantum 
ad  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  concedi- 
tur  temporis ;  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  conviviis,  quantum 
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denique  aleee,  quantum  pite ;  tantum  mihi  egomet  ad  bcec  stndia 
recolenda  sumpsero  ?  "  * 

In  his  life  may  be  seen  two  streamsi  flowing}  side  by  side,  as 
through  a  long  tract  of  country ;  one  of  which  is  fed  by  the  firesh 
fountains  far  in  the  mountain  tops,  whose  waters  leap  with  delight 
on  their  journey  to  the  sea ;  while  the  other,  having  its  sources  low 
down  in  the  Wleys,  among  the  haunts  of  meUi  moves  with  re- 
luctanti  though  steady,  current  onward. 

Mr.  Pickering's  days  were  passed  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  of  a  wide  and  various  practice,  first  at  Salem,  and  afterwards 
at  Boston.  He  resided  at  Salem  till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  the 
latter  place,  where  he  was  appointed,  shortly  afterwards,  city  soli- 
citor; an  office,  whose  arduous  labors  he  continued  to  perform 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  There  is  little  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  ordinary  incidents  of  professional  life.  What  Black- 
stone  aptly  calls  '*  the  pert  debate,"  renews  itself  in  infinitely  vary- 
ing forms.  Some  new  turn  of  litigation  calls  forth  some  new  effort 
of  learning  or  skill,  calculated  to  serve  its  temporary  purpose,  and 
like  the  manna,  which  fell  in  the  wilderness,  perishing  on  the  day 
that  beholds  it.  The  unambitious  labors,  of  which  the  world  knows 
nothing,  the  counsel  to  clients,  the  drawing  of  contracts,  the  per- 
plexities of  conveyancing,  furnish  still  less  of  interest  than  the 
ephemeral  displays  of  the  court-room. 

The  cares  of  his  profession,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters,  left  but 
little  time  for  the  concerns  of  politics.  And  yet  he  filled,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  offices  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
three  times  representative  from  Salem,  twice  senator  from  Essex, 
once  senator  from  Suffolk,  and  once  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.  Ih  all  these  places,  he  commended  himself  by  the  same 
diligence,  honesty,  learning  and  ability  which  marked  his  course  at 
the  bar.  The  careful  student  of  our  legislative  history  will  not  fril 
to  perceive  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Pickering,  as  the  author  of  several 
important  reports  and  bills.  The  first  bill  providing  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  district  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  was  reported  by 
him  in  the  senate,  in  1816.  lliough  this  failed  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Maine,  it  is  characterized  by  the  historian  of  that 
state,  as  *'  drawn  with  great  ability  and  skill."  *  The  report  and 
accompanying  bill,  in  1818,  on  the  jurisdiction  and  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  probate,  in  which  the  whole  system  is  discussed  and 
remodelled,  is  from  his  hand. 


•  Pro  Archia,  §  8. 

'  WilUamson's  Hiatorr  of  Maine,  Vol.  II.  p.  663. 
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In  1838,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Ashmnn,  in  the  commission  for  revising  and 
arranging  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  being  associated  in  this 
important  work  with  those  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Stearns.  The  first  part,  or  that  entitled  Of  Ike  Internal  Admmistra^ 
turn  of  the  Oovemment^  corresponding  substantially  with  Blackstone's 
division  Of  Persons,  was  executed  by  him.  This  alone  would  enti- 
tle him  to  be  gratefully  remembered,  not  only  by  those  who  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  but  by  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  scientific  jurisprudence. 

His  contributions  to  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession, were  frequent.  The  American  Jurist  was  often  enriched 
by  articles  from  his  pen.  Among  these  is  a  Review  of  the  valuable 
work  of  Williams  on  the  Law  of  Executors ;  and  of  Curtis's  Ad- 
miralty Digest,  in  which  he  examined  the  interesting  history  of  this 
jurisdiction  ;  also  an  article  on  the  Study  of  the  Roman  Law,  in 
which  he  has  presented,  within  a  short  compass,  a  lucid  sketch  of 
the  history  of  this  system,  and  of  the  growth,  in  Germany,  of  the 
historical  and  didactic  schools,  ^*  rival  houses,"  as  they  may  be 
called,  in  jurisprudence,  whose  long  and  unpleasant  feud  has  only 
recency  subsided. 

In  the  Law  Reporter,  for  July,  1841,  he  published  an  article  of 
singular  merit,  on  National  Rights  and  State  Bights^  being  a  Re- 
view of  the  case  of  Alexander  McLeod,  recently  determined  in 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  state  of  New  York.  This 
was  afterwards  republished  in  a  pamphlet,  and  extensively  cir- 
culated. It  is  marked  by  uncommon  learning,  clearness  and 
ability.  The  course  of  the  courts  of  New  York  is  handled  with 
freedom,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  government  vindicated. 
Of  all  the  discussions  which  were  elicited  by  that  most  interesting 
question,  on  which,  for  a  while,  seemed  to  hang  the  portentous 
issues  of  peace  and  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit-* 
ain,  that  of  Mr.  Pickering  will  be  admitted  to  take  the  lead, 
whether  we  consider  its  character  as  an  elegant  composition,  qv  as 
a  masterly  review  of  the  juridical  aspects  of  the  case.  la  dealing 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  renowned  for  black-letter 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  law,  he  shows  himseljt  more  than  a 
match  for  this  learned  judge,  even  in  these  unfreqyented  fields, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  publicist  and  jurist  gives  a  refined  temper  to 
the  whole  article,  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  other  production. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  for  October,  1840,  is  an  article 
by  him,  illustrative  of  Camoeyancing  in  Ancient  Egypt,  being  an 
explana  xin  of  an  Egyptian  deed  of  a  piece  of  land  in  hundred* 
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gated  Thebes,  written  on  papyrus,  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  with  the  impression  of  a  seal  or  stamp  attached  to  it, 
and  a  certificate  of  registry  on  its  margin,  in  as  regular  a  manner 
as  the  keeper  of  the  registry  in  the  county  of  SufCblk  would  certify 
to  a  deed  of  land  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  this  day.  Here  jaris- 
prudence  is  gilded  by  scholarship. 

There  is  another  production,  which,  like  the  latter,  belongs  to 
the  department  of  literature  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence  ;  bis  Iiec- 
ture  on  the  Alleged  Uncertainty  of  Hie  Lmo^  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Though 
originally  written  for  the  general  mind,  which  it  is  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  in  no  common  degree,  it  will  be  read  with 
equal  advantage  by  the  profound  lawyer.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
mention  any  popular  discussion  of  a  juridical  character,  in  our  lan- 
guage, deserving  of  higher  regard.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
American  Jurist,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who 
has  never  been  able  to  refer  to  it  without  fresh  admiration  of  the 
happy  illustrations  and  quiet  reasoning  by  which  it  vindicates  the 
science  of  the  law. 

In  considering  what  Mr.  Pickering  accomplished  out  of  his  pro- 
fession, we  shall  be  led  over  wide  and  various  fields  of  learning, 
where  we  can  only  hope  to  indicate  his  footprints,  without  presum- 
ing to  examine  or  explain  the  ground. 

One  of  his  earliest  cares  was  to  elevate  the  character  of  classical 
studies  in  our  country.  His  own  example  did  much  in  this  respect 
From  the  time  he  left  the  university,  he  was  always  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  topics  of  scholarship.  But  his  labors  were  de- 
voted especially  to  this  cause.  As  early  as  1805,  he  published, 
in  conjunction  with  his  firiend,  the  present  Judge  White,  of  Salon, 
an  edition  of  the  Histories  of  Sallust,  with  Latin  notes,  and  a 
copious  index.  This  is  one  of  the  first  examples,  in  our  country, 
of  a  classic  edited  with  scholarlike  skill.  The  same  spirit  led  him, 
later  in  life,  to  publish  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  after- 
wards in  a  pamphlet,  *'  Observations  on  the  Importance  of  Greek 
Literature,  and  the  Best  Method  of  Studying  the  Classics,'*  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Professor  Wyttenbach.  In  the  course  of 
the  remarks,  with  which  he  introduces  the  translation,  he  urges 
with  conclusive  force  the  importance  of  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  our  country.  <*  We  are  too  apt,"  he  sa^,  ^*  to  ocmi- 
sider  ourselves  as  an  insulated  people,  as  not  belonging  to  the  great 
community  of  Europe ;  but  we  are,  in  truth,  just  as  much  mem- 
■"Ts  of  it,  by  means  of  a  common  public,  coromercial  int^oourse. 
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literature,  a  kindred  language  and  habits,  as  Englishmen  or  French- 
men themselves  are ;  and  we  must  procure  for  ourselves  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  maintain  that  rank,  which  we  shall  claim  as 
equal  members  of  such  a  community." 

His  ''  Remarks  on  Greek  Grammars,"  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  in  1825,  belong  to  the  same  field 
of  labor,  as  does  also  his  admirable  paper,  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,*  on  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  ancient  Greek  language.  He  maintained  that  it 
should  be  pronounced,  so  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  Romaic 
or  modern  Greek,  and  learnedly  and  ably  exposed  the  vicious  usage 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Erasmus.  His  conclusions,  though 
controverted  when  they  were  first  presented,  are  now  substantially 
adopted  by  scholars.  We  well  remember  his  honest  pleasure  in 
a  communication  he  received  within  a  few  years  from  President 
Moore,  of  Columbia  College,  in  which  that  gentleman,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  his  views,  with  the  candor  that  becomes  his 
honorable  scholarship,  volunteered  to  them  the  sanction  of  his 
approbation. 

But  the  **  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  "  is  his  work  of  greatest 
labor  in  the  department  of  classical  learning.  This  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  regard  from  all  who  love  liberal  studies.  With  the 
well-thumbed  copy  of  this  book,  used  in  our  college  days,  now 
before  us,  we  feel  how  much  we  are  debtors  to  his  learned  toils. 
This  was  planned  early  in  Mr.  Pickering's  life,  and  was  begun  in 
1814.  The  interruptions  of  his  profession  induced  him  to  engage 
the  assistance  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College.  The  work, 
proceeding  slowly,  was  not  announced  by  a  prospectus  until  1820, 
and  not  finally  published  until  1826.  It  was  mainly  founded  on 
the  well-known  Lexicon  of  Schrevelius,  which  had  received  the 
emphatic  commendation  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  use  of  schools.  When 
Mr.  Pickering  commenced  his  labors,  there  was  no  Greek  Lexicon 
with  explanations  in  our  own  tongue.  The  English  student  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  Greek  through  the  intervention  of  Latin. 
And  it  has  been  supposed  by  many,  who  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
garded, as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  other  relations  of  the  sub- 


'  *'  Oburvatiofu  upon  Greek  JteeifU**  is  the  title  of  an  Euay,  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Transactions,  Vol.  VIL,  by  Dr.  Browne,  which  was  suggested,  like  Mr.  Pickering's, 
by  conversation  with  some  modern  Greeks,  and  which  touches  upon  kindred  topics. 
Dr.  Browne  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  and  somewhat  antediluvian  book  or 
tha  Civil  and  A^Uni^^ty  Law. 
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ject,  that  this  circuitous  and  awkward  practice  is  a  principal  reason 
why  Greek  is  so  much  less  familiar  to  us  than  Iiatin.  In  the 
honorable  efforts  to  remove  this  difficulty,  our  countryman  lock 
the  lead.  Shortly  before  the  last  sheets  of  his  Lexicon  were 
printed,  a  copy  of  a  London  translation  of  Schrevelius  readied 
this  country,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  **  a  hurried  perfonn- 
ance,  upon  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  rely."  ^ 

Since  the  publication  of  his  Lexicon,  several  others  in  Greek 
and  English  have  appeared  in  England.  The  example  of  Grer- 
many,  and  the  learning  of  her  scholars,  have  contributed  to  these 
works.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  of  them  were  free  from  the 
suggestion  of  an  unhandsome  appropriation  of  the  labors  of  others. 
The  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  published  in  1840,  contains  whole  pages,  which  are 
taken  bodily — '* convey,  the  wise  it  call" — from  that  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  while  the  preface  is  content  with  an  acknowledgment 
in  very  general  terms  to  the  work  which  is  copied.  This  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  second  edition,  published  in  1844,  omits  the 
acknowledgment  altogether ;  and  the  Lexicon  is  received  by  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,'  as  the  triumphant  kibor 
of  Dr.  Dunbar,  *'  well  known  among  our  northern  classicB  as  a 
clever  man  and  an  acute  scholar.  In  ahnost  every  page^^^  continues 
the  reviewer,  ^<  we  meet  with  sameOiinff  which  bespeaks  the  pen  of  a 
scholar ;  and  we  every  now  and  then  stumble  on  explanations  of 
words  and  passages, 'occasionally  fanciful,  but  always  sensible,  and 

sometimes  ingenious,  which  amply  repay  us  for  the  search 

They  prove^  moreover^  that  the  professor  is  possessed  of  one  quaHtyj 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  general:  he  does  not  see  uriA  tttf 
eyes  of  others;  he  thinks  for  himself,  and  he  seems  well  qualified 
to  do  so."  Did  he  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  others  ?  The  re- 
viewer hardly  supposed  that  his  commendation  would  reach  the 
production  of  an  American  lexicographer. 

In  the  general  department  of  Languages  and  PhUologyj  his 
labors  have  been  various.  Some  of  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned might  be  ranged  under  this  head.  But  there  are  others  still 
which  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  work 
generally  called  "  The  Vocabulary  of  Americamsms^^^  being  a 
collection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  vnth  an  Essay  on  the  state  of  the 
English  language  in  the  United  States.  This  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1815,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  and 


^  Prefkce  to  Pickering*!  Lexicon.  *  Tol.  LXXY.  p.  309. 
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was  republished  in  a  separate  volume  in  1816|  with  corrections 
and  additions.  It  was  the  author's  intention,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  to  publish  another  edition,  with  the  important  gleanings 
of  subsequent  observation  and  study.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  work  has  exerted  a  bene^cial  influence  over  the  purity  of  our 
language.  It  has  promoted  careful  habits  of  composition,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  helped  to  guard  the  **  wells  of  English  unde- 
filed."  Some  of  the  words,  which  are  found  in  this  Vocabulary, 
may  be  traced  to  ancient  sources  of  authority ;  but  there  are  many 
which  are,  beyond  question,  provincial  and  barbarous,  although 
much  used  in  our  common  speech,  f<BX  quoque  quotidiani  semumis^ 
fosda  ei  pudenda  vitia^ 

In  1818  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
his  "  Essay  en  a  Uniform  Orthography  of  the  Indian  Languages.^^ 
The  uncertainty  of  their  orthography  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  words  were  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by  scholars 
of  different  nations,  who  oftto  attached  different  values  to  the 
same  letter,  and  represented  the  same  sound  by  different  letters ; 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  sound  of  a  written  word, 
without  first  knowing  through  what  alembic  of  speech  it  had 
passed.  Thus  the  words  of  the  same  language  or  dialect,  as 
written  by  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Englishman,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  languages  as  widely  different  as  those  of  these 
different  people.  With  the  hope  of  removing  from  the  path  of 
others  the  perplexities  which  had  beset  his  own,  Mr.  Pickering 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  common  orthography,  which 
would  enable  foreigners  to  use  our  books  without  difficulty,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  theirs  easy  of  access  to  us.  For  this 
purpose,  he  devised  an  alphabet,  to  be  applied  practically  to  the 
Indian  languages,  which  contained  the  common  letters  of  our 
alphabet,  so  far  as  it  seemed  practicable  to  adopt  them,  a  class  of 
nasals,  of  diphthongs,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  compound  char- 
acters, which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  of  more  or  less  frequent 
use  in  different  dialects.  With  regard  to  this  Essay,  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  said,  at  an  early  day,  '*  If,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  expect, 
Mr.  Pickering's  orthography  gets  into  general  use  among  us, 
America  will  have  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  procuring 
an  important  auxiliary  to  philological  science."'  Perhaps  no 
single  paper  on  languages,  since  the  legendary  labors  of  Cadmus, 


^  Be  Orator.  Dialogns,  §  32. 

'  Notes  on  Eliot*f  Indian  Onmnui,  Mus.  Hist  CoU.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  11. 

VOL.  a.  —  NO.  n.  8 
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has  exercised  a  more  important  influence  than  this  communication. 
Though  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  the  Indian  languages 
of  North  America,  it  has  been  successfully  followed  by  the  mission- 
aries in  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
this  Essay,  the  unwritten  dialect  of  ttie  Sandwich  Islands,  possess- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  more  than  Italian  softness,  was  reduced  to  writing 
according  to  a  systematic  orthography  prepared  for  them  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  and  is  now  employed  in  two  newspapers,  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  natives.  It  is  thus  that  he  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  contributors  to  that  civilization,  under  whose  gentle 
influence  those  islands,  set  like  richest  gems  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  have  been  made  to  glow  with  the  effulgence  of  Christian 
truth. 

The  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  contain 
several  important  communications  from  him  on  the  Indian  lan- 
guages ;  in  1822,  (Vol.  XIX.)  an  edition  of  the  Indian  Grammar 
of  Eliot,  the  Augustine  of  New  England,  with  introductory  ob- 
servations on  the  Massachusetts  language  by  the  editor,  and  notes 
by  Mr.  Duponceau,  inscribed  to  his  ^'learned  friend,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering, as  a  just  tribute  of  friendship  and  respect ; "  in  1823,  (Vol. 
XX.)  an  edition  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  '<  Observations  on  the 
Mohegan  Language,"  with  introductory  observations,  and  cc^ious 
notes  on  the  Indian  languages,  by  the  editor,  and  a  comparative 
vocabulary,  containing  specimens  of  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Lenape,  or  Delaware  stock ;  in  1830,  (Vol.  XXU.)  an  edition  of 
Cotton's  '^  Vocabulary  of  the  Massachusetts  Language."  These 
labors  were  calculated,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  promote  a  know- 
ledge of  the  aboriginal  idioms  of  our  country,  and  to  shed  light 
on  that  important  and  newly  attempted  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
comparative  science  of  languages. 

Among  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  published  in 
1833,  (New  Series,  Vol.  I.)  is  the  '^  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki 
Language,  in  North  America,"  by  Father  Sebastian  Basles,  with 
an  introductory  memoir,  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Pickering.  The  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  this  copious  Dictionary,  commenced  by  the 
good  and  indefatigable  Jesuit  in  1691,  during  his  solitary  residence 
with  the  Indians,  was  found  among  his  papers  after  the  massacre 
at  Norridgewalk,  in  which  he  was  killed,  and,  passing  through 
several  hands,  at  last  came  into  the  possession  of  Harvard  College. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  memo- 
rials in  the  history  of  the  North  American  languages.  In  the 
memoir  which  accompanies  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Pickering  says, 
with  the  modesty  that  marked  all  his  labors,  that  he  made  inquiries 
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for  memorials  of  these  languages}  "  hoping  that  I  might  render 
some  small  service,  by  collecting  and  preserving  these  valuable 
materials  for  the  use  of  those  persons  whose  leisure  and  ability 
would  enable  them  to  employ  them  more  advantageously,  than  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  philological  science." 

The  elaborate  article  on  the  "  Indian  Languages  of  America^^* 
in  the  Encyclopesdia  Americana,  is  from  his  pen.  The  subject 
was  considered  so  interesting,  in  regard  to  general  and  compara- 
tive philology,  while  so  little  was  generally  known  respecting  it, 
that  it  was  allowed  a  space  more  than  proportionate  to  the  usual 
length  of  philological  articles  in  that  work. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  contains  an  interesting  paper  of  a  kindred  character, 
one  of  his  latest  productions,  on  the  language  and  inhabitants  of 
Lord  North's  Island,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  d  vocabulary. 

The  Address  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  published 
in  1843,  as  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  that  body,  is  a 
beautiful  contribution  to  the  history  of  languages,  presenting  a 
survey  of  the  peculiar  field  of  labor  to  which  the  Society  was 
devoted,  in  a  style  which  attracts  alike  the  scholar  and  the  less 
careful  reader. 

Among  his  other  productions  in  philology,  may  be  mentioned 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Chinese  language^  which  first  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  was  afterwards  dishonestly 
reprinted^  as  an  original  article^  in  the  London  Monthly  Review 
for  December,  1840;  also  an  article  on  the  CockhuChinese  Ian- 
S^^^t  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1841 ; 
another  on  Adelung's  '^  Survey  of  Languages,"  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, in  1832 ;  a  review  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  for  September,  1828 ;  and  two  articles  in  the 
New  York  Review  for  1826,  being  a  caustic  examination  of  Gen- 
eral Cass's  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  respecting  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  These  two  articles  were  not  acknow- 
ledged by  their  author  at  the  time  they  were  written.  They  pur- 
port to  be  by  KASs-a'-^o-^-^A^ee,  or  the  Feathered  Arrow,  a  ficti- 
tious name  from  the  Latin  CAS-ttgator,  and  an  Indian  termination 
skee  or  ski. 

But  even  this  enumeration  does  not  clo^e  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Pickering's  labors.  There  are  still  others,  to  which,  however,  we 
shall  refer  by  their  titles  only,  which  may  be  classed  with  contri- 
butions to  general  literature.  Among  these  is  an  Oration,  deliv- 
ered at  Salem  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1804;  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  (Vol.  XXVIII.)  on  Elementary  In- 
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struction ;  a  Lecture  on  Telegraphic  Language,  delivered  before 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  and  published  in  1833 ;  an  article  on 
Peirce's  History  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  April,  1834 ;  an  article  on  Prescott's  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  New  York  Review  f<Nr 
April,  1838 ;  the  noble  Eulogy  on  Dr.  Bowditch,  delivered  before 
the  American  Academy,  May  29, 1838 ;  and  obituary  notices  of 
Mr.  Pierce,,  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  College ;  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim ; 
of  Dr.  Bowditch ;  and  of  his  valued  friend  and  correspondent,  the 
partner  of  his  philological  labors,  Mr.  Duponceau ;  also,  an  inter- 
esting Lecture,  still  unpublished,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Population 
of  America,  and  two  others  on  Languages. 

The  reader  will  be  astonished  at  these  various  contributions  to 
learning  and  literature,  which  we  have  thus  hastily  reviewed,  partic- 
ularly when  he  regards  them  as  the  diversions  of  a  life,  filled  io 
amplest  measure  by  other  pursuits.  Charles  Lamb  said  that  his 
real  works  were  not  his  published  writings,  but  the  ponderous  folios 
copied  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  India  House.  In  the  same  spirit, 
Mr.  Pickering  might  point  to  the  multitudinous  transactions  of  his 
long  professional  life,  the  cases  argued  in  court,  the  conferences 
with  clients,  and  the  deeds,  contracts,  and  other  papers,  in  that 
clear,  legible  autograph,  which  is  a  fit  emblem  of  his  transparent 
character. 

His  professional  life,  then,  first  invites  our  attention.  And  here 
it  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  a  thorough,  hard-working  law- 
yer, for  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  fvU  practice^  constant  at  his 
office,  £ittentive  to  all  the  concerns  of  business,  and  to  what  may 
be  called  the  humilities  of  his  profession.  He  was  faithful,  con- 
scientious and  careful  in  all  that  he  did  ;  nor  did  his  zeal  for  the 
interests  committed  to  his  care  ever  betray  him  beyond  the  golden 
mean  of  duty.  The  law,  in  his  hands,  was  a  shield  for  defence, 
and  never  a  sword  with  which  to  thrust  at  his  adversary.  His 
preparations  for  arguments  in  court  were  marked  by  peculiar  care ; 
his  brief  was  very  elaborate.  On  questions  of  law  he  was  learned 
and  profound,  but  his  manner  in  court  was  excelled  by  his  matter. 
The  experience  of  his  long  life  never  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
native  childlike  diffidence,  which  made  him  shrink  from  public 
displays.  He  developed  his  views  with  clearness,  and  an  invaria- 
ble regard  to  their  logical  sequence ;  but  he  did  not  press  them 
home  by  energy  of  manner,  or  any  of  the  ardors  of  eloquence. 

His  mind  was  rather  judicial  than  forensic  in  its  cast.  He  was 
better  able  to  discern  the  right  than  to  make  the  wrong  appear  the 
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belter  reason.  He  was  not  a  legal  athlete,  snuffing  new  vigor  in 
the  hoarse  strifes  of  the  bar,  and  regarding  success  alone  ;  but  a 
faithful  counsellor,  solicitous  for  his  client,  and  for  justice  too. 

It  was  this  character  that  led  him  to  contemplate  the  law  as  a 
science,  and  to  study  its  improvement  and  elevation.  He  could 
not  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  means  of  earning  money.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  its  generous  culture.  From  the  walks  of  prac- 
tice, he  ascended  to  the  heights  of  jurisprudence,  embracing  within 
his  observation  the  systems  of  other  countries.  His  contributions 
to  this  department  illustrate  the  spirit  and  extent  of  his  inquiries. 
It  was  his  hope  to  accomplish  some  careful  work  on  the  law,  more 
elaborate  than  the  memorials  he  has  left.  The  subject  of  the 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  Courts^  or  what  is  called  by  the  civilians 
Stylus  CuricBj  had  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  had  intended  to  treat 
it  in  the  light  of  the  foreign  authorities,  particularly  the  German 
and  French,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  general  principles 
or  natural  law,  common  to  all  systems,  by  which  it  is  governed. 
Such  a  work,  executed  in  the  fine,  juridical  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  would  have  been  welcomed  wherever  the  law  is  studied 
as  a  science. 

It  is,  then,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  practising  in  courts,  but  as  a 
jurist,  to  whom  the  light  of  jurisprudence  shone  gladsome,  that  we 
are  to  esteem  our  departed  friend.  As  such,  his  example  will 
command  stttention,  and  exert  an  influence,  long  after  the  paper 
dockets,  in  blue  covers,  chronicling  the  stages  of  litigation  in  his 
cases,  shall  be  consigned,  to  the  oblivion  of  dark  closets,  and  cob- 
webbed  pigeon-holes. 

But  he  has  left  a  place  vacant,  not  only  in  the  halls  of  jurispru- 
dence, but  also  in  the  circle  of  scholars  throughout  the  world,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  in  the  Pantheon  of  universal  learning.  In  con- 
templating the  variety,  the  universality,  of  his  attainments,  the  mind 
involuntarily  exclaims,  ''  the  admirable  Pickering ! "  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  run  the  whole  round  of  knowledge.  His  studies 
in  ancient  learning  had  been  profound ;  nor  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  facility  with  which,  amidst  other  cares,  he  assumed  the 
task  of  the  lexicographer,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors 
of  the  anvil  and  the  mine.  Unless  some  memorandum  should  be 
found  among  his  papers,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  William  Jones,^ 

'  Sir  William  Jones  had  studied  eight  languages,  critically, —  English,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit ;  eight  others  less  perfectly,  but 
aU  intelligible,  with  a  dictionary, —  Spanish,  Portugese,  German,  Runic,  Hebrew, 
Bengali,  Hindi,  Turkish;  twelve  studied  less  perfectly,  but  all  attainable, — Ti- 
betian,  Pali,  Phalari,  Deri,  Russian,  Syriao,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Swedish, 
Patch,  Chinese  ;  in  all,  twenty-eight  languages.  —  TiighfiimotUh^i  Lift  of  /outs. 
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specifying  the  languages  to  which  he  had  been  devoted,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  list  with  entire  accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  familiar  with  at  least  fiinej  —  the  English,  French,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Romaic,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  of  these  he 
spoke  the  first  five.  He  was  less  familiar,  though  well  acquainted, 
with  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew;  and  had  ex- 
plored,  with  various  degrees  of  care,  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Syriac, 
Persian,  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Russian, 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  Malay  in  several  dialects,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Indian  languages  of  America  and  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands. 

The  sarcasm  of  Hudibras  on  the  "  barren  ground,"  supposed  to 
be  congenial  to  ^'  Hebrew  roots,"  is  refuted  by  the  richness  of  his 
accomplishments.  His  style  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste. 
It  is  simple,  unpretending,  like  its  author,  clear,  accurate,  and  flows 
in  an  even  tenor  of  elegance,  which  rises  at  times  to  a  suavity,  al- 
most Xenophontean.  Though  little  adorned  by  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
it  shows  the  sensibility  and  refinement  of  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  language.  He  had  cultivated  music  as  a  science,  and 
in  his  younger  days  performed  on  the  flute  with  Grecian  fondne^. 
Some  of  the  airs  which  he  had  learned  in  Portugal,  were  sung  to 
him  by  his  daughter,  shortly  before  his  death,  bringing  with  them, 
doubtless,  the  pleasant  memories  of  early  travel,  and  of  the 
"incense-breathing  morn"  of  life.  A  lover  of  music,  he  was 
naturally  fond  of  the  other  fine  arts,  but  always  had  particular 
happiness  in  works  of  sculpture. 

Nor  were  those  other  studies,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
of  a  more  practical  character,  alien  to  his  mind.  In  his  college 
days  he  was  noticed  for  his  attainments  in  mathematics ;  and  later 
in  life,  he  perused  with  intelligent  care  the  great  work  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Bowditch,  the  translation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  recommended  the  purchase  of  a 
telescope  of  the  first  class,  to  be  used  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  and  was  the  author  of  their  interesting  report  on  the  uses 
and  importance  of  such  an  instrument.  He  was  fond  of  natural 
history,  particularly  of  botsiny,  which  he  himself  taught  to  some  of 
his  family.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  possessed  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  mechanic  arts,  which  was  improved  by  observation  and 
care.  Early  in  life  he  learned  to  use  the  turning  lathe,  and,  as  he 
declared,  in  an  unpublished  lecture  before  the  Mechanics  Institute 
of  Boston,  made  toys  and  playthings  which  he  bartered  among  his 
schoolmates. 

The  latter  circumstance  gives  singular  point  to  the  parallel,  al- 
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ready  striking  in  other  respects,  between  him  and  the  Greek  ora- 
tor, the  boast  of  whose  various  knowledge  is  preserved  by  Cicero. 
'^  Nihil  esse  ulla  in  arte  rerum  omnium,  quod  ipse  nesciret ;  nee 
solum  has  artes,  quibus  liberales  doctrinsB  atque  ingenuee  contine- 
rentur,  geometriam,  musicam,  literarum  cognitionem,  et  poetarum, 
atque  ilia  qusB  de  naturis  rerum,  quae  de  horainum  moribus,  quae  de 
rebuspublicis  dicerentur ;  sed  annulum^  quern  haberet^  se  stia  manu 
confecisse.^^  * 

It  is,  however,  as  a  friend  of  classical  studies,  and  as  a  student 
of  language,  or  a  philologist,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  specially  re- 
membered. It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  which  he  has 
exerted  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  country.  His  writings  and  his 
example,  from  early  youth,  have  pleaded  its  cause,  and  will  plead 
it  still  now  that  his  living  voice  is  hushed  in  the  grave.  His  genius 
for  languages  was  profound.  He  saw,  with  intuitive  perception, 
their  structure  and  affinities,  and  delighted  in  the  detection  of  their 
hidden  resemblances  and  relations.  To  their  history  and  character 
he  devoted  his  attention,  more  than  to  their  literature.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  our  humble  pen  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
place  which  will  be  allotted  to  him  in  the  science  of  philology  ;  but 
the  writer  cannot  forbear  recording  the  authoritative  testimony, 
which  it  was  his  fortune  to  hear,  from  the  lips  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  to  the  rare  merits  of  Mr.  Pickering  in  this  department. 
With  the  brother,  William  von  Humboldt,  that  great  light  of 
modern  philology,  he  maintained  a  long  correspondence,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Indian  languages ;  and  the  letters  of  our  country- 
man will  be  found  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin.  With- 
out rashly  undertaking,  then,  to  indicate  any  scale  of  preeminence 
or  precedence  among  the  cultivators  of  this  department,  at  home 
or  abroad,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  of  his  labors,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  regard  to  his  own,*  "  that  we  may  now  no 
longer  yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations 
of  the  continent." 

If  it  should  be  asked  by  what  magic  Mr.  Pickering  was  able  to 
accomplish  these  remarkable  results,  it  must  be  answered,  by  the 
careful  husbandry  of  time.  His  talisman  was  industry.  He  was 
pleased  in  referring  to  those  rude  inhabitants  of  Tartary  who  placed 
idleness  among  the  torments  of  the  world  to  come,  and  often  re- 
membered the  beautiful  proverb  in  his  Oriental  studies,  that  by 
labor  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  turned  into  silk.     His  life  is  a 


>  De  Oratore,  Lib.  III.  §  32.  *  Preface  to  Dictionary. 
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perpetual  commentary  on  those  words  of  untranslatable  beauty  in 
the  great  Italian  poet :  ^ 


•  seggendo  ia  piuma 


In  fama  dod  si  vien,  o^  aotto  coltre  : 
Sanza  la  qaal,  chi  sua  vita  consuma 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra  di  se  lascia, 
Qaal  famo  in  aeie  od  in  acqua  la  schiuma." 

.  With  a  mind,  thus  deeply  imbued  with  learning,  it  will  be  felt 
that  he  was  formed  less  for  the  contentions  of  the  forum  than  the 
delights  of  the  academy.  And  yet,  it  is  imderstood  that  he  de- 
clined several  opportunities,  which  were  afforded  him,  of  entering 
its  learned  retreats.  In  1806,  he  was  elected  Hancock  professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  other  Oriental  languages,  in  Harvard  University ; 
and,  at  a  later  day,  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature, 
in  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Ashmun,  many  eyes 
were  turned  towards  him,  as  a  proper  person  to  occupy  the  pro- 
fessorship of  law  in  Cambridge,  which  has  been  since  so  ably  filled 
by  Mr.  Greenleaf ;  *  and,  on  two  different  occasions,  his  name  was 
echoed  by  the  public  prints  as  about  to  receive  the  dignity  of  pre- 
sident of  the  university.  But  he  continued,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  last. 

He  should  be  claimed  with  peculiar  pride  by  the  bar.  If  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  said  of  Sergeant  Talfourd,  that  he  has  reflected 
more  honor  upon  his  profession,  by  his  successful  cultivation  of 
letters,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  by  their  forensic  triumphs, 
then  should  the  American  bar  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Pickering.  He  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  regtdar  in 
our  ranks ;  in  other  services,  only  a  volunteer. 

The  mind  is  led,  instinctively,  to  a  parallel  between  him  and 
that  illustrious'  scholar  and  jurist,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
English  law,  and  the  pioneer  of  Oriental  studies  in  England,  Sir 
William  Jones.  Both  confessed,  in  early  life,  the  attractions  of 
classical  studies ;  both  were  trained  in  the  discipline  of  the  law ; 
both,  though  engaged  in  its  practice,  always  delighted  to  contem- 


>  Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  25. 

*  The  lovers  of  the  science  of  law  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  benchers  of 
the  Temple  have  appointed  Mr.  George  Long,  well  known  for  his  scholarship  in 
Europe  and  America,  reader  on  the  civil  [Roman]  law  and  jurisprudence.  The 
other  inns  will  be  compelled  to  follow  this  example ;  and  students  will  no  longer 
be  able  merely  to  eat  their  way  to  the  bar.  In  the  joint  cultivation  of  daaaical  and 
juridical  studies,  Mr.  Long  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Pickering. 
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plate  it  as  a  science  ;  both  surrendered  themselves,  with  irrepres- 
sible ardor,  to  the  study  of  languages,  while  the  one  broke  into  the 
unexplored  fields  of  Eastern  philology,  and  the  other  devoted  him- 
self more  especially  to  the  native  tongues  of  his  own  continent. 
Their  names  are,  perhaps,  equally  conspicuous  for  the  number  of 
languages  which  had  occupied  their  attention.  As  we  approach 
them  in  private  life,  the  parallel  still  continues.  In  both  there  was 
the  same  truth,  generosity  and  gentleness,  a  cluster  of  noble  virtues ; 
while  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  one,  is  compensated  by  the  in- 
tenser  modesty  of  the  other.  To  Pickering,  also,  may  be  applied 
those  words  of  the  Greek  couplet,  written  in  honor  of  his  proto- 
type :  "  The  Graces,  seeking  a  shrine  that  would  not  decay,  found 
the  soul  of  Jones." 

While  dwelling  with  admiration  upon  his  triumphs  of  intellect, 
and  the  fame  he  has  won,  let  us  not  forget  the  virtues,  higher  than 
intellect  or  fame,  by  which  his  life  was  adorned.  In  the  jurist  and 
the  scholar  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  man.  So  far  as  is  allotted  to 
a  mortal  to  be,  he  was  a  spotless  character.  The  rude  tides  of  this 
^world  seemed  to  flow  by  without  soiling  his  garments.  He  was  pure 
in  thought,  word  and  deed.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  goodness  and 
humanity.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  young,  encouraging  them  in 
their  studies,  and  aiding  them  by  his  wise  counsels.  He  was  ever 
kind,  considerate  and  gentle  to  all ;  towards  children,  and  the  un- 
fortunate, full  of  tenderness.  He  was  of  modesty  "  all-compact." 
With  learning  to  which  all  bowed  with  reverence,  he  walked 
humbly  alike  before  God  and  man.  His  pleasures  were  simple. 
In  the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  in  the  blandishments  of  his 
music-loving  family,  he  found  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar. 
He  never  spoke  in  anger,  nor  did  any  hate  find  a  seat  in  his 
bosom.  His  placid  life  viras,  like  law,  in  the  definition  of  Aristotle, 
"  mind  without  passion." 

Through  his  long  career,  which  was  extended  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  that  length  of  days  which  is  allotted  to  man,  he  was  blessed 
with  unbroken  health.  He  walked  on  earth  with  an  unailing  body 
and  a  serene  mind.  And  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  when  the 
garner  was  overflowing  with  the  golden  harvests  of  a  well-spent 
life,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  silver  cord  was  gently  loosened. 
He  died  in  Boston,  May  5th,  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age, — only  a  few  days  after  he  had  revised  the  last  proof-sheet  of 
a  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Lexicon.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1805,  and  three  children,  survive  to  mourn  their  irrepar- 
able loss,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  good  name  on  earth,  and  his  inmior- 
tality  in  heaven. 

VOL.  IX.  —  NO.  n.  9 
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The  number  of  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which  he 
was  an  honored  member,  attests  the  wide-spread  recognition  of  hb 
merits*  He  was  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  foreign 
secretary  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ;  fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  historical  societies  of  New  Hampshire,  of  New  York, 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Michigan,  of  Maryland,  of 
Georgia ;  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science ; 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association ;  of  the  Northern  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Legal  Knowledge,  Philadelphia ;  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  of  the  Oriental  Society 
of  Paris ;  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  at  Palermo ;  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Athens ;  of  the  Royal  Northern  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Copenhagen ;  and  titular  member  of  the  French 
Society  of  Universal  Statistics. 

For  many  years  he  maintained  a  copious  correspondence,  on 
matters  of  jurisprudence,  science  and  learning,  with  distinguished 
names  at  home  and  abroad ;  especially,  with  Mr.  Duponoeau,  at 
Philadelphia ;  with  William  von  Humboldt,  at  Berlin  ;  with  Mit- 
termaier,  the  jurist,  at  Heidelberg ;  with  Dr.  Pritchard,  author  of 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  at  Bristol ;  and  with  Lepains, 
the  hierologist,  who  wrote  to  him  from  the  foot  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt. 

The  death  of  one,  thus  variously  connected,  is  no  common  sor- 
row. Beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends,  he  will 
be  mourned  by  the  bar,  amongst  whom  his  daily  life  was  passed ; 
by  the  municipality  of  Boston,  whose  legal  adviser  he  was ;  by 
clients,  who  depended  upon  his  counsels ;  by  all  good  citiaens, 
who  were  charmed  by  the  abounding  virtues  of  his  private  life ;  by 
his  country,  who  will  cherish  his  name  more  than  gold  or  silver ; 
by  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  who  will  bless  his  labors  in 
every  written  word  that  they  read ;  finally,  by  the  company  of 
jurists  and  scholars  throughout  the  world-  His  fame  and  his  works 
will  be  fitly  commemorated,  on  formal  occasions,  hereafter.  Mean* 
while,  one  who  knew  him  at  the  bar  and  in  private  life,  and  who 
loves  his  memory,  lays  this  early  tribute  upon  his  grave. 
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The  details  of  the  lives  of  some  distingaished  writers  present  few 
incidentB  of  interest  or  importance ;  and  though  their  productions 
may  long  sunrive  them,  and  be  read  with  adimration  m  succeed- 
ing ages,  yet  that  they  lived,  and  wrote,  and  died,  is  sometimes 
nearly  the  sum  total  ot  what  is  recorded  concerning  them.  Too 
ofiten  indeed  does  it  happen,  as  Dr  Johnson  strongly  observed, 
that  writers  for  the  press  are  men  who  have  lived  nobody  knows 
bow,  and  died  nobody  knows  where.  Aiid  even  when  the  rare 
union  of  prudence  and  ability  is  crowned  with  worldly  prosperity, 
and  fortune  as  well  as  &me  rewards  the  labours  of  an  eminent 
writer,  his  life  may  yet  be  marked  by  no  occurrences  out  of  the 
common  routine  of  affidrs,  and  his  reminiscences,  so  &r  as  they 
relate  to  himself,  be  as  dull  as  those  of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  the 
Parish. 

But  splendid  instances  of  exception  to  the  spirit  of  these  re- 
marks will  occasionally  occur;  and  the  life  of  the  successful 
aspirant  after  literary  rame  may  afford  a  narrative,  less  varied  and 
astonishing  perhaps,  but  not  less  amusing  and  instructive  than 
that  of  the  bold  aaventurer  whose  deeds  rival  those  of  the  hero  of 
a  romance.  And  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  interest  be- 
longing to  the  personal  history  of  an  author,  it  derives  additional 
importance  from  its  connection  with  his  literary  labours.  We 
view  the  writer  in  his  works.  For  in  tracing  the  emanations  of 
the  mind  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  forming  some  ideas  of 
the  character,  manners,  and  disposition  of  the  mdividual  from 
whom  they  originated.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  those 
who  neither  by  their  original  compositions  ncnr  their  personal 
adventures  have  secured  any  permanent  celebrity,  may  yet  de- 
serve commemoration  on  account  of  their  intercourse,  whether 
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hostile  or  amicable,  with  poTSons  of  hidier  and  more  l^tiraale 
pretensions.  Numerous  examples  mimt  be  adduced  of  authon, 
who  have  owed  the  preservation  of  meir  names  from  oblivion 
solely  to  their  animadversions  on  the  productions  of  learning  and 
genius, — from  ZoUus,  who  assailed  with  his  criticisms  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  fiidier  of  epic  poetry,  to  the  antagonists  of  his 
English  imitator,  Pope,  vAom-  he  condemned  to  long-enduiin^, 
if  not  everlasting  frnoe,  of  no  very  enviable  description,  in  his 
DundadL  But  tms  sort  of  reflected  notoriety  attaches  not  merely 
to  the  carping  censurer,  but  also  to  tiie  liberal  commentator,  whose 
critical  observations  are  dictated  by  sincere  esteem  and  respect 
for  the  subject  of  his  animadversions.  Those  who  possess  taste 
and  judgment  whidi  enable  them  fidrly  to  «^nredate  and  indicate 
the  beauties  of  thought  and  enression  which  occur  in  tiie  writ- 
ings of  otiiers,  manifest  traces  oi  kindred  genius,  and  their  names 
may  be  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  in  conjunction  with  tiiose 
of  me  original  writers  to  whose  &me  they  may  have  ccmlributed, 
even  when  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  daracter  of  their  >own  pro^ 
ductions  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  independent  cUm 
to  lasting  reputation.  It  is  tiiaa  that  the  '  Easa^  on  the  LeannBg 
rf  Shak^>eare,'  has  preserved  tiie  memory  of  Dr  Bidiard  Fanneiv 
who  was  too  insensiole  to  the  ehaims  «f  literary  diitiaetioii,  or  too 
mudi  indined  to  give  way  to  indolence  of  disposition,^  to  leseve  any 
other  considerable  testim<my  oi  bis  learning  and  abili^.  And 
Joseph  l^penoe  is  better  known  as  the  author  of  an  h^nioas 
Conunentary  on  Pope's  translaticm  of  the  Odyssey,  than  ok  aoi* 
ooant  of  his  erudite  treatise  on  Classical  Mytaology;  the  merit  ^ 
of  which,  indeed,  consists  ddefly  in  tiie  dioplay  <x  caticid  taste 
and  jud^ent  as  applied  to  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

Various  then  are  the  canaes  whidi  conduce  to  render  interest 
ing  tiie  memcnrs  of  literary  men,  shed  a  lustre  over  tiieir  Aanne^ 
aim  secure  them  a  portion  of  tiiat  fondly  wordiipjped  [fione^  widch 
is  sometimes  the  dear-bought  and  wAe  reward  oi  their  moat  asn^ 
duous  labours  and  energetio  exerticm&  But  amoi^  the  adbjeds 
of  literary  biography,  &ere  are  some  whose  cfaams  to  notonety 
arise  not  fi^m  one  dass  of  drcumstances  only,  and  idiose  peiv 
sonal  history,  as  well  as  their  writings  and  connfintioiis,  M>y  aferd 
materials  fipr  the  abundant  gratificataon  cf  liberal  cnriosilju  Sodk 
was  the  talented  individual  on  ^  nanative  of  iriioae  life  and 
literary  labours  we  are  about  to  enter<<^Raised  to  ennnenoe  by 
his  own  exertions,  and  the  patronage  elicited  by  the  earfy  diqday 
of  great  natural  abilUiea  and  industrious  iqpplioatiiaD,  W  uxiam 
GiFVORD  became  the  Aristarchus  of  his  age  and  coontry.  Bom 
in  obscurity,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  life  consigned  to  in-" 
digence  and  neglect,  his  spirit  soared  above  his  circumstances; 
and  despising  the  difficulties  with  wloch  he  was  soraiunded,  be 
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apfdied  hinMelf  to  the  loric  6£  intellectnal  onhivatioa  as  ASiridaoosly 
as  if  he  had  anticipated  the  hriHiant  success  which  was  the 
destined  lemrd  of  his  labours;  But  the  interestiiig  history  of 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  life  of  Mr  CUiisrd  h«ire  been  traced  by 
bis  01^  peai^  andthe  sbnjde  and  unaffected  detail  which  he  has 
conununicated  of  his  early  sonows  and  piffiitions»  his  yearnings 
after  knowledge,  and  the  means  by  whicli  he  was  ultimately  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  cannot  be  better 
told  than  in  the  autobioffraphieal  sketch  which  he  prefixed  to  one 
of  his  most  important  puolicatiiMis.*  Referring  our  readers,  there- 
fore^ to  the  mranoir  in  question  for  fuller  imbrmation,  we  shall 
proceed  togire  such  a  slight  abstract  of  it  as  may  serve  to  elucidate 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  distinguished  member  of  tiie  re- 
public of  letters 

The  fionily,  firom  which. William  Gifibrd  claimed  his  descent, 
was  one  of  me  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  those  which  were 
settied  in  tiie  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Devon;  and  his 
great-grandfiitiier  possessed  considerable  property  at  EUsworthy, 
a  paridi  in  the  neighbdurhood  of  Ashburton*  The  extravagance 
mi  dissipation  of  tiie  son  of  this  gentleman  deprived  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  inheritanee.  Edwara  Giffind,  the  father  of  our 
author,  appears  to  have  followed,  or  rather  surpassed,  the  example 
of  patomai  misoonduct  and  imprudence  set  before  him.  He  was 
sdht.to  the  grammaiHschool  at  Blxeter,  from  which  he  made  his 
escape,  and  entered  on  board  a  manrof-war :  he  was  soon  re- 
daimed  from  this  situation  by  his  father,  and  he  lefik  school  a  second 
time  to  wander  in  vagabond  society ;  having  travelled  with  Bam* 
fjrlde  Moore  Carew,  then  an'  old  man.  He  was  now  probably 
given  im :  for  he  was,  on  his  return  from  tins  notable  aaventure, 
redocea  to  article  himself  to  a  plumber  and  glazier,  with  whom  he 
luckily  stayed  long  enough  to  learn  tlie  business.f  Becoming 
possessed  of  two  small  estates,  he  married  Elizabeth  Cain,  the 
daitthler  of  a  caxpenterat  Ashburton,  and  set  up  in  his  occupation 
at  Sontii  Molten.  After  residing  tiiere  five  years,  he  thought- 
lessly engaged  in  an  atteim>t  to  excite  a  riot  in  a  Methodist  diapel^ 
and  tiie  apprehension  of  beinff  prosecuted  for  this  misdemeanor 
induced  hun  to  absoond ;'  and  he  -^cocnrdingly  went  to  sea,  leaving 
his  wife  in  a  stite  of  pr^nancy  r'  she  returned  to  her  native  place, 
Ashburton,  where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom,  in  April 
1757.  On  the  scanty  income  arising  from  the  rent  of  a  few  fields, 
Mrs  Gifford  contrived  to  support  herself  tod  her  child  during  the 

•  The  namtive  of  ihe  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Gifford,  above  alluded  to, 
first  appeared  in  the  Preface  to  nie  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  in 
1802;  and  it  hae  been  repeatedly  repubUahed  since  the  death  of  the  writer. 
psrticnhuiv  in  the  eleventh  volume  <k  the  '  Autobiography.' 

t  Autobiography,  vol.  x}.— Memour  of  Oifford^  p.  6. 
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period  of  about  aeven  yean,  whidi  el^pted  before  ber  bnsbaiidl 
returned  borne.  At  a  proper  age  sbe  sent  ber  son  to  a  daine^ 
scbool,  wbere  be  learned  to  read;  and  from  bis  motber,  be  saivs 
**  be  acquired  mudi  curious  knowledge  of  ^Cataldn,'  and  tbe 
<  Golden  Bull,'  and  tbe  <  Bloody  GaMener/  and  many  otber 
bistories  equalty  instructive  mid  amusing."* 

His  iieUber  came  borne  in  1764,  and  baring  disposed  of  the  fitde 
landed  property  wbicb  be  bad  remaining,  engaged  in  business  a 
seooiid  time  as  a  glazier  and  bouse-painter.  l^e  son,  at  die  nge 
of  eigbt,  was  pl^Ded  at  tbe  free-«cbool  at  Asbburton,  kept  by 
Hugb  &nerdon,  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypber.f  Tbere  be 
continued  about  three  years,  with  little  advantage,  vAen  bis  fiitber 
fell  a  martvr  to  intemperance.  Tbe  widow,  who  was  left  with 
two  sons,  the  youngest  being  an  infiuit,  determined  ta  continue 
ber  husband's  business ;.  but  the  workmen  she  employed  wasted 
ber  property  and  embezzled  ber  money;  and  at  her  death,  which 
took  place  within  twelve  months  of  that  of  her  husband,  William 
Gifford  and  his  orphan  brother  were  almost  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  wide  world.  The  property  left  by  tbe  widow  was 
seized  by  **  a  person  of  the  name  ot  Carlile,''  to  whom  she  bad 
been  indebted  for  advances  of  money,  and  who  had  stood  god- 
fiitber  to  ber  elder  son.  The  ^tter,  who  was  not  quite  thirteen 
years  old,  this  person  took  into  his  house,  and  soon  after  sent  faim 
to  school;  but  getting  tired  of  the  expense,  removed  him  in  about 
three  months,  and  would  have  consigned  him  to  the  drudgery  of 
husbandry.  But  after  driving  the  pmugh  one  day,  be  absolutely 
refused  to  resume  that  employment ;  for  which  he  was  in  a  great 
d^ee  incapacitated,  owing  to  an  injury  of  the  chest,  occasioned 
by  an  accident  during  the  life  of  his  fi!ther.  Carlile  then,  after 
an  abortive  attempt  to  ship  him  for  Newfoundland,  that  be  might 
become  an  assistant  in  a  store-house,  proposed  sending  him  on 
board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishing-boats.  At  this  proporal  be  de- 
murred, and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  his  consenting  to  go 
on  board  a  coasting-vessel;  and  ne  was  accordingly  phced  with  a 
man  named  Full,  the  master  of  a  coaster  at  Bnxnam.  **  Our 
vessel,"  he  observes,  **  was  not  very  large,  nor  our  crew  very 
numerous.  On  ordinary  occasions,  such  as  short  trips  to  Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth,  &c.  it  consisted  onlv  of  my  master,  an  appren- 
tice nearly  out  of  his  time,  and  myseUf:  when  we  bad  to  go  £ur- 

•  Id.  p.  7. 

t  In  the  Jntrodoction  to  the  '  Dnmatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  with  NoCee, 
by  W.  Gifiord/  published  BhotHj  after  the  death  of  the  editor,  he  nwDtuma 
'I  a  little  charity-school,  foundea  at  Ashburton  by  a  Mr  John  Ford,  (a  rda- 
tive  of  the  poet)  who  endowed  it  with  a  few  pounds  a  year,  for  a  master  to 
teach  reading  and  writing."  This  was  probably  the  school  at  yMA  Mr 
Gifford  received  his  early  education. 
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ther,  to  PortBmoath:  f<lr  example,  an  additional  hand  was  hired  for 
the  voyage.  In  this  vessel,  the  Two  Brothers,  I  contmued  nearly 
a  twelvemonth;  and  here  I  got  acquainted  with  nautical  terms, 
and  contracted  a  love  for  the  sea  which  a  lapse  of  thirty  years 
has  but  little  diminished.  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  my  life 
was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not  only  *  a  ship-boy  on  the  high 
and  giddy  mast,'  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office 
fell  to  my  lot;  yet^  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  I  can  safely 
say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  this,  as  of  my  bein^  pre- 
cluded from  all-  possibility  of  reading:  as  my  master  did  not 
possess,  nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description,  except  the 
*  Coasting  Pilot'"* 

A  share  in  those  accidents,  to  which  the  life  of  a  mariner  is 
peculiarly  liable,  contributed  doubtless  to  increase  his  disrelish 
for  the  occupation.  On  one  occasion,  attempting  to  get  on  board 
a  vessel  at  midnight,  he  missed  his  footing  and  fell  mto  the  sea; 
but  some  ropes  being  thrown  out,  one  of  them  got  entangled 
about  him  and  he  was  drawn  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  he  was  not  without  difficulty  recovered. 

The  state  of  neglect  and  degradation  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
duced at  length  becoming  the  subject  of  public  rumour  at  Ash- 
burton,  Mr  Gifford's  god&ther  was  induced,  by  the  animadver- 
sions of  his  neighbours,  to  take  back  his  orphan  charge,  who  ac- 
cordingly (quitted  Brixham,  on  Christmas-day,  1770.  He  was, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  Cluristmas  holidays^  sent  again  to  school, 
where  his  progress  in  arithmetic  was  so  rapic^  that  in  a  few  months 
lie  was  able,  on  any  extraordinary  emerp;ency,  to  assist  his  master, 
Mr  £•  Furlong,  who  repaid  his  services  by  giving  him  some 
trifling  sums  of  money.  The  height  of  his  ambition  now  was 
to  engage  in  the  office  of  instructing  youth;  and  his  first  master, 
Mr  Hugh  Smerdon,  being  infirm  and  advanced  in  years,  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  on  his  death  he  might  possibly  be  appointed 
Ms  successor;  but  on  making  known  nisplan  to  his  guardian, 
Carlile,  it  was  treated  with  contempt  That  person  had  other 
views  for  him,  and  beinp^  utterly  dependent,  Mr  Gifibrd  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  propcmal,  m  pursuance  of  which  he 
.was  f^renticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who  agreed  to  take  him  without 
a  premium ;  and  by  an  indenture,  dated  January  1st,  1772,  he 
agreed  to  serve  his  new  master  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

<^  The  family  of  which  he  thus  became  an  inmate,  consisted  ef 
four  journeymen,  two  sons  about  his  own  age,  and  an  appren^ce 
somewhat  older.    His  master  was  a  Presbyterian,  whose  reading 

*  Memoir,  u.  a.  p.  10. 
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was  entirdy  confined  to  the  small  trads  puUidied  on  die  Esder 
oontrov^rsy.  As  these — at  least  his  portion  of  them — wete  all 
on  one  side^  he  entertained  no  donbt  of  their  infidlibility ;  and 
beine  noisy  and  disputatioua,  mM  sore,  to  siknoe  his  oppoo^ls, 
and  Decsme,  in  conseoaence  of  ity-'intolerably  arsonut  and  ood- 
ceited.  He  was  not  faowerer  indebted  solely  to  Qa  knoindedlge 
of  the  subject  for  his  triumph: '  he  was  possessed  of  Fenug^s 
Dicdonary,  and  he  made  a  most  singpdar  use  of  it.  Hk  cnstom 
was  to  fix  OQ  any  word  in  oommon  iise^^  and  then  get  by  heart 
the  synonyme  or  peripfaiasb  bj  whidi  it  was  explained  in  die 
book;  diis  he  constsndy  substituted  for  die  odier,  and  as  his 
opponents  were  oommonly  ignorant  of  his  meanii^,  hb  nctxHry 
was  complete.'*  • 

At  this  period  Mr  Gifiird's  reading  had  been  confined  to  a 
blade-letter  romance^  called  *  Flsrismus  and  Pkuriaaienns;*  a  fcw 
loose  numbers  of  magannes  bdonging  to  his  motlier;  the  *.  Imi- 
tadon  of  Jesus  Christ,'  by  St  Hmnas^Eempis,  whidi  he  had 
read  to  her  on  her  deadnbed;  and  the  BiUe.  Dislfldn^  ex- 
tremely his  new  occupation^  he  acquired  no  proficiency  m  it; 
and,  unpromising  as  were  existing  proqpects,  he  still  indulged 
hopes  of  succeeding  his  former  t^icner,  Mr  IL  Smerdoa,  and 
therefore^  secredy  prosecuted  his  favourite  study  cf  mathemadcs 
at  every  interval  ot  leisure.  He  had  but  one  book,  which  was  a 
treatise  on  algebra,  given  him  by  a  young  woman  who  had  acci- 
dentally foand  it  in  a  lodging-house.  Want  of  elementary 
instruedon  rendered  this  woA  to  him  a  sealed  volume.  But  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  bonow,  unknown  to  the  owner,  who  was 
his  master's  son,  Fennine's  *  Introduction  to  Algebn^'  one  of  die 

Slainest  wmrks  ever  prrauoed  on  die  subject  ISs  enthusiastic 
esire  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  sit  up  during  die  g»eat»part 
of  several  nights  successively,  till  he  had  studied  die  tteatia^  so 
effectually  as  to  be  well  acquainted  widi  shnple  equatimis,  and 
oonsequendy  qualified  to  cope  widi  the  dKffienldes  which  had 
impeded  his  progress  in  the  study  of  his  own  bo«^  His  nanner 
of  working  proMems  in  algebra,  is  too  curiously  charaeterisdc  of 
his  profession  to  be  omitted.  Being  widiout  ^ns,  ink,  or  Jpsper^ 
or  money  to  purduse  them,  he  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as 
smoodi  as  possible,  and  drew  his  diagraons,  or  minuted  down  his 
calculations,  widi  a  blunted  awL 
^  Hitherto,"  says  Mr  Gifford,  <<  I  had  not  so  much  as  dreamt 

num- 
my  first  attempt;  it  is,  Iflce  all 
die  rest  of  my  non-adventures,  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that  I 

«  Id.  pp.  13,  H. 
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abmU  blusk  to  eall  the  attention  of  the  idlest  leader  to  it,  but  for 
the  reason  alleged  in  the  introductorv  paragraph.  A  person  had 
undertaken  to  paint  a  sign  for  an  alenonse;  it  was  to  have  been  a 
lion,  bat  the  unfortunato  artiist  produced  a  dog.  On  this  aukward 
affiur,  one  of  my  acquaintance  wrote  a  copy  of  what  we  called 
Yerses:  I  liked  it,  but  fimded  I  could  compose  something  more  to 
the  purpose :  I  tried,  and  by  the  unanimous  su£Braee  of  my  shop- 
mates  was  allowed  to  have  succeeded.  Notwiustanding  tiiis 
encoun^ement,  I  thought  no  more  of  verse  till  another  occor-- 
rence,  as  trifling  as  the  fonper,  fiimi&hed  me  with  a  fresh  subiect^ 
and  so  I  went  on,  till  I  had  got  together  about  a  dozen  of  thCTiu> 
Certainly  nothing  on  earth  was  ever  so  deplorable;  such  as  they 
were,  however,  they  were  talked  of  in  my  little  eirde,  and  I  waa^ 
sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them,  even  out  of  it  I  never  com-» 
mitted  a  line  to  paper,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  I  had  na 
pi^>er;  and  secondly— perhaps  I  might  be  excused  from  going; 
mraier — ^but  in  truth  I  was  afraid,  for  my  master  had  already 
tlureatened  me  for  inadvertently  hitching  the  name  of  one  of  h]» 
customers  into  a  rhyme.  The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were- 
always  attended  wiui  appkmse,  and  sometimes  with  fiivours  more 
substantial;  little  collections  were  now  and  then  made,  and  I 
have  received  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To  one  who  had  long 
Uved  in  the  absolute  want  of  ntoney,  such  a  resource  seemed  like 
a  Peruvian  mine.  I  frimished  myself  by  dcsrees  with  piqper,  &c. 
and  what  was  of  more  ijmxnrtance,  with  boQ&  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  concealed* 
Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine:  it  was 
subservient  to  other  purposes;  and  I  only  had  recourse  to  it 
when  I  wanted  money  for  my  mathematical  pursuits."* 

Unforeseen  misfortunes  now  awaited  him.  His  master,  dis- 
pleased with  his  neg^gence  in  business,  seized  his  little  stock  of 
fiterature,  and  interdicted  the  c^ntinuanoe  of  his  studies ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  hope  which  he  had  dierished  of  succeeding^ 
Mr  Hugh  Smerdon  (whose  death  happened  soon  after)  plunge 
him  in  absolute  desuair.  The  sootlung  kindness  of  a  fennde 
neighbour  at  length  alleviated  his  distress,  and  he  comforted  him- 
self with  the  re^xion  that  his  apprenticeship  was  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  when  he  detenninea  to  renounce  his  hated  employ- 
ment, and  open  a  private  schooL 

This  was  the  most  critical  epoch  of  the  lifeof  Mr  Gifford,  when 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  excite  tiie  com- 
passion of  a  gentleman,  who,  though  holdinfir  no  very  exalted 
station  in  society,  yet  possessed  the  ability  ana  the  will  to  render 
him  essentbl  services.    He  thus  speaks  of  his  early  patron : — 

•  Id.  pp.  15, 16. 
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«<  Mr  Cookesley  was  not  ridi :  his  eminenoe  in  kk  prafe 
which  wps  that  of  a  surgeon,  procured  him  indeed  much  employ- 
ment; but  in  a  country  town  men  of  adenoe  are  not  the  most 
liberally  rewarded:  he  had,  besides,  a  very  numerous  fiimily, 
wldch  left  him  little  for  the  purposes  of  eeneral  benevdenoe;  Mt 
little,  however,  was  cheerfully  oestowe^  and  his  activity  and  teal 
were  always  at  hand  to  auppiy  the  deficiencies  of  his  mrtune."  * 
The  result  of  this  gentleman's  examination  of  his  ^case  was  die 
forming  of  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  his 
time  of  apprenticeship,  and  famishing  him  with  the  means  of 
improving  nimself  in  writing  and  Englidi  grammar.  He  was 
now  in  his  twentieth  year;  and  out  of  the  money  collected  his 
master  received  the  simi  of  six  pounds  for  giving  up  his  inden- 
tures, and  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  subscriMd  was  sufi- 
cient  to  support  him  for  a  few  mcmths,  duringwhich  he  assidu- 
ouslv  attended  to  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdtm. 
At  tne  expiration  of  this  period  his  pn^ress  was  more  considerable 
than  those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  his  dreumstanoes  had 
antidpated ;  and,  through  the  friendly  exertions  of  Mr  Cookesley, 
further  donations  were  obtained,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
young  student  at  school  during  anouier  year.  In  two  years  and 
two  months  afiter  his  emancipation  from  his  apprenticeship,  he 
was  pronounced  by  Mr  Smeraon  fit  for  the  university.  The  plan 
of  opening  a  writing  school  had  been  previously  abandoned;  his 
patron  therefore  determined  to  send  him  to  Oxford ;  and  having, 
through  the  interest  of  Thomas  Taylor,  Eso.  of  Denbury,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  office  of  Bible  Reader  at  Exeter  College,  he 
engaged  to  furnish  him  with  such  additional  assistance  as  nJgfat 
enable  him  to  maintain  himseli^  at  least  till  he  became  a  graduate. 
After  his  settlement  at  the  university,  Mr  Gifibrd  engaged  in 
a  literary  undertaking  of  considerable  importance.  This  was  a 
transhition  of  the  Satbes  of  Juvenal;  ana  his  early  attention  to 
this  work  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  seems  to  have 
influenced  his  taste  as  a  public  writer,  and  greatly  oontributed  to 
give  the  predominant  character  to- his  original  productions.  The 
circumstances  which  first  turned  his  attention  to  this  author  are 
thus  described  in  his  own  narrative : — **  During  my  attendance  on 
Mr  Smerdon  I  had.  written  several  tuneful  trifles,  some  as  exercises, 
others  voluntarily  (for  poetry  had  now  become*  my  delight),  and 
not  a  few  at  the  desire  of  my  friends.  When  I  became  cflnable, 
however,  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  d^pree  of  fiid- 
lity,  that  gentleman  employed  all  my  leisure  hours  in  translations 
from  the  dassics ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  know  a  single  school-book 
of  which  I  did  not  render  some  portion  into  English  verse. 

•  Id.  p.  18. 
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AnuMig  others,  Jurenal  engs^ed  my  attention,  or  rather  my 
master's,  and  I  translated  the  tenth  satire  for  a  holiday  task.  Mr 
Smenkm  was  much  pleased'  with  this ;  I  was  not  undelighted 
with  it  myself;  and  as  I  was  now  become  fond  of  the  author,  he 
easily  persnaded  me  to  proceed  with  him,  and  I  translated  in  sue* 
cession,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  twelfth,  and  I  think  the  eighdi 
satires.  As  I  had  no  end  in  view,  but  that  of  giving  a  temporary 
sads&ction  to  my  bene£EuHx>r8, 1  thought  little  more  of  these  than 
of  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature  which  I  wrote  from  time 
to  time,  and  of  which  I  never  copied  a  single  line."  * 

Before  Mr  Oifford  left  school  he  had  written  two  tragedies, 
the  <  Qrade '  and  the  <  Italian.'  ^<  These  rhapsodies,''  as  he  styles 
them,  "  were  placed  by  an  indulgent  friend,  who  taught  well  of 
them  (probably  Mr  Cookesley)  m  the  hands  of  two  respectable 
gentlemen,  who  undertook  to  convey  them  to  the  manager  of 

;  and  of  their  subsequent  fate  the  author  never  received  any 

information.''  Notwithstandii^,  however,  the  little  pains  he  took 
to  prel^erve  them,  many  of  his^productions  at  this  period  may  be 
still  in  existence.  The  author  of  *  Anecdotes  of  the  Private  Life 
of  Mr  Gifford,'  published  in  the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  who  was 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  mentions,  as  being  in 
his  possession,  five.  Eclogues  composed  by  Mr  Gifford,  ^^  pro- 
bably while  he  was  at  school.  They  are  in  the  manner  of  Pope, 
and  nave  much  of  his  harmonious  flow;  perhaps  Pope  and  Vir^l 
were  the  only  pastoral  poets  with  whom  ne  was  acquainted  at  tn^ 
time  of  their  composition." 

At  the  University  Mr  Gifford  resumed  the  task  of  ttan'slation, 
and  he  had  gone  through  the  first  and  second  satires  when  his 
friend  Mr  CkK>kesley  firet  started  die  idea  of  his  making  a  com- 
plete version,  and  publishing  it  by  subscription,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  pecuniary  resources.  Having  finished  the  thir- 
teenth, eieventb,  and  fifteenth  satires,  the  design  was  mentioned 
among  the  friends  of  the  translator,  and  meeting  with  much 
approbation,  on  the  1st  of  January  1781  the  subscription  was 
opened  by  Mr  Cookesley,  at  Ashburton,  and  by  Mr  Gifford 
himself  at  his  college. 

In  justice  to  our  author,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  his  own 
observations  on  this  project — **  So  bold  an  undertaking,  so  pre- 
cipitately announoea,  will  give  the  reader,  I  fear,  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  conceit  than,  of  my  talents :  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  however,  had  the  smallest  concern  in  the  business, 
which  originated  solely  in  ignorance.  I  wrote  verses  witii  great 
facility,  and  I  was  simple  enough  to  miagine  that  littie  more  was 
necessary  for  a  tnoialBtor  of  Juvenal !    I  was  not,  indeed,  uncon- 

•  Id.  p.  21. 
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Bdow  of  my  inaemuacies;  I  knew  they  were  ^nmermiflf' and 
tint  I  had  need  of  some  firiendly  eye  to  poiot  them  out,  and 
florae  jndiciDiis  hand  to  reot^  or  remove  them;  but  for  liiese,  as 
well  as  for  evei^thing  ebe,  I  looked  to  Mr  Cookesley,  and  that 
worthy  man*  with  his  usual  afacritv  and  kindness,,  undertook  the 
laborious  tarit  of  revising  die  whole  translation.  My  friend  was 
no  great  Latinist,  perhaps  I  was  the  better  ef  die  two;  but  he 
had  taste  and  jndffmen^  whidi  I  wanted*"* 

It  being  thougnt  desirable  that  a  q>ecimen  of  the  work  should 
be  laid  before  the  public,  a  sheet  was-  selected  for  that  purpose 
fitHU  the  banning  of  die  first  satire;  and  while  this  was  {Mint- 
ing, Mr  CraSbrd  experienced  a  serious  affliction  in  the  sudden 
death  of  his  kind  and  zealous  patron,  which  took  jiaee  January 
15,  1781.  Mr  Cookesky  thus  cut  off,  as  it  seems,  in  die  prime 
of  life,  was  denied  the  noble  gratificadon  of  witnessing  even  the 
dawnings  of  die  Hterary  fteme  of  his  protegee:  who,  however, 
duly  appreciated  and  constsndy  acknowledged  his  obUntiiHis  to 
die  early  friend,  by  whose  diBcrinunadng  liberality  he  had  be«i 
rescued  from  want  and  obscurity.  In  an  ^  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  Mr  Cookesley,'  written  while  he  remained  at  CoU^e,  he  haa 
given  vent  to  his  feelings  for  the  melandboly  deprivation,  with 
much  pathos  and  elegance  %of  expression*  An  extract  or  two 
from  this  poem  is  subjoined,  as  affording  some-proof  of  the  early 
proficiency  of  the  writer,  and  not  destitute  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  allusions  to  die  character  of  him  whom  it  commemorates: — 

**  Tin  night,  dead  night,  and  drowsy  sleep  descends 

To  shed  his  poppies  o'er  a  nation  s  eyes; 
But  not  my  couch  the  partial  god  attends, 

Nor  stays  my  tears,  nor  camis  my  bursting  sighs. 

Resdess  I  start,  and  by  the  moon's  pale  gleam. 

To  Isis'  willowy  margin  bend  my  way : 
Ah !  neverj  Isis,  by  thy  sacred  stream 

May  wretch  so  lost  to  hope,  to  comfort,  stray. 

Once  free  and  sportive  as  the  sylvan  choir, 

I  rang'd  thy  wild  meand*rine  course  along; 
Drew  from  thy  hallow'd  urn  ideal  fire, 

And  ton*d  my  leed  to  many  a  blithesome  song. 

That  sportive  range,  that  blithesome  song  are  past, — 

Adieu  the  Muse's  charm,  the  poet's  pride  I 
The  scene  was  sadden'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast, 

Ande/ry  pleasure  lost, 'when  Cookesley  died. 

Dear  honoured  name !— but  cease,  ye  tears,  to  flow—' 
A  moment.oease— the  while  with  pious  care 

»  Id.  pp.  21, 22. 
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I  cull  the  iMieBt,  earliest  fweets  tfnt  blow. 
And  weave  imiikUiig  gariande  forhb  bier. 


O  YOU  that  give  the  ttmefal  breast  to  glow,— 
Whatever  haunts,  whatever  names  yon  choose. 

Native  of  heav'n,  or  bright  Parnassus  brow, 
Effluence  of  Ood  I  Pure  Fire  I  or  Sacred  Musel 

Be  present  now,  and  proni|)t  my  grateful  lay, 
To  many  a  deed  of  genume  friendship  due : . 

All  hopeless  else  the  debt  of  lov<e  to  pay, 
I  call — auspicious  be  the  caU*M>n  you. 

He  never  learnt  the  mean,  the  selfish  art 
To  soothe  the  baseness  that  he  disapproved : 

Free  were  his  dioughts,  and  open  was  his  heart. 
And  ever  partial  to  the  worth  he  loved. 

Averse  from  guile,  and  easy  to  believe. 

The  tale  of  unfelt  misery  gain'd  his  ear ; 
He  dared,  not  think  another  would  deceive, 

But  held  all  language,  like  his  own,  sincere. 

Oft  from  the  sick,  by  medicine's  happiest  pow*r, 
He  turnM  the  dire  impending  blow  aside : 

From  otheri  tum*d — but  Heav'n  had  fix'd  his  hour, 
And  med'cine's  happiest  pow'r  in  vain  was  tried. 

Nor  solely  to  that  godlike  art  confined 
His  genius  and  his  worth  conspicuous  shone; 

His  were  the  nobler  virtues  of  the  mind, 
His  the  warm  tear  for  sorrows  not  his  own. 

Go,  ask  the  pensive  maid,  of  joy  forlorn. 

Whose  counsel  checked,  whose  pity  charm'd  her  sighs  ? 
Go,  ask  the  helpless  widow,  left  to  mourn, 

fVho  wiped  the  streams  of  anguish  from  her  eyes  ? 

Go,  ask  the  woe-worn  wretch,  to  want  a  prev, 
Whose  bounty  cheer'd  affliction'sj hateful  gloom? 

Go,  ask — ah!  fond  inquirer,  haste  to  me. 
And  read  thy  answer  in  this  hnifible  tomb. 

Ambition  never  fired  his  gentle  breast ; 

Alike  unknown  to  meanness  and  to  pride, 
Avarice  ne'er  broke  his  soft;,  untroubled  rest. 

Nor  interest  lured  his  steady  steps  aside.   • 
When  virtue  rose,  unwonted  jo)  he  found,— 

The  triumph  and  the  glory  were  his  own;       * 
When  virtue  fell,  Jie  also  felt  the  wound. 

And  Heaven  has  heard  the  deep,  th^  impassion'd  groan* 
Yet  cruel  envy  all  his  life  pursued ; 

Envy  of  merit  still  th'  ungrateful  meed, 
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His  ev'iy  act  through  jaundiced  optics  viewed. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  o'er  each  gen'rous  deed.*'* 

*  •  •  #  • 

•  «  *  «  • 

This  mournful  event  occasioned  repeated  interruptions,  and  at 
len^i  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  translation.  The 
author  applied  himself  to  the  more  intimate  study  of  the  classics, 
and  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  modern  langnaf^es.  He  like- 
wise by  pennission,  or  rather  recommendation,  of  the  rector  and 
fellows  of  his  college,  undertook  the  care  of  a  few  pupils ;  by 
which  employment  he  was  in  some  degree  relieved  from  anxiety 
relative  to  his  future  means  of  support  Reviewing  now  with 
the  critical  eye  of  improved  taste  and  judgment  tne  work  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  was  so  mssatisfied  witli  what  he 
had  completed,  that  he  determined  for  a  while  to  lay  aside  the 
undertalung,  and  return  to  his  subscribers  the  money  they  had 
advanced.  This,  so  &r  as  it  was  practicable,  was  done ;  and  he 
thus  saw  himself  released  from  the  obligation  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  yet  the  scheme  was  only  delayed,  to  be  reswned  with 
greater  advantage  at  a  future  period. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  principally  contributed  to 
prevent  Mr  Gifford  for  a  considerable  time  from  finishing  his 
translation,  was  his  removal  from  college  into  the  family  of  f^l 
Grosvenor,  with  whom  he  went  to  reside  in  1782.  His  intro- 
duction to  this  nobleman  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  accident. 
He  had  formed  an  acqusdntance  with  the  Rev.  William  Peters, 
now  a  royal  academician,  who  resided  a  short  time  at  Oxford, 
and  with  that  p;entleman,  on  his  returning  to  the  metropolis,  he 
kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence.  At  his  particular  request 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  were  inclosed  in  covers,  and  sent  to 
Lord  Grosvenor.  One  day  Mr  Gifford  inadvertently  omitted 
die  direction,  and  his  lordship,  necessarily  supposing  the  letter  to 
be  intended  for  himself,  opened  and  read  it.  There  was  some- 
thing' in  it  which  attracted  his  notice,  aild  when  he  gave  it  to 
Mr  Feters,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  about  his  correspond- 
ent at  Oxford ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  answer  receive^  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  brought  to  see  him  on  his  coming  to 
town.  An  interview  accordingly  took  place,  when  Lord  &t»- 
venor,  finding  on  personal  inquiry  that  his  visitor  had  neither 
friends  nor  prospects  of  any  land,  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
become  an  inmate  of  his  femily,  charging  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  the  care  of  his  present  support  and  future  establish- 
ment 

Thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  removed  from  a  state  border- 
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ing  on  indigence  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  competence, 
though  not  of  independence,  Mr  Gifford  applied  himself  anew 
to  the  translation  of  Juvenal;  but  the  work  was  destined  to 
experience  a  fresh  interruption,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
called  upon  to  fill  the  office  of  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Belmve, 
,  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  at  present  the  possessor  of  the  ramily 
title  and  estates. 

^^  There  is  among  his  early  poems,  though  of  considerably  later 
date  than  the  Eclogues  before  mentioned,  an  Ode  to  the  present 
Lord  Grosvenor,  then  Ins  pupil ;  and  which  is  one  of  the  happiest 
of  his  youthful  efforts:  in  the  exordium  he  obviates  any  objection 
that  might  be  taken  to  his  premature  devotion  to  tne  Muses. 
He  also  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  daughter  of  his 
patrop,  in  which  he  prescribed  for  her  a  course  of  reading  in 
English  poetry;  adding  occasional  criticisms  of  his  own,  exphr 
nations  of  poetical  figures,  &c.  These  letters  are  exceedingly 
curious :  the  criticisms  coming  from  one  so  youn^,  arej  of  course^ 
not  very  subtil  or  refined,  but  are  distinguisned  by  that  elegance 
of  .taste  and  discrimination  which  characterised  him  to  a  remark- 
able degree.'** 

He  spent  several  years  in  two  successive  tours  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  young  nobleman  under  his  tuition;  and  whilst 
abroad  ^*  he  *kept  his  acquaintance  well  informed  of  his  adven- 
tures, in  a  series  of  most  entertaining  letters:  his  descriptionB  in 
which  are  exceedingly  humorous, — ^many  of  them,  highly  pic- 
turesque.** f 

On  his  return  from  the  last  of  these  excursions,  he  agdn  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  family  of  his  munificent  patron.  Thus 
settled,  as  he  describes  himself,  *^  in  the  bosom  of  competence  and 
peace,**  his  thoughts  recurred  to  his  promised  translation  of  the 
works  of  the  Roman  satirist;  but  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  ao- 
aiiired  high  reputadoif  as  an  original  writer  that  he  completed 
uiat  undertaking. 

His  first  appearance  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an 
author  was  in  1791,  when  his  *  Baviad,*  a  poetical  satire,  issued 
from  the  press.  This  was  an  anonymous  publication,  the  gene- 
ral objects  and  peculiar  motives  of  which  the  satirist  thus  states 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  poem: — **  In  1785,  a  few  English  of  both 
sexes,  whom  chance  had  jumbled  togetlier  at  Florence,  took  a 
fancy  to  while  away  their  time  in  scnbbling  high  panegyrics  on 
themselves,  and  complimentary  canzonettas  on  two  or  three 
Italians,  who  understood  too  little  of  the  language  to  be  disj^ted 
with  them.  In  this  there  was  not  much  harm;  but  as  roily  is 
progressive,  they  soon  wrought  themselves  into  an  opinion  that 

♦  Anecdotes  of  the  Private  Life  of  W.  Gifford.— Xt^.  Gaz.  No.  542. 
t  Ibid. 
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dist  titer  T«aUy  deserved  ttie  fine  dnnm  wUdi  were  miitaally 
said  and  sung  of  each  otlier.  About  flie'same  period  a  daily 
paper,  called  die  World,  was  in  ftdoon,  and  SMidi  raad.  Thki 
paper  was  equally  lavish  of  its  praise  and  abuse,  and  its  eendbe* 
tofs  took  upon  themselres  to  direet  ^e  tarte  rf  die  town,  by  nre- 
fixing  a  short  Mneryrie  to  every  trifle  that  appeared  in  thev 
own  columns.  The  first  cargo  of  Delia  Cruscan  poe^  was  given 
to  the  public  through  the  ine£um  of  diis  paper.  There  was  a 
a  mecwus  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  whioh  dashed  the  native 
gruD^who  had  scarcely  ever  Tentured  beyond  a  dieep^  and  a 
crook,  and  a  vose-tree  grove;  with  an  ostentatious  display  of 
<  Uue  hills,'  and  *  cradling  torrent^'  and  *  petriiMng  suns,' 
Fwm  admiration  to  imitBtion  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Venda  tried 
hiiB  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  hq>es; 
Anna  Matilda  foUowed;  inaword^ 

.........    contagio  labem 

Hanc  dedit  in  plures,  sicat  grez  totus  in  agris 
Unius  scabie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porcu 

f <  While  the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool, 
Delia  Cmsca  came  over,  and  immediately  announced  himself  by 
a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna  Matilda  answered  it;  and  the  *  two  great 
luminaries  of  the  age,'  as  Mr  Bell  *  calls  them,  fell  desperately 
in  love  widi  eadi  other.  From  that  period  not  a  day  passed 
without  an  amatory  epistle  fraught  wilii  thunder,  lightning,  a 
quicqvid  habmt  telorum  armamentaria  cteli.  The  fever  turned  to 
firenzy:  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand 
other  nameless  names,  caught  the  infection,  and  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  anotlier  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Cmsca. 
Even  then  I  waited  with  a  patience  which  I  can  better  account 
for  than  excuse,  for  some  one  abler  than  myself  to  step  fortli  to 
correct  this  depravity  of  the  public  tauste,  and  check  the  inunda- 
tion of  absurdity  tnat  was  Dursting  upon  us  from  a  thousand 
springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and  as  the  evil  g^w  every  day 
more  alarming,  (for  now  bedrridden  old  women  and  girls  at  their 
sampler  began  to  rave,)  I  determined,  without  much  confidence 
of  suceess,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  my  feeble  powers, 
and  acconfingly  wrote  the  following  poem.'* 

This  piece  of  poetical  criticism,  which  at  once  established  the 
fimie  of  the  caustic  bard,  and  has  perhaps  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  of  his  fatter  productions,  was  a  paraphrase  or  rather  adaptation 

*  Mr  John  Bdl,  formerly  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  was  the  pfobtidier 
of  <  A  ChMicalAmageiBent  of  Fugitive  Poetry;'  aneditionof  the  '  Britkh 
Poets/ from  Chancer  to  Ghurchillj  *  Shakmare's  Fkv^' ftc. <  beaidBSihe 
•Poetry  of  the  World/  ' 
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of  the  fint  fa£te  of  Persiii&  The  indivMuak  wy  sererely  aii»- 
madverted  on  both  in  proee  and  verse,  were  Robert  Merry,  Mn 
Pioczi,  Miles  Peter  Ancbews,  Mr  Golman,  Mrs  Cowley,  Mn 
Robinson,  and  Mr  Jerningham,  with  several  conteBq[N»arv 
wits  and  ven&Beis  of  inferior  notoriehr.  The  *  Worid/  in^  wfatdbi 
fthese  worthies  of  Parnassus  found  a  looal  hidntation  and  a  name^ 
was  a  newi^per  cooducfted  under  thepalaronage  of  Captaia  Tof>- 
ham^  a  gendeman  well  knowm  in  the  r^ons  of  gaUaatry  and 
£Buihion.  But  the  ddef  object  of  Mr  (S&td^a  satire  was  M^ 
Merry,  of  whose  adventures  at  Florence  the  foUowiBg  aeeovnt 
was  given  in  a  short  nranoir  of  his  life,  which  was  pnblisked 
several  yean  ago. — He  studied  at  Oxford^  and  than  at  lineohi's 
inn;  but  on  the  death  of  his  £yher,  who  had aoqpured  a  finrtone 
in  trade,  he  entered  into  the  army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  and 
engaged  in  a  tour  on  the  continent.  For  a  while  he  tookvp^iis 
residence  at  Florence,  and  &scinated  by  the  channs  of  a  nuirried 
lady  of  quality,  he  became  the  votiuy  of  love  and  beauty;  and 
takmg  the  tone  of  the  society  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
he  naturally  enough  clothed  the  ofispring  of  his  poetical  concep- 
tions in  a  gaudy  mantle  of  Italian  drapery.  His  style  of  living, 
pleasing  manners,  and  acknowledged  talents,  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  of  many  persons,  natives  of  Tuscany  as  well  as 
foreigners,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  literary  and  fashionable 
circles.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Delia 
Crusca,  and  he  was  induced  to  engage  with  a  few  Eufflish  emi- 
g^rants  of  both  sexes  in  the  support  of  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
^  The  Florentine  MisceUany,'  carried  on  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mrs  Piozzi.  While  this  publication  was  oontmued, 
the  secret  of  Mr  Merry's  gallantries  transpired,  and  such  reports 
were  circulated  on  the  subject  as  gave  him  much  uneasmess. 
On  tracing  the  origin  of  these  stories,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
discover  t£at  he  was  indebted  for  the  propagation  of  them  to  his 
literarv  coadjutors;  and,  in  retaliation,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
ridicuHng  the  grei^r  part  of  the  coterie.  This  affidr  hastened, 
if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of  these 
retailers  of  poetry  and  scandaL  Mr  Merry  returned  to  England, 
where  he  wrote  verses  on  the  French  revolution  and  epigrams 
in  the  Argus  newspaper,  besides  a  tragedy  and  a  comic  opera; 
all  which  are  deservedly  forgotten.  He  subsequently  married 
Miss  Brunton,  an  actress,  with  whom  he  went  to  America;  and 
he  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore  in  Maryland^  December  24, 
1798. 

Mr  Grifford  doubtless  visited  Florence  in  the  courae  of  his 
travels  with  Lord  Belgrave;  but  whether  he  had  anv  intercourse 
with  Mrs  Piozzi  and  her  tunefid  associates,  andif  henad,  whether 
any  drcumstances  occurred  which  could  prompt  him  to  bestow 
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on  them  fio  severe  a  casdgatbn  as  Aey  recced  btna  his  criticfti 
scourge,  it  would  probably  be  now  fhutlefls  to  inquire.  Conje<s 
tures  as  to  the  motives  of  a  public  writer,  eq^edally  where  they 
tend  to  his  disadvantage^  certainly  ought  to  be  hazarded  widb 
sreat-caution.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  if  Mr  Gif- 
ford  had  any  private  reasons  for  pouring  forth  his  satirical  vita- 
Derations,  his  spleen  was  probably  moved  by  something  puUidied 
in  the  World;  and  having  taken  up  his  pen  to  expose  to  deri- 
sion the  contributors  to  t&t  ioumal,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
for  bestowing  an  occasional  lash  on  various  other  poetasters  of 
the  day.  A  short  spedmen  of  his  poem  will  serve  to  Aew  how 
he  executed  the  office  of  self-elected  censor  of  literature  and 
morals  which  procured  him  so  much  public  q>probation. 

'*  Oh  thou  that  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  koow'st  when  chance  (tho'  this  indeed  be  rare) 
With  gleams  of  random  wit  has  graced  my  lays. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have  relish'd  praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  that  pants  not  after  fame ; 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 
I  haunt  the  sacred  fount  athirst  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 
And  yet,  my  friend,  (tho*  still  at  praise  hestow'd 
Mine  eye  has  glisten'd,  and  my  cheek  has  glow'd,) 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  eulogies  that  wait  each  modish  strain, 
May  the  sweet  Muse  my  grovelin|^  hopes  withstand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  band. 

Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  prize. 
Too  much  th'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare. 
Mean  tho'  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash,* 
To  Topham's  fusdan,  Colman's  flippant  trash, 
Miles  Andrews'  doggrel,  Merry's  frantic  whine, 
Cobb's  vapid  jest,  and  Greathead's  lumbering  line.  ?"  f 

Bamad,  113.— 134. 

*  Charles  Este,  who  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  '  World,'  and, 
at  one  time  at  least,  *'  principal  director''  of  that  Journal,  under  Mr  Topfaam, 
had  been  hred  to  the  medical  nrofession,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  an 
author.  In  17B7  he  published  *  Memoirs'  of  his  own  life,  in  an  dghteen- 
penny  pamphlet. 

t  Bertie  B.  Greathead,  Esq.  of  Guv's  Cliff,  near  Warwick,  nephew  of  the 
Doke  of  Ancaster,  wrote  a  tragedy  inutled  /  The  Regent/  puhli^ed  in  1/88. 
It  was  also  brought  upon  the  stage ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  indispoeitiaa 
of  his  late  Majesty,  in  1789,  the  exhibition  was  stopped  by  an  order  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.    Mr  Greathead  died  in  1823. 
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AmoDg  tJie  objectioiudble  passages  in  ^e  ^  fiaviad '  are  the 
ensuing  wusions  to  tlie  celebrated  tragedian,  John  Kembk': — 

**  Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black-letter  pore. 

And  what  they  do  not  understand  adore."«->189y  90. 

With  the  concluding  line  of  the  poem — 

*'  And  the  hoarse  croak  of  Kemble's  foggy  throat" 

It  is  also  a  fault  of  Mr  Gifford's  satire,  that  it  descends  too 
low,  as  some  of  the  scribblers  whom  he  gibbeted  were  so  obscure^ 
that  their  merits  or  demerits  could  not  for  a  moment  have  inte- 
rested the  public,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote.  And  though  the 
professors  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school  of  poetry  afforded  a  fair 
mark  for  the  darts  of  sarcastic  criticism,  ^<  it  has  been  Questioned 
whether  the  folly  of  this  harmless  class  required  all  the  caustic 
severity  which  in  this  instance  it  extorted ;  and  the  rude  perso- 
nality of  the  satirist,  towards  those  of  the  softer  sex  in  particular, 
has  been  thought  more  indicative  of  the  deficiency  in  courtesy  and 
refinement  which  might  be  expected  from  his  early  disadvantages, 
than  of  his  residence  in  a  nobleman's  house,  in  which  woman 
notoriously  engrossed  a  very  large  share  of  attention."  "^ 

In  1794  was  published  tiie  ^  Mseviad,'  a  poetical  imitation  of 
the  tenth  Satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace.  Follovidng  up  the 
impression  his  former  production  had  made  on  the  pubBc  mind, 
the  bard  now  undertook  the  Herculean  labour  of  purifying  that 
Augean  stable,  the  sta^e.     The  following  remarks  occur  m  the 

{>reface  to  the  *  MsBviad :' — "  I  know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so 
ow  since  the  days  of  Gammer  Gurton  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems 
as  if  all  the  blockheads  in  the  kingdom  had  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed, una  voce,  *  Come,  let  us  write  for  the  theatres !'  In  this 
there  is  nothing  perhaps  altogether  new,  but  the  striking  and 
peculiar  novelty  of  the  times  seems  to  be,  that  all  they  write  is 
received*  Of  the  three  parties  concerned  in  this  business,  the 
writers  and  the  managers  seem  the  least  culpable.  K  the  town 
will  have  husks,  extraordinary  pains  need  not  be  taken  to  find 
them  anythingmore  palatable.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
town  itself?  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  so  brutified  and 
besotted  by.  the  lamentable  follies  of  (ykeefe,  and  Cobb,  and 
Pilon,  and  I  know  not  who — Sardi  venules,  eadi  worse  than  the 
other — ^that  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour;  nay, ^orance  itself,  unless  it  be  gross  and  glaring, 
cannot  hope  for  <  their  most  sweet  voices.'  And  the  higher  rankis 
are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they  take  with  a  placid  simper  what- 
ever comes  before  them ;  or,  if  they  now  ana  then  experience  a 

•  Autobiognphy,  vol.  li.  Sequel  to  Mem.  of  Gifford,  pp.  29, 30. 
VOL.  I.— »-N0.  I.  c 
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fll^^bt  disgiigty  liave  not  resolution  moiq^  to  ez|ire«  k,  but  sit 
yawmng  and  gaping  in  each  other's  Aoes  for  a  little  enconrage- 
ment  in  their  pitiful  forbearanoe." 

Though  on  this  occasion  Mr  Gifford  had  selected  a  moat  i^nro- 
priate  subject  for  satirical  reprobation,  and  executed  his  under- 
taking in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  talents,  he  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  ms  success.  The  extravagant  farces  of 
O'Keefe  and  Cobb  have  kept  possession'  of  the  stage ;  and  with 
all  their.  &ults,  they  are  preferaole  to  the  mischievous  sentimenta- 
lity of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators,  and  the  unmeaning  bombast 
pf  the  melodrama,  by  which  they  -have  occasionally  been  super- 
seded; to  say  nodiinff  of  the  swimming  and  %htiiig  dogs,*  the 
horses,  elepliants,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  whose  appearance  has  from 
time  to  time  been  hailed  by  the  public  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
The  *'  Mseviad,'  thou£[h,  Uke  its  predecessor,  abounding  in  per- 
sonal and  sarcastic  tulusion,  is  less  deformed  by  coarseness  of 
epithet  and  virulence  of  language ;  and  its  want  of  effect  was 
owing  to  np  deficiency  of  power  m  tjie  critic,  but  to  the  influence 
of  circumstances  tenoine  to  the  corruption  of  the  public  taste, 
over  which  the  press  could  exercise  little  or  no  controL 

The  ^  Baviad '  and  ^  Mseviad,'  though  they  appeared  without 
^e  name  of  the  author,  were  known  as  the  productions  of  Mr 
Gifford,  whose  merit  obtained  the  tribute  of  applause  from  writers 
of  whose  approbation  he  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Among  his 
^ulofi;ists  were  the  author  of  the  *  Pursuits  of  Literature,*  and 
Lora  Byron.  The  latter,  in  his  ^  English  Bsttds  and  Scotdi 
Reviewers,'  thus  aposth)phizes  his  precursor  in  the  field  (^  criti- 
cbm.     After  classing  him  with  the  poets  who — 

'<  Feel  aa'they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel," 
he  adds — 

**  *•  Why  slumbers  Otfibrd  V  once  was  ask'd  in  vain ;  t 

Why  slumbers  Oifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 

Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  desiand  the  scoui^^  ? 

Are  there  no  sins  for  satire^s  bard  to  greet? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  vice  in  ev^ry  street  ? 

Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 

And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  mule's  wrath  ? 

Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 

Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 

Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claimed : 

Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed.**— 799 — 8I0L 

•  See '  The  Curavan/  and  *  The  Obstle  oi  Monlal^.' 
t  "  Mr  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  '  Baviad  *  sad  '  Mseviad '  shoold 
not  be  his  last  original  woiks:  ULhmitmmbWp*  M99  mrdmelmnte9  Dm- 
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The  public  promise  adverted  to  by  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  Mr  Gifford,  or  perhiqps  he  conceived  the 
importance  of  his  future  labours  as  a  joumriist  and  editor  can- 
celled the  voluntary  obligation  which  he  had  contracted ;  for  his 
only  original  production  subsequent  to  those  already  noticed  was 
his  ^  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar.'  But  before  this  issued  from  the 
press,  ne  engaged  in  the  office  of  editing  the  '  Anti-Jaeoinn ' 
newspaper,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1797,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  holding  situations  under  government,  or  otherwise 
connected  with  the  ministry,  projected  the  publication  of  a  pe- 
nodical  work,  to  be  intitlecf.  The  Anti-Jaoobin,  or  Weekly 
Examiner,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  combat,  by 
ineans  of  wit  ana  argument,  the  political  principles  disseminated 
in  reviews  and  magazines,  by  a  host  of  writers,  m  fevour  of  what 
the  one  party  styled  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  other,  jaco- 
binism and  Ucentiousness.  In  the  first  instance,  Dr  Grrant,  a 
'periodical  writer  of  that  period,  was  engaged  as  the  conductor  of 
the  undertaking.  But  a  few  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for 
l2ie  appearance  of  the  first  Number,  Dr  Grant,  being  taken 
seriously  ill,  sent  for  Mr  Wright,  then  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly, 
who  was  to  be  the  publisher,  and  statine  his  inability  to  enter  on 
jthe  discharge  of  his  editorial  funcdons,  desired  that  information  of 
the  drcumstanoe  should  be  inmAediately  communicated  to  the 
supporters  of  tlie  undertaking.  Mr  Wright  accordingly  called 
on  Afr  Charles  Long  (the  present  Lord  Famborough),  and  told 
him  what  had  taken  pla(».  Mr  Long  enquired  whether  Mr 
Wright  could  recommend  any  gentleman  competent  to  supply 
the  place  of  Dr  Chrant;  and  the  bookseller  immediately  men- 
tioned Mr  Oiflbrd.  He  was  commissioned  to  make  the  satirist 
an  ofier  of  the  vacant  office,  which  the  latter  accepted  without 
hesitation.  The  first  Number  of  ^e  paper  was  published  No- 
vember the  20th,  1797,  and  the  last  made  its  appearance  on  the 
9th  of  July  1798.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  are  -said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  editor ;  and  to  his  office  was  tonexed  the 
task  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  "misrepresentations"  and 
''  lies  "  of  the  opposition  journds,  for  which  purpose  a  corner  of 
the  Anti-Jacobm  wa^  always  expressly  reserved.    Among  the 

Srindpal  contributors  to  this  undertaking  were  Mr  Canning,  Mr 
ohn  Hookham  Frero,  and  Mr  George  Ellis  (now  Lord  SecSbrd) ; 
^nd  the  keeki  satire,  playful  wit  and  genuine  numour  displayed  in 
tlieir  communications  indubitably  constituted  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  Anti-Jaoobin.  The  £Effewell  addresa  of  the  conductors  was 
probably  from  the  pen  of  Mr  GifTord ;  and  it  exhibits  the  following 
summary  of  the  result  of  their  laboun:-*-"  We  trust  we  <  have 
done  the  state  some  serviee.'  We  have  driven  the  Jaoobins  from 
inany  strong  heUs  to  which  they  most  tenadoudy  held.    We 
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Ittre  exposed  thdr  princapleB,  detected  their  mothre^  veakened 
their  authority,  and  overthrown  their  credit.  We  have  shown 
them  in  every  instance  iCTonnt,  and  dedyniiy,  and  fiidse,  and 
wicked,  and  turbulent,  and  anarchioal, — various  in  their  language, 
but  united  in  their  phins,  and  steadily  pursuing  through  hatred 
and  contempt  the  destruction  of  their  country." 
'  The  services^  of  Mr  Giffind  as  a  political  paitinn  did  not  go 
unrewarded,  as  he  obtained  a  post  und^  govenmient,  irfiidi  was 
nearly  sinecure,  with  a  salary  of  SOOiL  a  year*  An  amusing 
anecdote  has  been  circulated  relative  to  the  manner  in  whidi  he 
perfonned  his  oflEidal  duties,  4it  least  upon  oneoccasion.  ^  Shortly 
after  the  Right  Honorable  Lend  Sidmouth  was  appmnted  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  he  verv  handsomely 
mesented  Mr  Oifford  with  the  Paymastership  of  tne  Honorable 
Band  of  Gentlemen  PensionerB,  or  Men  at  Arms, — (a  situation 
he  enioyed  till  the  period  of  his  death), — of  whidi  corps  Mr  Bnl- 
mer,  his  ancient  typographer,  had  long^been  one  of  the  oldest 
members.  It  was  me  practice  of  Mr  GifTord,  whenever  an  ex- 
diequer  warrant  was  issued  for  die  paym^it  of  the  quarterly 
salaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  band,  to  inform  the  members,  by 
a  drcular  letter,  that  their  salaries  were  in  a  course  of  payment: 
but  on  many  of  these  occasions  he  was  wont  to  depart  from  his 
usual  routine,  and  indulge  himself  in  a  poetical  notice  to  Mr  Bui- 
mer.  These  notices  were  generally  written  on  any  blank  or 
broken  pase  he  might  aoct£ntally  find  on  the  proof  dbeet  of 
Shirley's  c&amatic  works  which  he  might  be  correcting  at  the 
instant, — a  work  he  had  long  been  employed  in  conducting  through 
the  Shakspeare  press.  From  a  variety  of  those  momentaiy 
effusions  of  the  satirist,  which,  we  understand,  are  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  printer,  we  have  been  &voured  with  the  foUowii^ 
admonitory  epistle^  to  which  a  translation  has  been  added: — 

Jd  Cl.  V.  GuL  Bui.  Gent  Pens.  Epidola  HorUOona. 

O  qui  terribili  Regem  prcestare  securi 
Becunim  g^audes,  BovAfAv^Mr  vifrart  vamnl 
Nummorum  (vox  aurea)  apud  me  jam  stabat  acervus 
In^ns,  officii  merces  lautissima  fidi : 
Ad  quem,  si  sapias,  alato  jam  pede  curras. 
Nam,  €1  quid  veri  veteres  cecinere  poets, 
Ipse?  alas  sibi  opes  iaciunt,  volitantque  repente. 

An  Jdmoniiory  EpvUe  to  the  Right  Worthy  W.  Bulmer,  GemiUmam 
Pensumer. 
Most  loyal  Buhner,  who  well  pleased  dost  bear 
The  dreadful  axe,  thy  sovereign's  life  to  guard, 
*  A  mighty  heap  of  mpoey  (golden  word) 
Before  me  stands  for  faithfol  service  due. 
And  thoii,  if  wise,  with  winged  fbot  will  speed 
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Hither  die  bounteous  guerdon  to  receive : 

For,  if  there's  .truth  in  what  old  bards  have  sung. 

Riches  make  wings,  and  oft  take  'sudden  flight.^ 

The  .editorship  of  the  Anti-Jaoobin  involved  Mr  Gifford  in  a 
quarrel  with  Dr  Woloot,  who,  under  the  assumed  tide  of  *  Peter 
Findar,'  Ipng  amused  the  public  by  his  satirical  attacks  in  rhyme 
on  persons  of  all  ranks  ana  parties.  As  his  productions  were  in 
general -much  more  distinguished  for  wit  dian  loyalty,  diey  not 
unreasonaUy  e^dted  the  wrath  of  the  contributors  to  die  Anti- 
Jacobin.  Their  anunadversions  appear  to  have  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  satirist,  who  took  his  revenge  in  a  coarse  in- 
yectiye,  wnich  he  styled  ^'  a  most  interesting  postscript,"  to  a  poem 
indtled  ^  Lord  Auckland's  Triumph,  or  the  Death  of  Crim,  Con/ 
Wolcot  was  a  native  of  the  smne  part  of  die  kingdom  widi  Gifford, 
widi  whose  origin  and  early  history  he  was  acquainted ;  and  in 
this  postscript  he  vented  his  anger  in  a  tirade  fiill  of  the  most  vulgai^ 
and  illiberal  reflections  on  the  original  occupations  and  subse- 
quent connection^  of  his  antagonist,  mixed  with  insinuations 
highly  degradii^  widi  regard  to  ms  personal  and  literary  character. 
It  nas  been  remarked  tmt  ^'  Wolcot  was  an  unscrupulous  man, 
and  could  advert  to  die  personal  diaracter  of  patrons  and  clients, 
,9S  well  as  suggest  motives  and  employments,  in  a  species  of 
banter  between  jest  and  earnest,  of  a  more  annoying  nature  dian 
even  direct  accusation."  The  abuse  contained  in  die  postscript 
ivas  indeed  so  gross  and  unsparing,  that  the  prudence  of  Mr  Gil- 
ford, in  resorting  to  his  pen  father  than  to  any  other  weapon,  to 
defend  himself  and  wound  his  adversary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ad- 
mired than  imitated.  He  accordingly  met  his  calumniator  on  his 
own  ground,  and  in  an  ^  Episde  to  Peter  Pindar,'  he  made  his 
knowledge  of  the  private  history  of  Dr  Wolcot  subservient  to  a 
retaliatory  exposure  of  his  conduct  and  motives  as  a  public  writef; 
and  his  satire,  if  not  so  caustic  as  that  of  which  he  nad  been  the 
object,  seems  to  have  been  no  less  galling  and  effective.  Wolcot, 
maddened  by  the  attack,  adopted  a  mode  of  revenge  in  every 
respect  unjustifiable.  He  sallied  fordi  determined  to  inflict  on 
the  audior  of  die  Episde  bodily  chastisement ;  and,  having  provided 
himself  with  a  cudgel,  he  followed  Mr  Gifford  into  the  shop  of  his 
bookseller,  in  Piccadilly,  and  was  about  to  apply  the  weapon  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  satirist,  when  his  arm  was  arrestea  by  ia 
gendeman  present,  and  die  assailant  was  dragged  into  die  street, 
and  rolled  in  the  kennel,  by  way  of  cooling  nis  angry  passions. 
He  shortly  after  had  recourse  to  die  press ;  and  in  a  piece,  in- 
tided'  ^  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler,'  lampooned  the  object  of  his  resent^ 

"     •  Lilerary  Ooette,  No.  554. 
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ment,  both  in  prose  and  reiBe,  in  a  fitrain  of  vulgar  ifbaldry,  in 
which  (unlike  the  usual  stile  of  his  works)  he  displayed  more 
malice  than  humour.  And  thus  ended  this  controversy,  so  litde 
creditable  to  either  of  the  parties  concerned.  A  contemporary 
writer,  in  a  review  of  the  compositions  of  die  rival  baMls,  thus 
alluded  to  their  dispute : — 

<<  In  a  prose  postscr^t  to  his  noems,  Peter  attedos  several 
writers  whom  he  conceives  to  be  his  opponents  in  anonymous 
productions;  and  among  otiiers  the  autiior  of  tiie  '  Baviad,'  who 
has  not  been  tardy  in  returning  blow  for  blow.  This  war  of 
words,  and  of  very  foul  words,  brings  to  our  recollection  a  simile 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  humorous  piece  of  fi^tive  poetry,  which 
much  diverted  us  nearly  half  a  century  agp,  and  which  we  now 
quote  from  memory: 

**  So  when  a  chimney-sweep  and  barber  fight. 
The  barber  beatss  the  chimDey-sweeper  white ; 
The  chimney-sweeper  heaves  his  ponderous  sack, 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  Mack ; 
In  comes  the  brick-dustman,  with  grime  o'er-spread. 
And  beats  die  sweeper  and  the  baiber  red : — 
Red,  black  and  white,  in  varloos  clouds  are  tost. 
Till,  in  the  dost  they  raise,  Ibe  oombataoU  are  \M^**^ 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Gifford  demands  that  we  should 
not  close  the  account  of  tiiis  affidr  without  observing  that  the  truly 
dishonourable  imputations,  which,  in  his  reckless  indignation  Dr 
Wolcot  had  cast  on  the  character  of  tiie  f<Niner,  were  destitute  of 
ihe  slightest  foundation  in  anytiiing  Uke  &ct  Our  author  there- 
fore, (who,  notwithstanding  the  acrimony  of  his  style^  possessed 
certaiQl}r  much  constitutiomd  coolness  of  temper,)  acted  wisely 
perhaps  in  treating  witii  contempt  the  last  ebullition  of  the  venom 
of  his  irritated  adversary. 

The  only  tangible  accusation  which  Dr  Wolcot  brought  for- 
ward i^ainst  the  author  of  tiie '  Baviad,'  was  that  of  procuring  sub- 
scriptions for  a  work  which  he  never  intended  to  publisL  This 
was  successfully  repelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  '  Translation 
of  Juvenal,'  wnich  was  printed  m  1802.  The  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  this  work,  and  tliose  which 
occasioned  the  long  delay  of  tiie  publication,  are  detailed  in  the 
prefatory  memoir,  and  have  been  already  noticed.  His  conduct, 
with  regard  to  the  subscriptions,  may  be  stated  in  his  own  worck 
After  mentioning  his  determination,  when  at  Oxford,  ^*  tp  renounce 
the  publication  for  the  present,"  he  adds : — ^^  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  I  wrote  to  my  firiend  in  tiie  country  (the  Rer.  Sef- 

«  Monthly  Review  for  August  1800. 
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Tington  Savery,)  requestbg  him  to  return  the  subflcripdonHuioney 
in  £»  hands  to  the  mibacril^ra.  He  did  not  approve  of  my  plan ; 
nererdieleas  he;  promised,,  in  a  letter  which  now  lies  before  me,  to 
comply  with  it;  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  added  that  he  had 
already  beran  to  do  so. — For  mysdf^  I  ako  made  several  repay-, 
ments ;  and  trusted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  others  with  a  fellow- 
ooUegian,  who,  not  long  after,  fell  by  his  own  hands  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  j&Uier.  But  there  were  still  some  whose  abode  could 
aot  be  discovered,  and  others  on  whom  to  press  the  taking  back 
ef  eight  shillings  would  neither  be  decent  nor  respectful:  even 
from  these  I  ventured  to  flatter  myself  that  I  should  find  pardon^ 
when  on  some  future  day  I  presented  them. with  the  work  (which 
I  was  still  secretly  determined  to  complete)  rendered  more  worthy 
ef  their  patronage,  and  increased  by  notes,  whidi  I  now  perceived 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  more  ^  than  double  its  proposed 


The  anxiety  which  Mr  Gifford  manifests  to  set  in  a  fidr  light 
his  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  subscription,  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  inculpatory  animadversions  of  Peter  Pindar;  and 
it  is  no  unreasonable  conjecture  that  to  the  sarcastic  allusions  of 
the  satirist  to  Ids  early  employment,  we  owe  the  autobio^phical 
narrative  whidi  has  been  so  much  and  so  deservedly  adnured. 

The  English  version  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  whidi  occupied  a 
eonsiderdMe  portion  of  the  life  of  tl^  translator,  may  be  regarded 
as  his  most  miportant  litert^y  undertaking;  and  when  at  length 
it  was  perfected  by  the  corre6tions  of  his  friends,  and  his  own 
revisions  and  improvements,  it  issued  from  the  press  with  every 
possible  advantage,  headed  by  a  Dedication  to  nis  patron,  Lord 
Grosyenor,  ^^  with  admiration  of  his  talents  and  virtues." 

The  following  character  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  '  Monthly 
Review :' — 

**  In  the  tmnslation  before  us  the  Roman  satirist  appears  with 
great  advantage.  Mr  Gifford  has  caught  the  spirit  and  style  of  his 
author ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished  .his  endeavour,  which 
was  to  make  Jurenal  speak  as  he  would  probably  have  spoken  if  be  had 
lived  among  us.  Excepting  Dr  Johnson's  admirable  imitations  of  the 
third  and  tenth  Satires,  we  know  not  any  prior  version  in  our  ]an«< 
guage  which  could  convey  to  the  English  reader  so  complete  an  idea 
of  the  stateliness,  force  and  point,  which  are  the  prominent  features 
of  the  compositions  of  this  bard.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  trans- 
lations of  Stapleton,  Holiday,  Dryden  and  his  coadjutors,  and  Owen, 
since  they  will  not  endure  a  comparison  with  that  of  Mr  Gififord ;  which 
conveys  the  sense  and  manner  of  the  original  in  easy  and  flowing 
versc/'t 

This  version  is  undoubtedly  in  general  correct  and  spirited; 

•  Antobiog.  Mtm.  of  W.  Gifbrd,  p.  24. 
t  MonUily  Review  for  April  1802. 
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but  there  is  a  coameness  of  expre»ioii'  olservable,  from  wlikli 
none  of  Mr  GHfFord's  works  are  entirely  exempt,  and  the  language 
is  /occasionally  difiiise  and  inliarmohious. '  S<nne  strictures  on  t£e 
translation  appeared  in  the  '  Critical  Review,'  which  Mr  Gifford 
thoi^ht  of  su£Bcient  importance  to  merit  an  '  Examiaation,'  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1803 ;  and  in  the  ii^wtng  year 
he  produced  a  '  Supplement  to  the  Examination.'  Notwith-* 
standinff  its  fieailts  nowever,  and  the  criticisms  with  which  they 
were  visited,  the  work  was  well  received  by  .the  public,  and  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1806. — Previously  to  the  repubUcation 
of  his  Juvenal,  Mr  Gifford  presented  himseli  to  the  literary  world 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  as  editor  of  the  j^lays  of  PhiUp  Maasinger. 
This  was  an  office  for  which  his  critical  judgment,  extensive 
reading,  and  more  especially  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
old  English  drama,  qualified  him  in  a  hig^  d^^e.  But  it  was 
no  snudl  drawback  on  his  merits  as  a  commentator,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  treat  with  unnecessary  harshness  and  contempt 
those  who  had  occupied  the  field  of  criticism  before  hmi^  as  if 
they  were  intruders  on  his  own  peculiar  domain.  He  eaposed 
the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor,  Mr  Monck  Mason,  with  aM  die 
acerbity  of  reproof  and  overwhelming  ridicule  which  he  had  be- 
fore applied  to  the  Delia  Croscans  ana  Jacobins ;  seemingly  quite 
unconscious  that  his  own  judgment  and  accuracy  were  not  abso- 
lutely unimpeachable,  and  tbtt  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  poinir 
out  the  errors  of  others  than  to  avoid  similar  imperfections^'^ 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  substantiate  this  observation ;  for  which  parposff 
we  adduce  the  retnarks  of  a  writer  in  Dr  Aikin's  Athenaeum,  on  Mr  Giffcm's 
edition  of  Maaainger's  works : — "  In  the  '  Maid  of  Honour/  Act  il.  acene  2,' 
the  Page  aaya  to  Sylli, 

.......<  hold  my  doak 

While  I  take  a  leap  at  her  lips ;  do  it,  and  neatly  $ 
Or,  having  first  tnpped  up  tny  heels,  I'U  make 
Thy  back  my  footstool ! 
S^IU.  Tamherlane  in  little  1 

Am  I  tumM  Turkl  What  an  office  am  I  pat  to!' 

"The  editor's  note  upon  '  tum'dTurk/  is  '  Is  my  situation  or  occupation 
changed?'  But  it  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  historical  anecdote,  that  Ta- 
merlane, after  making  a  captive  of  the  Turkish  emperor  Bajaiet,  set  his  foot 
upon  his  hack  while  be  mounted  upon  his  horse. 

In  the  '  Picture,'  Act  iii.  scene  6,  on  the  passage 

'  Such  a  soldier  and  a  courtier  never  came 
To  Alba  regalia.' 

A  note  says, "  Mr  M.  Mason  reads  '  AuUR^galis.'  Why  this  cfatngeshoaid 
be  thought  necessary^  I  cannot  tell.  '  Alba  regalis'  was  no  uncommon  ex- 
pression at  that  time,  and  indeed  is  used  by  more  than  one  writer  for  the 
fnglish  court." 

"  It  would  have  been  gratifving  to  the  curious  reader  if  Mr  O.  had  adduced 
his  instances ;  but,  in  fact.  Alba  Regalis  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Hungary,  in  which  country  the  acene  of  the  play  is  \9id.'*^Athen,  v.  i.  p.  19. 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  tbe  cmodtion  called  forth  by  his  onctremo- 
nioiis  behaviour  towards  nis  literary .  oompetitoits,  Mr  Gifford's 
industry  and  abilities  had  raised  him  to  great  celebrity  as  a  critic^ 
when  he  assumed  the .  office  of  jui%e,  to  pass  sentence  ex  ettthedrii 
on  oontemp<»ary  productions  of  the  press.    In  1802  a  new  criticfll 

{'oumal  was.  established  at  Edinburgh,  the  coiduetois  of  which, 
>y  awniming  a  bold  and  dedlsive  style  ai  animadversion,  by  dieir 
free  and  discursive  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  which  they 
selected  for  discussion,  and  by  their  unreserved  expression  of 
sentiments  in  favour  of  lib^rahsm  in  religion  and  pcdttics,*  united 
with  considerable  ability  and  address,  succeeded  in-  erecting  a 
literary  tribunal,  to  whose  claims  to  superiority  the  older  courts  of 
criticism  were  obliged  to  give  way.  -  It  was  not  be  expected  that 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  should  be  permitted  to  retain. their 
ascendancy  unquestioned.  As  theirs  was  a  quarterly  publicatioi^ 
one  of  a  similar  description  was  projected  on  opposite  piincroles, 
as  relating  to  die  affidrs  of  church  and  state.  Mr  Gifford^  wno  is 
said  to  have  proposed  the  undertaking,  was  entrusted  with  its 
management;  and  he  accordingly  engaged  in  the  office  of  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review^  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
lished, at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1609,  by  Mr  Murra]i^ 
bookseller  of  Albemarle  street,  London,  who  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  proprietor  of  the  work.  Supported  as  this  journal 
has  been  by  mmisterial  and  clerical  ratrona^e,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  publisher,  and  by  the  general  ability  o/the  conductor  and  his 
coacyutors,  it  has  met  with  all  the  success  which  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  occasioral  excesses  of 
the  rival  review,  it  has  not  been  without  utility.  Much  more  ex- 
tensive however  would  have  been  the  claims  of  the  editor  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public,  if  he  had  not  suffered  his  critical  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  prejudice ;  systematically  estimating  the  merits  of 
a  writer,  no  matter  upon  what  subject,  by  the  test  of  his  political 
tenets,  as  if  the  sin  of  heresy  in  politics  entailed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate culprit  incapacity  as  to  uterature  and  science.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Mr  Gifford  how  to  find  out  the  weak  points  of  a  chain 
of  argument,  or  to  detect  &ults  in  composition,  or  errors  in  judg- 
ment; but  not  content  with  severely  exposing  such  blemishes  m 
the  works  of  an  author  whom  he  had  any  motives  for  condemning, 
he  sometimes  resorted  to  the  most  disingenuous  artifice  of  creating 
the  blunders  which  he  imputed  to  his  victims,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  holding  them  up  to  ridic^e  and  contempt* 
Other  considerations,  besides  those  of  a  political  nature,  sometimes 
influefloed  the  conduct  of  Mr  Gifford  as  a  literary  censor.    Had 

*  See  critique  on  Lord  George  Grenville's  *  Portugal,  a  Poenij'  in  Qnar- 
terljr  Review,  vol.  viii.—«nd  the  aiitiior'8  •  remonatranoe  in  Vdpy'S  New 
Be^w,  No.  1,  for  January  1813. 
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ke  been  endowed  vidt  fibenlit^of  senlimenty  he  wmdd  ksfefek 
tliat  a  reiiew  oondacted  by  a  ■ncKiinfuI  rind  wm  a  most  nbe* 
ooming  Tehide  for  sadb  an  aitideaB  the  critiqiie  on  Dr  Badhara's 
*  Tiawlation  of  Juvenal  ;*  andhes^emedtoactaBif  heoonoeived 
that  the  intereatB  of  morality  might  be  poMpoaed  to  those  of  his 
publisher,  idien  he  delayed  the  reprobation  of  the  enonnitles  of 
Ixitd  Byron's  ramblii^mnse  till  die  pecuniary  profits  ariaii^frttD 
the  productions  of  the  noble  bard  were  traittferred  to  aMidier 
booneUer. 

But  however  objecdonable  his  mode  of  |Hooeeding  occasion* 
ally  as  a  reidewer,  he  was  not  chargeable  with  the  inconsistency 
vmdi  was  exhibited  by  some  of  Us  coadjutors,  who»  having  era- 
faariced  in  life  as  enthuriasdc  admireis  of  the  Frendt  rev(riiition, 
nnd  signalued  themselves  by  Utopian  sdiemes  for  the  ameliota- 
tion  of  dvil  sodety,  which  subjected  them  to  the  satire  of  d^ 
Anti-Jaeolnns,  became  sudden  converts  to  die  doctrine  of  ex* 
pediency,  and  intolerant  persecutors  of  those  who  retained  ^ 
aentimentB  which  they  had  diemsdves  diought  proper  to  abandon* 
Compared  with  such  men,  he  may  be  deemed  an  honest  and 
disinterested  writer,  acdns',  as  consistendy  as  he  could,  according 
to  the  prindples  he  had  originally  adopted*     The  author  of 


*  The  followio|[  ransrks  on  the  disracter  and  oondoet  of  ths  < 
the  Quarterly  Review,  though  they  include  some  questionable  poeiliona»  an 
adduced,  as  eubstantially  corroborating  the  estimate  of  Mr  Gifiord's  cciticBl 
honesty  and  capacity  hazarded  above. 

"  Mr  Oifforcl  was  not  a  man  of  genins,  nor  an  original  wrieor;  but  he  was 
«n  aenle  acbolar,  possessed  of  sooira  judgment,  the  result  of  long  years  of  ex* 
peri«ioe'^nbtle"-6pbnetic""acote  gifted  with  tact,  andwith  that  knowiodgc 
of  minutise  in  conducting  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  in  the  aggrtgaie  is  of 
infinite  importance.  A  writer  of  first-rate  genius  and  talent  is  rarely  equal 
to  such  a  task:  his  attention  is  generally  concentrated  in  one  point,  and  he 
is  anable  to  view  more  at  a  time.  No  man  of  this  class,  who  attempu  it,  win 
meet  with  Mr  OifiTord's  success :  a  wriggling,  shrewd,  perBei^<ering»  nnaenii 
tive  mind  is  bc»t  adapted  for  it.    Mr  Giffoid  saw  a  writsr^  weaSuwas  at  a 

S lance :  he  knew  how  to  gloss  over  strong  truths,  or  to  distort  them^  so  that 
be  reader  could  scarcely  suspect  the  deception  practised  tmon  hiin.  He  was 
Well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of  mankind,  and  had  the  power  of  multi- 
plying the  fears  of  the  timid  for  his  own  uses,  and  of  marshaUing  all  his 
rnders'  prejudices  on  his  side,  to  promote  the  end  of  bis  pstty  and  toitnrs 
the  victmi  of  his  political  indignation.  Mr  Oifford  had  no  powers  of 
humour — the  most  vulgar  was  too  polished  a  weapon  for  his  ooarse  bands ; 
his  satire  was  horse-play,  as  Dryden  terms  it ;  the  lap-stone  and  hammer  of 
his  early  years  were  nis  favourite  weapons  to  the  end  of  his  career.  His  nn- 
flinchiDg  obduracy  of  pupoae,  and  sacrifice  even  of  reason  betself,  to  mm 
his  political  views,  were  nrelj  before  equalled,  and  will  never  be  aarpassed. 
These  were  the  best  qualifications  for  supportinor  such  a  work  as  the  Qmr* 
terly  Review.  Mr  Gififord,  too,  was  inviilneraole  where  most  of  his  party 
were  defenoeleas.  He  was  no  renegade  in  politioa ;  dianee  threw  lory  bftaid 
in  his  way  h^  eaxly  life»  and  gratitude  was  his  subsequent  principle  of  aodoo. 
He  must  have  been  amused  at  being  ultimately  aided  by  cootribotois  to  the 
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some  aneodotes  cmoendBg  him,  already  referred  to|  laTs:-^^*  He 
diilikcd  incittriiig  an  obligation  which  might  in  any  dmree  shackle 
the  exprcraon  of  his  free  opinion.  Agreeably  to  Sua,  he  laid 
down  a  rule,  fr<Hn  which  he  never  departed, — ^that  every  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  should  receive  so  much,  at  least,  per  sheet.* 
On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  holding  office  under  |^ovemm«at, 
sent  him  an  article,  which,  after  und^;oinflr  some  senous  mntibi 
tipns  at  his  hands  preparatorv  to  bein^  uwaered  into  the  world, 
was  accepted.  But  tbs  usual  sum  being  sent  to  the  author,  he 
rejected  it  with  disdain,  ccmceivii^  it  a  high  dishonour  to  be 
j^aid  for  anything — the  independent  placeman !  Gifford,  in  answer, 
informed  mm  of  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Review,  adding,  that 
he  could  send  the  money  to  any  charitable  institution,  or  dispose 
of  it  in  any  manner  he  should  direct — but  that  the  money  $nu$i 
be  foid.  The  doughty  offidal,  ocmvineed  that  the  virtue  of  his 
artide  would  force  it  into  the  Review  at^dl  events,  stood  firm  in 
his  refusal:  greatly  to  his  dismay,  the  article  was  returned.  He 
revenged  himaeli^  by  never  senmng  another.  Cri£ford,  in  relating 
this  afterwards,  observed  with  a  smile,  '^  Poor  man !  the  truu 
was,  he  didn't  like  my  alterations;  and  I'm  sure  I  didn't  like  hi$ 
articles;  so  there  was  socm  an  end  of  our  connexion?' — His  ob- 
jection to  asking  a  personal  fiivour  was,  owing  to  the  same  prin^ 
dples,  exceedingly  strong.  If  the  united  influence  of  the  Anti* 
Jacobin  and  Qimrterly  be  considered,  we  may  probably  be  justi* 
fied  in  assigning  to  Gifford's  literary  support  of  government  a 
rank  second  only  to  Burke.  His  services,  at  all  events,  formed 
a  very  powerful  claim  to  any  moderate  &vour  in  the  power  of 
ministersr  to  bestow;  and  vet,  though  anxious  at  all  times  to  gra* 
tify  the  wants  of  his  needier  frien£  to  the  utmost  of  his  abifity, 
Ids  aversion  to  soliciting  the  bounty  of  government  was  seldom 
overcome.  On  one  occasimi,  indeed,  in  particular,  he  exerted  his 
influence  in  &vour  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  friend;  but  un* 
doubtedly  not  without  being  driven  to  it  by  such  importunity  as 
left  an  application  to  ministers  the  less  of  two  evils.  About  two 
years  before  his  death  he  wrote,  I  believe,  to  the  Chancellor,  re* 

Quarterly  Revisw,  fdrioui  in  thsir  nev-fledged  politics,  whom  he  bad  badg-* 
ered  unspanngly  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  for  their  revolutionary  enthusiasm.'^ 
From  a  fmper  mtitled  '  The  Reviewers  Reviewed/  in  the  London  Magazine, 
▼oL  viiL  p.  17. — See  also  '  Sequel  to  the  Memoir  of  Giflbrd/  in  Autobio* 
graphy,  rtA.  xL 

*  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr  OiflRnrd  it  was  stated,  in  ths  nowipapen, 
that  the  eoitor'e  copy  of  the  Quarterly  Review  contained  manuscript  m»- 
morandums  at  the  end  of  each  article,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  writer* 
and  the  sum  he  received  for  his  critique.  Pablic  cariosity  however  is  not 
likely  to  be  gratified  with  the  dudosure  of  these  official  secrets^  as  Mr 
Gifford,  in  his  win,  directed  that  all  bis  confidoitisl  PH^eni  lehrtiDg  to  the 
Review  shoidd  be  destroy^. 
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queiteig  a  snidl  livm^  for  a  distreased  rdatire  of  1^ 
m  request  was  not  complied  witlu  But  then  it  skoulirbe  re- 
membered that,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  Quarterly  l|adjpa»ed 
into  other  hands.  Othello's  occupation  was  gone ;  and  Giffiotd 
had  to  digest,  al  well  as  he  could,  the  mortification  wfaidi  com- 
monly awaitB  every  political  writer,  .of  finding  that  the  feiYour  of 
a  government  is  sell-interested,  extorted,  and  ungiatefuL  It  is 
true,  his  independence  of  opinion  might  seem  to  be  intetfored 
with  by  the  situations  he  held;  but  they  were  bestowed  on  hira 
unsolicited,  and  from  motives  of  personal  r^anL  I  am  sure 
every  one  acquainted  with  him  wiU  acboEdt,  that  he  would  have 
rejected  with  scorn  any  Idndness  which  could  be  considered  as 
fettering  the  fireedom  <h  his  conduct  in  the  smallest  decree.  I 
am  not  more  certain  of  many  conjectures  than  I  am  that  he  never 

} propagated  a  dishonest  opinion,  nor  did  a  dishonest  act.  -He  en- 
oyed  a  very  close  intiimuy  with  Mr  Pitt :  he  used  to  mention 
that,  when  he  dined  with  that  minister  iite-drliie^  or  with  but  a 
few  chosen  others,  a  servant  was  never  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  room.  The  minister's  dumb-waiterB  were  as  serviceable  in 
his  private  as  in  any  other  house.'*^" 

^^  Gifford  always — that  is,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life — 
dined  at  four,  and  drank  tea  at  six,  and  for  several  years  slept 
immediately  after  dinner  till  tea  time.  Then  he  was  alwim  glad 
to  see  his  private  friends :  it  was  at  this  meal  that  I  saw  him  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  for  many  years  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
so  dreadfully  oppressed  with  astmna,  as  very  (rfiten  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  speech.  The  &tigue  of  bunness  entailed  on  him  by 
the  Review,  and  the  various  calls  with  which  he  was  incessantly 
harassed  during  the  morning,  produced  an  overpowering  exhaus- 
tion, which  tends  to  sour  the  temper  or  excite  irritability.  And 
1^  when  suffering  under  the  complicated  misery  ^of  distresssog 
bodily  disease  and  mental  exhaustion,  he  occasionally  became 
fretful  or  peevish,  the  most  illiberal  cannot  withhold  indulgence, 
nor  the  most  malignant  affect  surprise.  He  continued  the  editor- 
ship of  die  Quarterly  mudb  lon^^  than  a  just  r^ard  for  his 
health  authorized:  but  no  successor  that  was  proposed  pleased 
him;  and  nothing  but  a  bodily  decay,  little  short  of  dissolution, 
compelled  him  to  resign.f  lie  never  stipulated  for  any  salary 
as  an  editor :  at  first  he  received  200Z.  and  at  last  900/.  per  annum; 
but  never  cfngaged  for  any  particular  sum.  He  several  times 
returned  money  to  Murray,  saying,  '  he  had  been  too  liberaL' 
Perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  on  this  side  tiie  Tweed  who  thought 
so  ]  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  about  wealtL     I  do  not  know  a 

•'  •  Literary  Gasette,  No*  642. 
t  He  continued  to  edit  the  QoarterlylUview  till  1824. 
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better  pnK^  of  this,  than  l^ie-fEMst  that  he  ^TSBiricti^r;  bjravery 
considerable  sum,  at  the  time  of  his.  death,  than  he  was  At  all 
aware  of.  In  unison  with  his  contempt  of  money  was- hs»  dis- 
regard of  any  external  distinction :  he  had  a  strong  natinral  aver* 
sion  to  anytiuzi^  like  pomp  of  parade.  A  very  intimate  friend, 
who  had  risen  like  himself,  from  small  b^nnings,  having  taken 
bis  doctor's  degree,  conceived  his  importance  to  be  somewhat 
aAigmented  by  this  new  distinction.  Having  called  on  Gifford 
shortly  after,  he  browbt  the  siibfect  on  the  tapis^  and  observed 
with  evident  self-satisraotion ;  '  But  I  hope,  GifTord,  you  wont 
fuiz  me,  now  I'm  a  doctor?  '  Quiz  thee !  God  help  thee  I  malui 
what  they  wiH  of  thee,  I  shall  never  call  thee  anything  but  Jack.' 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means .  insensible  to  an  honorable  distinction  ; 
and  when  the  university  of  Oxford,  about  two  years  before 
bis  death,  offered  to  give  him  a  doctor's  degree,  he  observed,- 
<  twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  gratii^in^,  but  mna 
it  would  only  l^  written  on  my  coffin.'  His  cusregard  for 
external  show  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  contrary  feeling* 
IS  generally  observable  in  persons  who  have  risen  from  penury  ta 
wealth."* 

Contemporaneously  with  the  management  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Mr  Gifford  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  new 
editions  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Shirley.  The 
dramas  of  Jonson,  with  notes  and  an  introductory  memoir,  appeared 
in  1816.  In  his  observations  and  criticisms,  tiie  editor  displays 
the  same  acuteness  and  spirit  of  investigation  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  his  illustrations  of  Massing er ;  and  he  ably  and  sue* 
cessfiilly  defends  his  author  from  the  charge  of  iUiberali^  towards 
Shakspeare,  and  other  calumnies,  which,  with  littie  toimdation 
^Ecept  uncertain  tradition,  had  been  carelessly  reported  as  matter 
of  &ct  by  preceding  commentators. 

In  1821  Mr  Girord  published,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his 
Juvenal,  a  new  poetiod  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Persius. 
His  edition  of  the  works  of  Ford,  the  printing  of  which  wad 
nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  published  shortiy 
after  that  event  It  is  accompanied  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  the  former  of  which  appears  to  have  been  partiy  written- 
several  years  previous  to  the  publication;  but  it.  was  obviously 
finished  not  long  before  its  appearance,  as  the  author  alludes  to 
the  operas  of  *  Faust '  and  ,'  JL)er  Freischiitz.*  A  reviewer  of 
this  work  says — ^'  Never  yet  did  Mr  Gifford  dip  his  pen  in  gall  of' 
deeper  wormwood  flavour,  than  in  his  remarks  on  Stevens,  Ma- 
lone,  Weber  (and,  by  implication  with  the  latter,  somewhat  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott)  in  these  pages."  f     The  anecdote  writer, 

*  Literary  Gazette^  u.  a.  t  Idem,  No.  528. 
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already  qaoled,  also  thus  aUudea  to  Mr  OHfendP's  pecoliar  ennlitf 
to  hiB  predecettor  Weber :— *<<  I  tpoke  of  Ford,  >n^  obsenred 
that  the  puMic  would  be  more  gntified  by  an  edition  of  diat 
dramatist  than  of  Shirley ;  adding,  that  it  wm  a  pity  ao  iioUe  a 
writer  should  hare  no  worthier  editor  tiian  Weber.  At  the 
mention  of  this  man's  name  he  seemed  irritated,  and  said,  radwr 
angrily,  *  He's  a  sad,  ignorant  fellow.'  Tlie  formal  demdition 
of  tiiis  poor  man,  to  which  he  has  condescended  in  Us  own 
edition  of  Fbrd,  may  seem  like  breaking  a  gnat  on  a  wheel; 
and  can  only  indeed  oe  accounted  for  on  Uie  supposition,  which 
is  howcTer  probably  a  correct  one^  that  Weber  was  only  the 
oslemiMe,  and  a  much  greater  antagonist  the  real  editor."  *  The 
manner  in  which  tiie  huMUrs  of  Mr  Weber  are  mtidsed  by  ikt 
new  editor  of  Ford,  and  tiie  motives  of  tiie  latter,  so  £ur  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  avow  them,  will  best  appear  from  the  ensuing 
extracts  from  Us  introductory  memoir:^— *^  The  perscm  selectra 
by  the  booksellers  for  this  purpose  [editing  the  works  ct  Ford^ 
was  Mr  Henry  Weber.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  the  motives 
of  this  felicitous  eheice.  Mr  Weber  had  never  read  an  old  play 
in  his  life ;  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  tiie  langw^; 
and  of  the  manners,  customs,  habits — of  what  was  and  what  was 
not  fomiiiar  to  us  as  a  nation-^e  possessed  no  knowledge  what- 
ever: but  secure  in  ignorance,  ne  entertained  a  comfortable 
opinion  of  himself,  imd  never  doubted  that  he  was  quafiiied  to 
instruct  and  enliven  the  pubKc*  With  Ford's  quartos,  therefore, 
and'  a  wallet  containing  Cotgrave's  Frendi  Dictionary,  tlie 
variorum  editkm  of  Shakspeare,  and  Dodsley's  Colleetion  of  CMd 
Pbys,  he  settied  himself  to  his  appointed  task,  and  in  due  time 
produced  tiie  two  volumes  now  oefore  the  public,  much  to  the 
ddigfat  of  *  the  judicious  adfnirers  of  our  ancient  drama,'  and  so 
entirely  to  tiie  satisfoction  of  Us  emfdoyers,  tiiat  they  wisely 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  his  valuable  services  for  an 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier."  He  adds — ^  C^i  what  par- 
ticular ground  is  Mr  Weber  entitied  to  forbearance?  Omitting 
his  calumnies  and  lus  folsehoods,  his  insolence  is  at  least  as  noto- 
rious as  his  ignorance.  In  the  Introduction  to  Masanger,  I 
spoke  of  Monck  Mason  naso  aduneo,  as  I  was  dbundantiy  war- 
ranted in  doing;  but  tiiat  gentieman  did  not  always  repoee  in 
Us  disgraceful  negligence.  He  saw  his  error,  and  aomo^edged 
and  reformed  it  He  studied  the  old  editions  of  our  dramatic 
writers  witii  care  and  success,  and  subsequentiy  became  one  of 

*  Idem,  No.  542.— This  conjectare,  so  far!  as  it  xnay  relate  to  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  has  been  formally  contraSKcted,  where  it  first  appeared,  in  the  literirjr 
Gavette ;  in  which  it  is  steted  that  *'  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  saw  a  sheet  of 
Weber's  Ford  tiU  it  came  before  the  pnblie  in  the  usoaHmy.''— JUt  GaRtle, 
No.  644,  p.  398. 
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thfC  DUMrt  acute  and  latioiiial  commpntatorg  on  our  mai  poet  It 
appears  that  he  also  meditated  an  e^tion-  of  BeaiDnont  and 
Fletcher,  and  had  prepared  a  oonaiderable  body  of  notes  to 
acoompanv  it  The  extent  of  the  work  alarmed  him,  and  he 
laid  it  aside,  after  sending  to  the  press  a  spreat  number  of  emen* 
dariona,  and  eluddatory  remarks,  creditable  at  once  to  his  indu»* 
try  and  his  judgment  These  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Weber,  and  constitute  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  publiofr* 
tion;  for  his  own  notes  are  of  the  most  contenmtible  kind;  yet  he 
has  the  hardihood  to  speak  of  Mr  Monck  Mason  as  if  he  had 
never  advanced  a  step  beyond  his  Massinffer;  and  of  every  pre^ 
ceding  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  with  a  contempt,  tnat,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  strangely  misbecomes  him.  Instances  of  thia 
might  be  produced  from  ever^  pa^  Assuredly,  Simpson  and 
Seward  were  no  great  champions  m  the  field  of  criticism :  com** 
pared  with  14^  Weber,  however,  they  were  giants,  and  worthy 
to  be  cited  by  him  without  a  scoff.  We  have  seen  with  what 
contempt  he  speaks  of '  Old  Ben :'  but  he  even  presumes  to  treat 
Dr  Johnson  himself  without  much  ceremony;  he  calls  him,  in 
one  place,  'a  literary  bugbear;'  and  in  another,  sneers  at  his 
*  superficial  contest '  with  Mr  Stevens !  And  here — I  know  not 
how — but  the  name  recalls  a  little  anecdote  to  xnv  mind,  which, 
as  my  best  atonement,  I  am  tempted  to  preserve  from  oblivion:^-* 
My  firiend,  the  late  Lord  Ghrosvenor,  iiad  a  house  at  Salthill, 
where  I  usually  spent  a  part  of  the  summer,  and  thus  became  a 
ne^hbour  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Jacob  Bryant,  who  kindly 
eaoouraged  me  to  visit  him.  Here  the  conversation  turned  one 
morning  on  a  Greek  criticism  by  Dr  JcJmson,  in  some  volume 
lying  on:  the  table,  which  I  ventured  (for  I  was  then  young)  to 
aeem  incorrect;  and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  was  somewhat  of  my  opinion ;  but  he  was  can* 
tious  and  reservedi  '  But,  Sir,'  said  I,  willing  to  overeome  his 
Bcxnples,  ^  Dr  Johnson  himself' — (a  &ct  whidi  Mr  Bryant  well 
knew) — '  admitted  that  he  was  not  a  good  GredL  scholar/  *  Sir,' 
he  replied,  with  a  serious  and  impressive  air,  ^  it  i*  not  easy  f<Nr 
us  to  say  what  such  a  man  as  Johnson  would  call  a  ^ood  Gredc 
sdiolar.'  I  hope  that  I  profited  by  the  lesson — (certainly  I  never 
forgot  it)--**ana  if  but  one  of  my  readers  do  the  same^  I  shall  not 
repeat  placing  it  upon  record." 

The  works  ci  Snirley,  edited  on  the  same  plan  with  those  of 
the  peoeding  dnyonatists,  were  left  by  Mr  Gifford  in  a  state 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had 
contemplated  an  edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  with  anno- 
tadona  chiefly  abridged  frcmi  those  of  former  commentators,  anda 
free,  exposure  of  their  blunders  and  fimciful  new  readings ;  but  it 
does  not  zppeta  that  he-had  made  any  progress  in  t&  under- 
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taking,  whidbi  wonld  undoubtedly  hav^  affinrded  ample  abope  fcr 
his  satirical  animadversions. 

'  Minute,  unsparing,  and  sarcastic,  as  was  the  criticism  ivUdi 
Mr  Griffoid  applied  to  the  literary  productions  of  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ'  from  him  on  matters  ct  taste,  opinirai, 
or  fact,  it  would  not  have  become  the  subject  of  general  remark 
and  firequent  disapprobation,  but  for  the  tone  of  oyerbearing  inso- 
lence and  bitter  obloquy  which  pervade  his  censcnrial  writings. 
It  was  his  undoubted  duty  to  correct  the  misoonceptions  and  erms 
of  those  who  had^preceded  him  in  his  editorial  kbours ;  but  their 
mistakes  might  have  been  indicated  and  £urly  ridiculed,  where 
they  deserv^  it,  without  the  adoption  of  language  savonnnff  more 
of  personal  malevolence  than  of  sober  judgment  and  criticu  saga- 
city. It  was  surely  unnecessair,  after  noticing  a  fidse  readii^  of 
a  passage  in  Weber's  edition  of  Ford,  to  add,  that  ^  simple  foUy 
seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  such  nonsense;^  and  else- 
where to  stigmatise  that  writer  as  *^  a  dolt,''  and  '^  an  arrant  dri- 
veller," with  whom  it  would  be  "an  act  of  gratuitous  fUly  "  to 
enter  into  a  dispute*.  "  Grifford,"  says  one  of  his  eukigisls, 
^^  was  a  gentleman  in  feeling  and  in  conduct :  and  you  were  never 
ledtosuspect  that  he  sprung  from  an  obscure  oriffin,  exoept  when 
he* reminded  you  of  it  by  an  anecdote  relative  to  it"  *  liiis  may 
be  very  true  with  respect  to  his  manners  and  general  behaviour; 
but  it  IS  scarcely  possible  to  recur  to  the  vituperations  just  quoted 
witiiout  surmising  that  they  may  have  resulted  from  his  early 
assodations,  and  from  the  privation  of  intercourse  with  gented 
society  at  the  period  of  life  when  intellectual  impressions  are  most 
readily  received  and  indelibly  retainedi 

The  concluding  scenes  of  the  existence  of  tiiis  celebrated  writer 
present  the  spectacle  of  mental  energy  and  corporeal  imbecility, 
which,  distressing  as  it  is  both  to  tiie  sufferer  and  his  friends,  is 
much  less  so  tiian  that  wreck  of  genius  where  the  nobler  powers 
perish  first  "  Mr  Gifford's  debifity  for  many  months  previous  to 
nis  death  was  such  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  smallest  exertitm 
— even  that  of  writing.  *  *  *  *  He  would  sometimes  take  m>  a 
pen,  and  after  a  vain  att^npt  to  write,*  throw  it  down,  exdami- 
in^,  '  No  I  my  work  is  done !'  Excessive  infirmity  rendered 
existence  a  great  burtiien:  the  most  common  and  mvolimtary 
thoughts,  in  their  passage  tiirough  his  mind,  seemed  to  leave 
pain  behind  them.  He  was  once  talking  with  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, as  indeed  he  i^ways  did,  of  the  approadiing  termination  of 
his  life,  when  the  friend  witii  whom  he  was  conversing  expressed 
a  hope  diat  he  m^ht  yet  recover,  and  live  several  years :  but  he 
added,  ^^  Oh,  no !  it  has  pleased  God  to  grant  me  a  mudi  longer 
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fife  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it:  but 
two  years  more  is  its  utmost  duration.'  He  died  exactly  two 
years  after  using  these  words."  * 

^'  A  few  days  before  his  decease  he  said,  *  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  with  taking  any  more  medicine — ^it's  of  no  use — I  shall 
not  get  up  afi;ain.  As  his  last  hour  drew  nearer,  his  mind  occa- 
sionidly  wanaered ;  he  said  once — ^  These  books  have  driven  me 
mad, — I  must  read  my  prajrers :' — singular  words,  as  coming  from 
a  man  deeply  impressed  with  religious  feeling.  Soon  after,  all 
power  of  motion  fisdled  him ;  he  could  not  raise  a  teanspoon  to  his 
mouth,  nor  stir  in  his  bed.  His  breath  became  very  low,  and 
interrupted  by  long  pauses;  his  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat  five 
hours  oefore  his  death,  f  He  was  continually  enquiring  what 
time  it  was.  He  once  faltered  forth,  *  When  will  this  be  over? 
At  last,  on  his  nurse  coming  into  the  room,  he  said,  '  Now  I'm 
ready;'  (words  he  generally  used  when  he  was  ready  to  be 
moved) — *  very  well;  you  may  go.*  These  were  his  last  words. 
On  retiring,  the  nurse  listened  behind  the  door ;  she  observed  the 
intervals  of  his  breathing  to  grow  longer;  and  she  re-entered  the 
room  just  in  time  to  catch  a  breath  tlmt  had  a  little  of  the  strength 
of  a  sigh — ^it  Mras  his  last — The  few  who  saw  him  "afterwards 
agreed  that  the  usual  serenity  of  death  was  exceeded  by  the 
puicid  composure  of  his  countenance."  X 

Mr  Gifford  died  on  the  Slst  of  December  1826,  at'his  house 
in  James  street,  Buckingham  gate,  Westminster,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  be  interred  m 
Grosvenor  chapel.  South  Audley  street;  but  his  friend  Dr  Ire- 
land, Dean  of  Westminster,  havmef  obtained  his  consent,  in  his 
last  illness,  to  the  interment  of  his  oody  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
was  there  deposited,  the  frmeral  taking  place  January  the  8th,  1827. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  Ufe  and  prosperous  literary  career, 
he  had  accumulated  considerable  property.  Resides  his  salary  as 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  he  is  said  to  have  received  from 
his  pupil,  Earl  Grosvenor,  a  pension  of  £400  a  year ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  £300  a  year  wluch  he  received  as  paymaster  of  the 
Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  he  was  for  some  time  comptroller 
of  the  lottery,  at  an  annual  salary  of  £600. 

A  will  was  left  by  the  deceased,  with  various  codicils  annexed; 
the  whole  in  his  own  hand-writing.    Dr  Ireland,^with  whom  Mr 

♦  Idem. 

f  This  statementmnst  not  be  taken  literally :  for  aa  it  appears  that  ths 
respiration  continaed.  so  likewise  most  the  arterial  pulaation,  or  circolation 
of  the  bloodi  the  cessation  of  the  two  vital  ftmctions  always  taking  place 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  All  that  can  be  inferred  therefore  from  the  exprea* 
sion  m  the  above  narrative  is,  that  the  pulse  became  imperceptible  ^Ye  hours 
before  the  patient  expired.— Edit. 
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Gifford  wad  long  and  intiniately  acquainted,  is  by  this  instmnient 
appointed  executor;  and  the  amount  of  the  personal  property  for 
vmich  the  probate  was  taken  out  was  sworn  to  be  withm  £25,000. 
Mr  Giffora  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cookesley  (the  son  of  his  original  bene&ctor),  whom  be  made  his 
residuary  Ic^tee.  The  bouse  in  which  be  resided,  in  James 
street,  he  left,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  whidi  be  beU  it, 
to  Mrs  Hoppner,  widow  of  the  late  J.  Hoppner,.  Royal  Academi- 
cian ;  and  he  also  left  some  legacies  to  her  children.  Among  bis 
other  bequests  are  £3000  to  the  relatives  of  Ann  Davies,  a 
female  domestic,  who  died  in  1815,  af^r  having  been  in  bis  ser- 
vice twenty  years;  £100  to  Mr  Mnrxay  tbe  bookseller,  as  a 
memorial  of  esteem ;  and  500  guineas,  to  enable  him  to  reim- 
burse a  military  gentleman,  to  ^m>m  be  appears  to  have  become 
jointly  bound  tor  the  advance  of  that  sum  tor  Mr  Cookesley,  at  a 
former  period;  to  Mr  Heber,  his  edition  of  Maittaire's  Cbssics, 
and  any  other  books  Mr  Heber  mi^ht  choose  to  select  from  his 
library;  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  foundation  of  two  scholarships 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and  another  sum,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  distributed  annually  among  the  poiv  of  Ashburlon, 
his  birth-place.  To  bis  executor,  Dr  Ireland,  be  left  50  guineas 
for  a  ring,  and  any  of  his  books  which  the  Dean  migbt  select 
There  is  also  an  injunction  or  request,  that  the  executor  should 
destroy  all  confidential  pikers,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the 
*  Review.' 

^<  Mr  Gifford  was  short  in  person ;  his  hair  was  of  a  remaik- 
ably  handsome  brown  colour,  and  was  as  glossy  and  full  at  the 
time  of  his  death  as  at  any  previous  period.  He  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  right  eye,  by  gradual  and  natural  decay :  '^  but  the 
remaining  one  made  ample  amends  for  the  absence  of  its  feUow, 
having  a  retnarkable  quickness  and  brilliancy,  and  a  power  of 
expressing  every  variety  of  feeling.  His  head  was  of  a  very 
singular  shape,  being  by  no  meanls  high,  if  measured  from  the 
chin  to  the  crown,  but  of  a  greater  horizontal  length  from  the 
forehead  to  the  back  of  the  h^,  than  any  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  I  believe  he  would  have  puzzled  ^e  phrenologists 
strangely:  but  that  is  an  ordinary  occurrence;  and  I,  not  being 
a  disciple  of  these  philosophers,  shall  not  concern  myself  in  their 
distress.  His  forehead  projected  at  a  r^t  angle  from  his  face, 
in  a  very  uncommon  manner."f  A  portrait  of  MrGifford,  by  bis 
friend  Hoppner,  said  to  be  ci  good  likeness,  was  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to  his  JuvenaL  Ine  same  artist  painted  another  por- 
trait; and  a  miniature,  by  W.  H.  Watts,  executed  a  few  years 
since,  has  been  noticed  as  an  admirable  likeness. 

*  Probably  the  loss  of  sight  was  owing  to  the  disease  called  ^Mi  ierfmt, 
an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve, 
t  Lit.  Gaz.  No.  642. 
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The  private  and  personal  character  of  Mr  Gifford  has  been  thp 
subject  of  high  and  apparently  well-merited  encomium.  His 
manners  were  bland  and  easy,  uis  behaviour  kind  and  conciliat- 
ing, and  his  dbposition  warm  and  affectionate.  Havii^  been 
deprived  of  hia  brother  by  death,  before  the  commenoement  of 
his  own  prosperity,*  he  had  no  relation  to  share  tlie  eifts  which 
fortune  bestowed  on  him,  or  afford  ex/^rdse  for  the  benevolent 
feeling  with  which  he  was  endow^  by  nature.  Yet  though  he 
led  a  ufe  of  celibacy,  he  did  not  neglect  to  cultivate.the  social 
virtues.  The  author  of  the  anecdotes  already  quoted  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  partiality  for  th^  company  of  children,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  liberality  with  whidi  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  them. 
He  displayed  a  becoming  gratitude  in  the  services  he-  rendered 
to  the  family  of  his  early  friend  and  patron,  Mr  Cookesley.  And 
we  are  told  that  '^  he  formed  an  attachment  for  his  pupil  wliich 
no  subsequent  circumstances  could  abate.  The  change  in  his 
lordship's  political  sentiments  did  not  shake  Gifford's  unalterable 
affection  tor  his  character.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  met  this 
attachment  with  an  equal  degree  of  warmth :  their  mutual  respect 
\¥as  built  on  principle,  and  reflected  equal  honour  on  boiii.  In 
Gifford's  last  protracted  illness,  when  he  was  in  bed,  or  asleep  on 
the  sofa,  dunng  thie  greater  part  of  the  day,  Lord  Grosvenor 
occasionally  ventured  on  an  innineenieht  of  his  strict  orders  not 
to  be  disturbed,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  to  his  side,  used  to  gaze 
on  his  almost  expiring  instnictor.'-  f  His  friendship  for  his 
schoolfellow,  whom  he  appointed  his  executor,  and  who,  like 
himself,  had  made  his  way  oy  his  talents  to  literary  eminence,  is 
pleasingly  alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson : — "  With  what  feelings  do  I  hear  the  words:—*  The 
Dean  of  Westminster  !*  Five  and  forty  springs  have  now 
passed  over  my  head,  since  I  first  found  Dr  Ireland,  some  years 
my  junior  in  our  little  school,  at  his  spelling-book.  During  this 
long  period,  our  firienclship  has  been  without  a  cloud— my  delight 
in  youth,  my  pride  and  consolation  in  age."     Perhaps  no  better 

*  In  the  Memoir  of  his  own  life,  Mr  Oifford  thus  relates  the  brief  history 
bf  his  brother :—'« He  was  literally 

'  The  child  of  misery,  hi^tized  in  tears;' 
and  the  short  passage  of  his  life  did  not  hdie  the  melancholy  presage  of  his 
infancy.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  parish  bound  hmi  out  to  a  hus- 
bandman of  the  name  of  Leman,  with  whom  he  endured  incredible  hard- 
ships, which  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  alleviate.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
broke  his  thigh,  and  I  took  tliat  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 
When  my  own  situation  was  improved,  I  persuaded  him  to  try  the  sea ;  he 
did  so,  and  was  taken  on  board  the  £^ont,  on  oondition  that  his  master 
should  receive  his  wages.  The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  when  I 
could  serve  him,  but  he  was  doomed  to  know  no  favourable  change  of  for- 
tnne :  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  Cork.''— -Autobiog.  vol.  xi.  Mem.  of  Gifford, 
p.  11. 
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instance  can  be  adduced  of  his  amiable  kindness  of  heart  and 
nvarmth  of  attachment  than  is  exhibited  in  his  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Ann  Davies,  to  whose  rehitives  he  bequeathed  a  coosk- 
derable  sum  of  money,  and  for  whom  he  erected  a  monument  in 
the  cemetery  belonging  to  Gros^enor  chapel,  in  which  he  com- 
memorated ^'  her  unoomi^on  worth,  and  his  perpetual  gratitude, 
respect,  and  affection,  for  her  long  and  meritorious  serYiees.* 
As  this  poem  is  short,  we  give  it  entire : — 
**  I  vish  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 
For  I  am  sick  of  liDgering  here ; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 
*  Go,  and  partake  her  humble  bier/ 
**  I  wish  I  could :  for  when  she  died 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 
Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void — 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved. 
**  But  who,  when  I  am  tum'd  to  clay. 
Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  rugg^  moss  away. 

And  weeds  that  have  no  business  there? 
^  And  who,  with  pious  band,  shall  bring 

The  flow'rs  she  cherish'd  (snow-drop  coId» 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring,) 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  ? 
^  And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  her  name,  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell. 
And  pour  the  bitter — ^bitter  tear  ? 
^*  I  did  it :  and,  would  Fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still — should  still  deplore ; 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now» 
And  I,  alas  !  can  weep  no  more. 
**  Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  strain. 
The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck*d  remain, 
And  all  thy  memory  &de  with  mine. 
**  And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie, 
Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye, 
''  Thy  spirits  froUcsome  as  eood. 
Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 
Thy  gay  good-humour — can  they  fade? 
"  Perhaps— 4>ut  sorrow  dims  my  eye- 
Gold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh> 
A  long,  a  la8t,-^a  sad  adieu !'' 
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In  private  life  Mr  Gifford  was  undoubtedly  an  amiable  man 
and  agreeable  companion ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  conceded  to  his 
admirers  that  he  was  qualified  to  shine  with  extraordinary  bril- 
liance in  society.  Such  anecdotes  as  the  following  are  rather 
calculated  to  secure  him  the  reputation  of  obliging  manners  and 
plain  good  sense,  than  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  more  splendid 
attributes  of  wit  and  genius. 

**  AmoDgst  other  engaging  talents,  Gifford  possessed  that  very 
agreeable  one  of  telling  a  story  well,  in  singular  perfection.  The  gist 
of  trifles  of  this  kind  depends  principally  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told.  Many  people  acquire  a  right  over  particular  stories  which* 
from  their  peculiar  happiness  in  relating  them,  become  exclusively 
their  own:  but  Gifford  had  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and ^ his  arch 
drollery  rendered  all  almost  equally  good.  I  will  mention  the  first 
that  occurs,  which  has  nothing  particular  in  it,  but  which  he  con- 
trived to  render  exceedingly  entertaining.  While  at  Ashburton  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  family  of  that  place,  consisting  of 
females  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  On  one  occasion  he  ventured  on 
the  perilous  exploit  of  drinking  tea  with  these  elderly  ladies.  After 
having  demolished  his  usual  allowance  of  tea,  he  found,  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  that  his. hostess  would  by  no  means 
suffer  him  to  give  up,  but  persisted  in  making  him  drink  a  most  incre- 
dible quantity.  *  At  last,'  said  Gifford,  in  telling  the  story,  '  being 
overflooded  with  tea,  I  put  down  my  fourteenth  cup,  and  exclaimed 
with  an  air  of  resolution,  '  I  neither  can  nor  will  drink  any  more.' 
The  hostess  then  seeing  she  had  forced  more  down  my  throat  than  I 
liked,  began  to  apologise,  and  added,  *  but,  dear  Mr  Gifford,  as  you 
did  not  put  your  spoon  across  your  cup^  I  supposed  your  refusals  were 
nothing  but  good  manners.'  He  was  a  great  tea-drinker  himself, 
but  not  equal  to  the  encounter  of  these  amazons.  He  generally 
had  some  brought  to  him  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
besides  the  regular  meal  which  every  one  makes  of  tea  who  can 
afford  it.  I  remember,  when  I  complained  once  that  I  had  met 
with  some  bad  tea  at  a  house,  where  1  had  been  dining,  a  friend  ob- 
served, '  Your  host  has  not  enough  of  a  gentleman's  polish  about  him 
to  set  a  right  value  on  good  tea.^  Estimated  by  this  standard,  Gifford 
was  the  very  first  of  gentlemen — ^none  of  my  acquaintance  have  such 
delicious  tea  as  he  used  to  give.  The  ladies  used  to  complain  of  its 
being  too  strong;  but  they,  seeing  they  have  nerves,  are  quite  out  of 
the  question."* 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  destitute  of  pride,  it  is  stated  that  Mr 
Gifford  was  in  the  habit  of  candidly  recurring  to  the  obscurity  of 
his  condition  in  early  life.  He  was  likewise  free,  we  are  told, 
from  personal  vanity. 

**  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  once  looked  in  upon  him,  and  said 
ahe  had  a  rout  that  evening,  and  endeavoured  by  every  inducement 

•  Lit.  Gaz.  No  642,  p.  362. 
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to  persuade  him  to  join  it.  '  Now  do,  GiflTord,  come  in :  it  will  gire 
such  an  ecUUf  she  added,  patting  him  famiUarly  on  the  shoulder,  '  to 
sfiy,  There  is  Mr  Gifford,  the  poett'  '  Poet,  indeed !  and  a  pretty 
figure  this  poet,'  he  answered,  looking  demurely  on  his  shrunk  thanks, 
•  would  cut  in  a  ball-room.'"* 

The  literary  character  of  Gifford  has  been  already,  in  a  great 
degree,  developed  in  the  history  of  his  career  as  an  author.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  oonoeived  the  project  of  any  grand 
original  worx,  as  a  monument  of  his  talents  and  learning.  And 
even  the  ^  Baviad'  and  the  '  Maeviad'  are  imitations  of  d««ical 
models,  and  dierefore  destitute  of  merit  on  ^e  score  of  invention; 
while  iite  temporary  nature  of  the  topics  descanted  on  deprives  the 
poet  of  all  chance  of  lasting  celebrity.  Had  Pope  never  written 
anything  but  his  *  Dunciac^'  his  fiime  would  have  rested  on  a 
feeble  foundation.     But  the  *  Dunciad '  is  a  work  of  &r  higher 

Setension  than  the  satires  of  Gifford,  which  cannot  long  sunave 
e  memory  of  the  faults  and  follies  which  their  author  ridiculed 
and  execrated.  He  probably  regarded  his  translation  of  Juvenal 
as  the  most  stable  basis  of  his  poetical  reputation :  and  diongh  he 
has  not  ensured  himself  such  a  degree  of  popularity  as  Di^den 
and  Pope  acquired  by  their  versions  of  Virgil  ana  Homer,  his 
&ilure  of  success  may  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  perma^ 
n^it  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  salirist,  so  much  re- 
sembling his  own  original  productions.  Some  of  hk  smaller  pieces 
of  poetry  display  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, indicatmg  more  versatility  of  talent  than  might  have  oeen 
inferred  from  me  general  complexion  of  his  writings. 

Though  not  a  poet  in  the  ni]^hest  sense  of  the  title,  as  beii^ 
destitute  of  originality  and  the  imaginative  power  of  renins,  he 
possessed  knowledge,  taste,  and  jud^ent  to  discover  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  poetical  composition ;  and  whether  employed  m 
transfusing  the  conceptions  of  ancient  bards  into  our  native  lan- 
guage, or  in  commenting  on  the  works  of  genius,  or  the  effusions 
of  imbecility,  his  critical  sagacity  was  conspicuous  in  the  selection 
of  topics  for  imitation,  illustration,  or  censure ;  while  his  command 
of  lang^uage  enabled  him  to  express  his  ideas,  from  whatever 
source  they  mi^ht  be  derived,  with  weight  and  enei^,  and  some- 
times with  feelm^  and  ele^;ance.  The  needless  warmtli  of  firiend- 
ship  and  the  indiscriminatmg  zeal  of  party  prejudice  combined  to 
represent  the  subject  of  this  memoir  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and 
learning ;  but  the  sober  estimitte  of  strict  justice  will  leave  him  the 
higher  praise  of  solid  intellect,  unwearied  industry,  and  sufficient 
literary  enthusiasm,  to  enable  him  to  cope  witli  mfficulties  of  no 
common  kind,  and  make  his  way  to  a  station  among  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  age  and  coimtry. 

•  Id.  ibid. 
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Persius.     London,  1791,  8vo. 
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9.  Translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal;  with  those  of  Aulus  Per- 
sius Flaccus  annexed.  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

10.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford;  with  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory.  1827,  2  vols,  8vo. 

11.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  James  Shirley. 

12.  Contributions  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Newspaper. 

13.  Contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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John  Mason  Good  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Good, 
an  Independent  Minister^  and  of  Sarah  Pejrto,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Peyto  and  niece  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason.*  Peter 
Good  was  a  native  of  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  and  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  &mily,  wluch  had  for  several  generations  pos- 
sessed property  in  that  town  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Lockerly.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
engaged  in  the  shaUoon  manufacture,  the  staple  trade  of  Romsey. 
The  nev.  P.  Good,  af);er  completing  his  education  at  a  dissentii^ 
academy  at  Ottery  St  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  became  the  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Epping,  in  Essex,  in  1760.  The  following 
year  he  married  Miss  reyto,  who  died  in  child-bed,  February 
17th,  1766,  leaving  three  sons ; — William,  bom  October  19th, 
1762;  John  Mason,  bom  May  25th,  1764;  and  Peter,  bom 
February  13th,  1766. 

"  Within  two  years  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  Rev.  P. 
GtK>d  married  a  second,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr  Jotm  Baker,  an 
opulent  tradesman  residing  in  (!!annon  street,  London.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  piety  and  extensive  information,  and  discharged 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  her  with  so  much  pmdence,  auc- 
tion and  delicacy,  that  many  years  elapsed  before  John  Mason 
Good  discovered,  with  equal  surprise  and  regret,  that  she  ims  not 
actually  his  mother.''  f 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage,  Mr  Good  removed  from  Ep- 
ping, to  become  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Wellingborougn ; 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  then  settled  at  Romsey,  in 
consequence  of  succeeding  to  the  patrimonial  estate,  on  the  d^uth 
of  his  elder  brother.     Bemg  thus  disengaged  from  his  profession, 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  dissenting  clergyman,  at  Hemel  Hempstead^  in 
Hertfonishire ;  and  was  the  author  of  a  popular  treatise  on  '  Self-Knowledge/ 
besides  several  other  work*. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  life,  writinn  and  character,  literary,  profeaeional,  and 
religious,  of  the  late  J.  Mason  Good,  M.D.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
London,  1828^  8vo.  pp.  5,  6. 
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he  resolved  to  devote  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  firiends,  he  at  lengi;h 
opened  a  seminiary  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils.*  Under  3ie 
tuition  of  his  £Either,  therefore,  John  Mason  Good  was  instructed 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  and  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  various  branches  of  literature*  At  the  age  of  fifiteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Johnson,  a  suigeon,  at  Gosport  In 
this  situation  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  pharmacy,  and  the 
general  principles  of  medical  practice ;  and  his  mtervals  of  leisure 
were  devoted  to  the  sciences  and  belles  lettres.  He  composed  a 
^  Dictionary  of  Poetic  Endings,'  and  several  little  poems;  and 
also  drew  up  ^  An  Abstracted  View  of  the  Principal  Tropes  and 
Figures  of  Rhetoric,'  in  their  origin  and  powers,  illustrated  by  a 
variety  of  examples,  original  and  selected.  He  also  studied  Italian, 
and  formed  a  common-place-book,  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
Locke. 

Before  he  had  completed  liis  sixteenth  year,  he  was  obliged,  in 
consec^uence  of  the  infirm  health  of  Mr  Johnson,  to  take  an  ex- 
traordinary share  in  the  management  of  the  business.  *^  He  had 
to  prepare  the  medicines,  to  enter  an  account  of  them  in  the 
several  books,  to  send  them  to  the  respective  patients,  &c  almost 
without  si^rintendence.  All  this,  however,  served  but  to  con- 
solidate and  establish  the  habits  of  order  and  regularity  in  which 
he  had  been  trained ;  and  thus  supplied  a  link  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances which  operated  in  the  formation  of  his  character." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  destined  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship had  elapsed,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John- 
son, he  removed  into  the  family  of  a  surgeon  at  Havant,  where 
his  &ther  then  resided.  After  a  few  montns  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  his  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr  Decks,  a 
surgeon,  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  To  qualify  nimself  for  the  duties 
of  uiat  situation,  he  spent  the  autumn  of  1783,  and  the  spring  of 
1784,  in  the  metropolis,  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr  George 
Fordyce,  Dr  William  Lowder,  and  other  medical  professors 
connected  with  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals.  He  also  be- 
came a  surgeon's  pupil,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Physi- 
cal Society  of  Guy's  hospital,  an  institution  consisting  of  students 
and  practitioners,  who  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  connected  with  medicine  or  natureu  philosophy.  It  is 
the  custom  for  each  junior,  or  ordinary  member,  in  turn,  to  fiimish 
a  dissertation  to  be  submitted  to  the  society,  a  requisition  which 

*  About  1780  the  Rev.  P.  Good,  hsring  completed  the  educatioii  of  his 
children,  removed  to  Havant,  where  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  preacher.  In 
three  or  four  years  he  left  that  place,  and  settled  as  minister  to  a  congrega- 
tion at  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died  in  1805 
or  1806.    Memoirs,  p.  23. 
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those  who  are  go  disposed,  may  avoid  campkymg  wHt  fay  yyiai 
a  fine  of  half  a  guinea.  Mr  Good  iom  too  aroent  a  liMrer  of 
science  to  adopt  such  an  expedient;  instead  <rf  wfaidi  he  |»e- 
sented  to  the  society  ^  An  Investigatiott  oi  the  Theory^  of  Eara^ 
quakes,' in  which,  thouffh  he  defenwd  what  is  now  conaideied  as  an 
erroneous  hypothesis,  he  disphyed  much  ingenuity,  and  a  spirit 
of  research  wnich  did  great  credit  to  his  industry  and  abilitieBb 

Having  finished  his  studies  in  London,  Mr  Good,  in  July  or 
August  1784,  commenced  piactioe  at  Sudbury.  Notwithstanding 
his  early  age,  his  engaging  manners,  and  professional  asriduity, 
tc^ther  with  some  strikmg  instances  of  surgical  skill  wfaidi  he  ex- 
hibited, procured  him  reputation  and  empbyment  to  a  greater 
extent  thian  might  have  been  anticipated. 

At  the  age  ot  twenty-one  he  married  Miss  Godfrey,  the 
daughter  of  a  surgeon  at  Cosgeshall,  in  Essex ;  but  in  a  little 
more  than  six  months  his  wife  died  of  consumption.  He  re- 
mained a  widower  nearly  four  years,  and  then  entered  again  into 
wedlock,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fenn,  Esq.  of  Balr 
lingdon  Hall,  engaged  in  business  as  a  banker  at  Sudbury ;  and 
this  lady  survived  him. 

In  1792  he  was  subjected  to  some  pecuniary  embarraasment, 
in  consequence  of  lendW  money,  or  giving  security  for  friends 
who  became  insolvent  His  difficulties  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literary  composition,  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  re- 
sources.— '^  Mr  Good's  exertions  on  this  occasion  were  most  per- 
severing and  diversified.  He  wrote  plays;  he  made  translations 
from  the  French,  Italian,  &c ;  he  composed  poems ;  he  prepared 
a  series  of  philosophical  essays :  but  all  these  efibrts,  though  they 
soothed  his  mind  and  occupied  his  leisure,  were  unproductive  of 
the  kind  of  benefit  which  he  sought  Having  no  acquaintance 
with  the  managers  of  t)ie  London  flieatres,  or  with  influential  men 
connected  with  them,  he  could  not  get  any  of  his  tragedies  or 
comedies  brought  forward;  and  being  totally  unknown  to  the 
London  booksellers,  he  could  obtain  no  purchasers  for  his  litenrv 
works :  so  that  the  manuscript  oofnes  of  these  productiona,  wbiai 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  had  become  really  numerous^ 
remained  upon  his  hands«  Yet  nothing  damped  his  ardour.  He 
at  length  opened  a  correspondence  wiUi  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper,  and  became  a  regular  contributor  to  one  of  die  Re- 
views :  and  though  these,  together,  brought  him  no  adequate 
remuneration,  they  served  as  incentives  to  hope  and  persever- 
ance." • 

The  newspaper  in  which  Mr  Good's  earliest  published  pro- 
ductions made  their  appearance  was  the  Worlo,   whose   con- 

•  Gregory's  Mem.  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  p.  33. 
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tributors  fonned  the  Delia  CruscaD  sdiool  of  poetry,  wMdi  the 
ooaise  but  effective  satire  of  Gifford  reduced  to  insignificance  and 
decay.  The  compositions  of  the  ^^  Rural  Bard,"  as  he  was  deno- 
minated in  this  journal,  seem,  from  the  specimens  given  by  his 
bi<^rapher,  *  to  have  possessed  no  redeeming  quadties  which 
coiud  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  the  general  censure  passed 
on  the  poetry  of  the  World  in  the  ^  Baviao.' 

Earlv  in  tne  year  1793,  Mr  Good  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr  W.,  a  suimon  and  apothecary  of  extensive  practice  in 
the  metropolis,  who  nad  also  an  official  connexion  with  one  of  the 
prisons.  JBut  this  engagement,  so  flattering  in  the  outset,  proved 
disadvantageous.  ^^  In  April  1793  Mr  Good,  pursuant  to  his 
agreement  with  Mr  W.,  removed  to  London.  He  was  then  full 
of  health  and  spirits,  a^ently  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  new  spjiere  of  action  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  character  soon  began  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated amongst  medical  men;  and'on  the  7th  of  November,  the 
same  year,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
But  a  change  of  scene  only  carried  with  it  a  change  of  per- 
plexities. His  nartner  in  a  short  time  became  jealous  of  his 
talents,  and  of  nis  rising  popularity^  and  had  recourse  to  the 
basest  means  of  injuring  nis  reputation.  If  Mr  Good  prescribed 
one  course  of  treatment  of  a  private  patient,  Mr  W.  would  in  the 
next  visit  prescribe  one  that  was  diametricedly  opposite.  If  Mr 
Good  made  an  entry  in  the  prison  books,  Mr  W.  m  the  succeed- 
ing entry  would  contradict  it  If  Mr  Good  rose  obviously  in 
the  estimation  of  a  private  patient,  or  his  relatives,  Mr  W.  would 
set  himself,  by  paltry  insinuations,  to  excite  doubts  of  his  judg- 
ment or  skill.  And  so  on,  from  day  to  day.  The  result  may  at 
once  be  antidpatecL  The  business  fiuled^  the  partnership  was 
dissolved;  Mr  W.  died  in  the  Fleet  prison-^^f  \ 

After  the  occurrence  of  this  misfortune,  he  received  assistance 
from  his  fiEiliier-in-law  Mr  Fenn,  to  whose  liberality  he  had  been 
indebted  on  a  former  occasion.  At  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
settled  in  practice  as  a  sm^eon  and  apothecary,  in  Caroline 
place,  near  Bedford  square.  The  untoward  accidents  which  had 
befidlen  him  served  as  motives  to  renewed  activity,  both  in  his 
professional  and  his  literary  career. 

'  In  March  1794  Dr  Lettsom,  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
meeting  in  Bolt  court.  Fleet  street,  offered,  through  the  medium 
of  that  institution,  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  the  question — ^^  What  are  the  diseases  most  frequent 

*  S^e  Ode  to  Hope,  and  a  translation  from  the  French  of  a  Hymn 
rehearsed  at  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  General  Hoche. — Mem.  pp.  24 
and  36. 

t  Memoirs,  p.  61. 
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in  workkouses,  poorkouses,  and  similar  institations ;  and  what  are 
the  best  means  of  cure  and  prevention?'  Mr  Good  became  a 
competitor  for  the  prize,  and  being  successful,  his  dissertation 
was  published  in  1795.  From  this  time  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Medical  Society,  was  frequently  one  of  its  coun- 
cil, and  for  two  or  three  years  acted  as  secretary.  He  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  General  Pharmaceutic  Assodation^  esta-> 
blished  in  1794,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
druggists,  grocers,  and  other  unqualified  persons,  from  practising 
as  apothecaries.  To  forward  the  design  of  this  institution,  he 
wrote  his  ^  History  of  Medicine,  so  fiir  as  it  relates  to  the  Profes- 
sion of  the  Apothecary,'  1795.  His  professional  pursuits  did  not 
prevent  him  from  continmng  his  attention  to  polite  literature; 
and  at  this  period  he  made  several  translations  of  pieces  of  French 
and  Italian  poetry.  Being  fond  of  society,  and  having  secured 
considerable  reputation,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  many  persons  of  eminence  in  the  medical  and 
literary  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Among  his  frequenfassociatea 
were  Dr  John  Disney,  Dr  Abraham  I^es,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Maurice,  Dr  Henry  Hunter,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Charles  Butler, 
Henry  Fuseli,  and  though  last  not  least,  Dr  Alexander  Geddes, 
of  whom  he  subsequently  became  the  biographer.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  were,  we  are  told,  ^^  individuals  ot  splendid  talents  and 
recondite  attainments,  but  belonging  to  a  school  of  theology, 
which,  though  he  then  approved,  he  sdfterwards  found  it  conscien- 
tiously necessary  to  abandon."  *  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
Mr  Good,  while  he  resided  at  Sudbury,  became  an  Unitarian, 
and  continued  to  belong  to  that  sect  for  several  years  after  bis 
removal  to  London;  but  at  length  he  joined  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  England,  of  whi(£  he  was  a  member  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

In  1797  he  entered  on  one  of  his  principal  literary  under- 
takings,— a  translation  of  the  didactic  poepi  of  Lucretius,  ^  On 
the  I^ture  of  Things.'  This  work  he  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
at  the  persuasion  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  published  a  smendid 
and  valuable  edition  of  the  original  poem.  *^  The  translation  was 
finished  in  October  1799,  having  been  carried  through  in  a  way 
very  unusual  with  works  of  such  magnitude :  it  was  composed  in 
the  streets  of  London,  during  the  translator's  extensive  walks  to 
visit  his  numerous  patients.  His  practice  was  to  take  in  his 
pocket  two  or  three  leaves  of  an  octavo  edition  of  the  original,  the 
text  being  corrected  by  collation  with  Wakefield's,  and  read  over 
a  passage  two  or  three  times  as  he  walked  along,  .until  he  had 
engrav^  it  on  his  memory ;  then  to  translate  the  passage,  medi* 

•  Idem,  p.  67. 
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tate  upon  Us  translation,  correct  and  elaborate  it,  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself.  Having  accomplished  this,  the*bare  iliight  of  the 
ori^nal  brought  to  his  nund  his  own  translation,  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities. In  the  same  manner  he  would  proceed  with  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  passage ;  and  after  he  had  returned  home,  and 
disposed  of  all  his  professional  business,  he  would  go  to  his 
standing  desk,  jand  enter  upon  his  manuscript  so  much  of  the 
translation  as  he  had  been  able  to  prepare  satis&ctorily.  While 
he  was  carrying  on  the  translation,  he  was  also  levying  his  con- 
tributions towards  the  notes;  a  part  of  the  work,  however,  which 
called  for  much  more  labour,  and  occupied  far  more  of  his  time. 
The  translation  was  not  published  imtil  1805,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  the  six  previous  years  in  which  he  did  not  either  add 
to  the  notes,  or,  in  his  own  estimation,  give  greater  accuracy  and 
elegance  to  some  parts  of  his  version."  • 

This  work,  consisting  of  two  volumes  in  quarto,  exhibits  the 
original  text  of  Lucretius  (chiefly  copied  from  Wakefield's  edi- 
tion), and  the  translation  on  the  opposite  page ;  with  a  copious 
GoUection  of  notes  and  illustrations,  occupying,  on  an  average^ 
more  than  lialf  of  each  page ;  and  a  Life  of  Lucretius,  besides 
other  introductory  matter,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Mr  Good 
has  adopted  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  his  transfusion  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Roman  bard  into  the  English  language. 
^*  Freed  from  the  restraints  of  similar  termination,  the  translator 
4>f  a  didactic  and  philosophic  poem  has  a  fiir  better  chance  of  ren- 
dering his  author  fidthnilly,  without  waste  of  words,  than  those 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  rhyming  coimlet  Thus,  in  the 
translations  of  Creech,  of  Dryden,  and  of  I)r  Busby,  we  meet 
with  frequent  and  sometimes  ridiculous  redimdandes;  and  those 
who  have  compared  the  translations  of  the  <  Iliad  '  by  Pope  and 
Cowper,  will  nave  noticed  the  advantage,  in  point  of  terseness 
and  general  accuracy,  possessed  by  the  latter  translator.  Blank 
verse,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  a  tolerable  conmiandof  diction, 
admits  of  a  dignity  and  variety  in  translation,  which  is  seldom 
attained  by  him  who  rhymes."  f 

Such  are  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr  Gr^ry :  in  reply  to 
which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
translate  of  a  poetical  work  should  be  to  communicate  to  his 
readers  vivid  and  forcible  impressions  of  the  beaudes  of  style 
and  sentiment  exhibited  by  the  original  author;  and  that  it  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  his  own  language  is  susceptible,  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
absence  of  such  evanescent  charms  of  diction  as  it  may  some- 
times be  impossible  to  retain.     Hence  English  translations  in 

*  Idem,  p.  85.  f  Idem,  p.  175. 
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blank  verse  have  been  univenaUy  less  popular  than  those  in 
rhymes  and  while  the  translated  poetry  of  Dryden,  Vofpe^  Mickle, 
and  even  Hoole,  is  read  with  approbation,  and  freaaently  with 
delight,  the  pages  of  Trapp  are  only  consulted  by  the  idle 
schoolboy,  or  the  would-be  cntic,  and  Cowper  is  oftener  referred 
to,  as  an  interpreter  of  Homer,  than  perused  for  the  gradfication 
of  poetical  taste.  One  general  cause  of  the  n^ect  into  which 
our  rhymeless  versions  oi  ancient  poets  have  iallen,  has  been  the 
mistake  of  the  translators,  who  conceived  blank  verse  t6  be  an 
easier  species  of  composition  than  rhyme ;  while  the  former,  in 
fiict,  demands  more  industrious  n^lication,  a  greater  command 
of  language,  and  more  of  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  for  its  elabo- 
ration than  rhymed  poetry.  In  verse  without  rhyme,  accuracy  of 
metrical  structure  and  luurmonious  modulation  are  indispensably 
necessary ;  and  their  absence  is  more  readily  felt  than  wnere  the 
musical  concord  of  recurring  sounds,  in  regular  succession,  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  composition.  It  may  at  least  then  be  considered 
as  questionable,  wnether  the  translator  of  *  Lucretius'  acted 
wisely  in  adopting  the  medium  of  blank  verse.  The  biographer, 
who  seems  to  improve  of  his  choice,  says — "  The  characteristic 
of  Dr  Good's*  poetry  is  elegant  variety.  His  versification  is  easy, 
his  style  flowing,  and  usucdiy  harmonious ;  and  in  the  philosopm- 
cal  portions  especially,  the  copious  diction  of  modem  sdenoe  has 
often  been  felicitously  introduced.  In  the  pathetic  and  the  awful, 
he  has,  I  think,  sometimes  fidled :  but,  in  these  departments  of  his 
art,  the  Roman  poet  exhibits  a  simple  majesty  which,  I  am 
aware,  it  is  fiir  more  easy  to  admire  than  to  imitate."* 

The  celebrated  exordium  of  the  second  book  may  properly  be 
adduced  as  a  specimen  of  the  translation ;  since  the  original  must 
be  familiar  to  every  classical  scholar,  and  its  unstudiea  elegance 
and  sublimity  could  not  but  excite  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  translator. 

**  How  sweet  to  stand  when  tempests  tear  the  maia. 

On  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil ! 

Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the  soul, 

But  from  such  toil  how  sweet  to  feel  secure ! 

How  sweet,  at  distance  from  the  strife,  to  view 

Contending  hosts,  and  hear  the  clash  of  war  I 

But  sweeter  far  on  Wisdom's  height  serene. 

Upheld  by  Truth,  to  fix  our  firm  abode ; 

To  watch  the  giddy  crowd  that,  deep  below, 

For  ever  wander  in  pursuit  of  bliss ; 

To  mark  the  strife  for  honours  and  renown, 

For  wit  and  wealth,  insatiate,  ceaseless  urged 

Day  after  day,  with  labour  unrestrain'd. 

•  Idem,  p.  176. 
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''.  O  wretched  piortals !  race  perverse  and  blind ! 
Through  what  dread,  dark,  what  perilous  pursuits, 
Pass  ye  this  round  of  being ! — ^know  ye  not, 
Of  all  ye  toil  for,  nature  nothing  asks 
But  for  the  body  freedom  from  disease, 
And  sweet,  unanxious  quiet  for  the  mind  ? 

"  And  little  claims  the  body  to  be  sound : 
But  little  serves  to  strew  the  paths  we  tread 
With  joys  feeyond  e'en  Nature's  utmost  wish. 
What,  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  walls 
A  thousand  lamps  irradiate^  propt  sublime 
By  frolic  forms  of  youths  in  massy  gold, 
Flinging  their  splendours  o'er  the  midnight  feast : 
Though  ^Id  and  silver  blaze  not  on  the  board. 
Nor  music  echo  round  the  gaudy  roof, — 
Yet  listless  laid*the  velvet  grass  along. 
Near  gliding  streams,  by  shadowy  trees  o'er-arch'd, 
Such  pomps  we  need  not;  such  still  less  when  Spring 
Leads  forth  her  laughing  train,  and  the  warm  year 
Paints  the  green  meads  with  roseate  flow'rs  profuse. 
On  down  reclined,  or  wrapp'd  in  purple  robe. 
The  thirsty  fever  burns  with  heat  as  fierce 
As  when  its  victim  on  a  pallet  pants." 

Judging  from  appearances,  Mr  Qood  must  have  been  more 
anxious  to  secure  ftme  as  a  commentator  than  as  a  poet.  Great 
research  was  undoubtedly  employed  in  the  formation  of  "  a 
volimiinous  and  extremely  diversified  collection  of  annotations." 
**  They  consist,"  observes  Dr  Gregory,  "  of  comments  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  poem,  and  of  the  sect  of  philosophers  whose 
tenets  Lucretius  espoused;  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of 
other  schools  of*  philosophy,  Indian,  Grecian,  Roman,  &c. ;  cor^ 
rect  sketches  of  the  discoveries  and  theories  of  the  modems, 
whether  devoted  to  chemistry  or  physics ;  developments  of  strik- 
ing facts  in  natural  history;  and  allusions  to  many  extraordinary 
anticipations  of  discoveries  supposed  to  be  modem.  Our  anno- 
tator  also  expatiates,  with  taste  and  feeling,  upon  the  beauties  of 
his  author,  and  collects  numerous  obvious  or  jimagined  imitations 
<yf  him  in  several  poets  of  earlier  and  later  times.  His  extensive 
attainments  as  a  linguist,  and  that  inde&tigable  industry  to  which 
I  have  more  than  once  adverted,  enabled  nim  to  enrich  this  de- 
partment of  his  undertaking  with  an  almost  boundless  profusion ; 
and  to  present  resemblances,  parallelisms,  allusions,  and  probable 
copies  of  his  text,  from  Arabic,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  English^  and  other  poets, 
from  various  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  every  work 
of  taste  or  Imowledge  that  could,  without  unnatural  straining, 
.  contribute  to  his  purpose.    Sometimes  indeed  it  must  be  admit- 
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ted,  that  his  admiration  of  his  author  and  his  theories  cany  him 
beyond  the  lilnits  of  sober  interpretation;  yet,  on  the  whok, 
these  note^  possess  a  rich  and  permanent  value,  and  may  be 
generally  consulted,  by  one  who  guards  against  this  tendency, 
with  the  utmost  safety,  as  well  as  advantage  and  pleasure.*** 

Mr  Good  seems  to  have  engaged  in  the  task  of  translating 
and  illustrating  the  philosophiod  poem  of  *  Lucretius,*  chiefly, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercisinj?  his  fitculties  in  the  study  of  a  work 
embracing  the  greatest  possu>le  variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
ancient  literature  and  science.  The  mscursive  nature  of  the  plan 
of  the  Roman  poet,  and  the  essential  peculiarities  of  his  thane, 
certainly  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  industry  and  re- 
search m  an  interpreter;  but  Mr  Good  has  been  by  Cbu-  too 
diffuse  in  his  annotations;  accumulating  sometimes  with  great 
labour  and  little  judgment  a  mass  of  materials  calculated  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  reading  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
his  author.  His  application,  however,  was  unwearied.  It  was  in 
the  progress  of  this  work  that  he  made  himself  more  or  less 
famiuar  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages. 

The  translation  of  ^  Lucretius'  did  not  so  &r  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  Good  as  to  prevent  him,  while  engaged  in  it,  from 
prosecuting  other  literary  undertakings.  From  1797  to  180i3, 
or  1804,  he  contributed  largely  to  some  of  the  reviews  and  other 
periodiod  publications.     In  a  letter  to  his  fiiend  Dr  Drake 

J  author  of  ^  Literary  Hours,*  and  various  otlier  works),  dated 
anuary  29,  1803,  he  says—"  I  have  edited  the  *  Critical  Re- 
view,' besides  writing  several  of  its  most  elaborate  articles — I 
have  every  week  supplied  a  column  of  matter  for  the  '  Sunday 
Review  * — and  have  tor  some  days  had  the  great  weight  of  tiie 
'  British  Press'  upon  my  hands;  the  committee  for  conducting 
which  having  applied  to  me  lately,  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
in  consequence  of  a  trick  put  upon  them  by  the  proprietors  of 
other  newspapers,  and  which  stopped  abruptiy  the  exertions  of 
their  editor,  and  several  of  their  most  valuable  hands."f  The 
^  Analytical  Review,'  and  the  ^  Monthly'  and  ^  British  Maga- 
zines,' were  also  among  the  periodical  works  for  which  at  uus 
time  he  furnished  contxibutions. 

But  with  these  literary  labours  were  connected  works  of 
greater  magnitude.  In  the  beginning  of  1803  he  appears  to  have 
been  simultaneously  engaged  in  finishing  a  translation  of  the 
book  of  ^  Canticles,'  and  in  writing  the  *  Life  of  Dr  Alexan- 
der Geddes.'  This  last  mentioned  production  seems  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  the  friendly  intimacy  which  had  subsisted  be* 

*  Idem,  pp.  181,  182.  f  Idem,  p.  8a 
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tvreen  the  biognqpher  and  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  Dr  Ged-* 
ides,  who  was  a  native  of  Ban&hure,  in  Scotland,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  a  man  of  considerable  classical  attainments^ 
traces  of  which  were  obvious  in  his  very  abundant  and  multiiiBuri- 
ous  publications.  His  sentiments,  as  to  religious  matters,  were 
IM>  very  extravagant,  that  they  bordered  on  infidelity.  But,  ac^ 
cording  to  Bishop  Milner,  Geddes  had  two  sets  of  opinions, — 
one  for  the  season  of  health  and  confidence,  and  the  Other  to  be 
resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  sickness  and  low  spirits. 
When  he  apprehended  himself  to  be  dangerously  ill,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  send  for  a  brother  ecclesiastic,  that  he  might  abjure 
his  errors  and  receive  absolution ;  but  his  repentance  was  never 
permanent;  for  he  submitted  his  conscience  to  the  authority  of 
the  churdi  no  loneer  than  while  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of 
deatL  His  duplicity,  or  self-delusion,  terminated  in  what  his 
Catholic  friends  must  have  considered  as  a  melancholy  catastrophe. 
In  his  last  illness  a  confessor  was  sent  for  as  usual,  but  before  his 
arrivd  the  penitent  was  become  breathless,  or  insensible ;  and  he 
died  and  made  no  sign.    This  event  took  place  February  26,  1802. 

Dr  Gregory  says — "  His  principal  work  was  a  *  Translation  of 
the  Bible,'  of  wUch,  however,  he  only  published  .a  few  of  the 
earlier  books;*  the  boldness  of  his  speculations,  and  the  rashness 
of  many  of  his  proposed  emendations,  having  excited  such  an 
opposition  to  his  unaertaking,  that  he  could  not  possibly  proceed 
with  it.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  extensive  erudition,  of 
deep  research,  and  of  unwearied  application ;  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
{Migator  of  his  particular  opinions  respecting  the  Scripture  histo* 
lians :  but  as  these  are  justly  reckoned  not  only  erroneous,  but 
even  dangerous,  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  publications  on  such  subjects  diminished  that  respect 
which  all  men  of  learning  would  otherwise  have  had  for  him."f 

<^  Among  the  singular  and  dangerous  opinions  held  by  Dr 
Geddes,  one  of  the  most  revolting  was  that  whicli  related  to  the 
cbaracter  of  Moses.  He  believed  that  the  great  Jewish  legisla- 
tor was  not  inspired,  but  assumed  a  pretended  inspiration.  ^  In- 
deed '  (says  he)  ^  I  cannot  conceive  how  Moses  could  have  go- 
verned so  rude,  so  stubborn,  so  turbulent  a  nation — and  made  them 
submit  to  such  a  code  of  laws  as  he  devised  for  them — ^without 
feiming  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and  ascribing 
-to  him  every  injunction  laid  upon  theuL     But  although  his  coiio.- 

*  The  'Pentateuch/  and  the  books  of  'Joshua'  and  'Judges/  were 
indaded  in  the  txanalation  of  Dr  Geddes,  which  extended  to  three  volumes 
quarto,  with  various  readings  and  annotations,  1792,  &c.  His  translation  of 
ttie  *  Psalms/  with  notes  and  various  readings,  wad  published  posthumoiisly, 
1807,  8vo. 

t  Memoin,  p.  158. 
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mimlcadoDS  with  God  were  frequent,  and  almost  on  eve 
ffency,  he  was  partioularly  careful  to  keep  the  people  at  a  < 
ttom  the  intercourse ;  no  one  must  approach  the  mount  while  he 
is  receiving  the  Decalogue,  under  pain  of  death ;  no  one  must 
hear  the  responses  given  from  the  oracle,  but  through  him ;  no 
one  but  he  sees  God  face  to  face :  no  one  must  reason  against 
any  of  his  ordinances ;  no  one  object  to  any  of  his  deasioos : 
because  his  ordinances  and  decisions  are  all  frtmi  the  mouth  of 
God,"* 

Mr  Good,  though  his  own  sentiments  were  not  perfectly  or- 
thodox when  he  published  the  biographical  memoir  under  notioe, 
was  yet  far  from  oeing  disposed  to  approve  of  speculations  so  bold 
as  those  of  Dr  Geddes.  In  animaaverting  on  them,  he  sucoeas- 
fully  employs  the  argumentum  adhonunem.  Dr  Geddeapro- 
fessed  a  nrm  belief  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  founder  of  Chns* 
tianity,  who,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
admitted  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  expressly  adverting  to  sadi 
inspiration  in  the  delivery  of  a  prediction  mlfilled  in  his  own 

Csrson.  Hence  the  objector  against  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish 
wgiver  had  obviously  involv^  himself  in  a  dilemma,  from 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  he  could  have  escaped,  if  he 
had  pursued  Ids  design  8o<  £ar  as  to  ommient  on  those  parts  of  the 
Gospel  in  which  the  authority  of  Moses  as  a  sacred  envoy  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized. 

The  account  of  Mr  Good's  first  introduction  to  Dr  Geddes  is 
interesting,  as  affording  some  characteristic  traits  of  that  ec» 
centric  individual: — ^^  I  met  him  accidentally  at  the  house  of 
Miss  Hamilton,  who  has  lately  acquired  a  Just  reputation  for  her 
excellent  Letters  on  Education:  and  I  ireely  confess  thut,  at 
the  first  interview,  I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  him.'  I 
beheld  a  man  of  about  five  feet,  five  incnes  h%h,  in  a  black 
4ress,  put  cm  with  uncommon  negligence,  and  apparently 
never  fitted  to  Us  form :  his  figure  was  lank,  his  &ce  meagre, 
his  hair  black,  long  and  loose,  and  without  having  been  suffix 
dendy  submitted  to  the  operations  of  the  toilet;  and  his  eyes^ 
though  quick  and  vivid,  sparkling  at  that  time  rather  with 
irritfu>Llity  than  benevolence.  He  was  disputing  with  one  of 
the  company  when  I  entered,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  at 
this  moment  he  left  his  dudr,  and  rushed  with  an  elevated  tone 
of  voice  and  imcourtly  dogmatism  of  manner  towards  his  op* 
ponent,  instantaneously  persuaded  me  that  the  subject  upon  which 
the  debate  turned  was  of  the  utmost  moment  I  listened  with  all 
the  attention  I  could  command ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  learned,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  it  related,  to  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 

•  Idem,  p.  159. 
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tioice  of  Ms  own  house,  in  the  New  road,  Paddington,  from  the. 

£lace  of  our  meetingv  which  was  in  Guildford  street.  The  de- 
ate  being*  at  length  concluded,  or  rather  worn  out,  the  Doctor 
took  possession  of  the  next  chair  to  that  in  which  I  was  seated, 
and  united  with  myself,  and  a  friend  who  sat  on  my  other  side, 
in  discoursing  upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  On  this  topic  we 
proceeded  smootnly  and  accordantly  for  some  time ;  till  at  length 
disaj^eeing  witii  us  upon  some  pomt  as  trivial  as  tiie  former,  he 
a|;ain  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat,  traversed  the  room  in  every 
dnrection,  with  as  indeterminate  a  parallax  al^  that  of  a  comet,  and 
loudly  and  with  increase  of  voice  maintaining  his  position  at  every 
*  step  he  took.  Not  wishing  to  prolong  tiie  dispute,  we  yielded  to 
him  without  further  interruption ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  closed  his  harangue,  he  again  approached 
us,  retook  possession  of  his  chair,  and  a&  was  playml  gooa-humour 
and  genuine  wit"  * 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  his  *  Memoirs  of  Dr  Geddes,* 
Mr  Good  made  his  appearance  in  the  literary  world  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  biblical  critic,  and  Oriental  pmlologist  The  first 
{)roduction  which  gave  him  a  claim  to  tiiese  titles,  was  a  *  Trans- 
aticm  of  the  book  of  Canticles,  illustrated  witii  notes.'  Among 
the  numerous  modern  translators  and  commentators  whose  labours 
have  been  bestowed  on  tiiis  relic  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  not  only  with 
regard  to  its  general  object  and  design,  but  also  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  composition,  and  its  sub-divisions.  B<>ssuet  con- 
sidered it  as  a  regular  drama,  xlivided  into  seven  portions,  corres- 
ponding with  the  seven  days  of  the  Jewish  marriage  festivals ; 
and  Lowth,  Percy,  and  Mr  Williams,  adopted  this  sentiment ; 
but  Jahn,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  our  autiior,  with  some  others, 
regard  it  as  a  series  of  sacred  Idylls,  tiie  number  of  which  Jahn 
supposes  to  be  eight,  while  Dr  Good  traces  twelve.  With  re- 
gard to  the  language,  Dr  Good  remarks,  *^  that  in  no  translation 
which  he  had  seen  is  the  rendering  presented  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  diction  to  which  the  original  is  fairly  entitied :  this  main 
defect,  in  his  opinion,  has  resulted  from  close  verbal  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  terms  being  given,'  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
translated  equivalently ;  and  in  tiie  plan  pursued  by  himself,  we 
therefore  find  our  cool  northemly  taste  less  frequently  offended. 
He  exhibits  two  translations  in  opposite  pages,  one  of  them  re- 
sembling, as  closely  as  the  idioms  of  the  respective  languages  will 
allow,  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  original,  the  'other  in 
heroic  verse."  f 

The  notes  of  the  translator  are  characterised,  by  his  biographer, 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Geddes,  pp.  67,  68. 
t  Memoirs  of  Dr  Good,  pp.  162,  153. 
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as  ^^  exceedingly  elegant  and  amusing.''  They  include  a  multi^ 
tude  of  parallel  passages,  from  Persian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  to  many  of  which  are  appended  new 
yersions  by  Mr  Gooo. 

His  philological  study  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  occupied  much 
of  his  attention,  at  intervals,  during  the  remainder  oi  his  life; 
and  the  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in  translations  and  illus^ 
trations  of  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  book  of  Job, 
however,  was  the  only  biblical  version  which  he  published  subse- 
quently to  that  alreaay  noticed.  This  work  was  not  printed  till 
1812.  It  is  executed  in  much  the  same  manner  witn  the  pre- 
ceding, except  that  the  secondary,  or  rhymed  translation,  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  first  five  chapters.  An  introductory  dis- 
sertation, anda  copious  commentary  of  miscellaneous  matter,  accom- 
pany the  text  in  the  former,  Mr  Good  states  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been  a  Hebrew 
by  birth,  and  a  resident  in  Arabia,  wbo  lived  between  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  the  Israelitish  Exodas ;  and  these  characters  agree- 
ing in  Moses,  he  concludes  that  it  was  composed  by  him  during 
some  part  of  his  forty  years  residence  in  Midian. 

The  versatility  of  talent  which  Mr  Good  exldbited  in  his  vari- 
ous publications,  and  his  peculiar  taste  for  the  accumulation  and 
display  of  miscellaneous  intelligence,  qualified  him  considerably 
for  an  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged  with  his  friend  Dr  Xjre- 
gory  and  another  gentleman,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1804. 
This  was  the  pubhcation  of  a  work,  intided,  ^  Pantologia ;  or,  an 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Words,'  12  vols.  8vo. 
The  *  Pantologia '  was  commenced  by  Dr  Gregory,  and  Mr  New- 
ton Bosworth  of  Cambridge,  in  1802.  On  the  removal  of  the 
former  to  Woolwich,  in  January  1803,  another  gentleman  vras 
associated  in  the  scheme,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  an 
unexpected  accession  of  property,  retired  from  the  labour  in  about 
twelve  months.  Shortly  afterwards, -a  speculating  bookseller  (Sir 
Richard  Phillips)  who  had  ascertained  tnat  this  *  Universal  Dio 
tionary'  was  m  preparation,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  plan, 
both  m  object  and  name,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new 
*  CyclopsBma,'  of  which  Dr  George  Gregory  was  announced  as 
the  editor ;  while,  in  feet,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce  was  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  person  engaged  upon  the  work.  This 
manceuvre  suggested  the  expediency  of  new  arrangements,  as 
well  as  of  a  new  title,  for  Dr  O.  Gregory's  *  Encyclops^dia ;'  and 
Mr  Good,  havinff  recently  published  liis  *  Song  of  Songs,'  at  Mr 
Kearsley*s,  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
new  undertaking,  lus  high  reputation  for  erudition,  and  for  punc^ 
tuality  in  the  execution  of  his  engagements,  occasioned  an  appli- 
^tion  to  liim,  as .  an  individual  amnirably  qualified  to  co-operate 
*^e    important   enterprise.      Some  time   elided  before  his 
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obiectioiis  could  be  obyiated  to  the  placing  his  name  first  on  the 
title-page  of  a  work  of  which  he  was  not  to  take  die  general 
superintendence:  but  at  length  the  scruple  was  removed;  and 
from  1805,  when  the  joint  preparations  commenced,  to  the  spring 
of  1813,  when  the  task  was  completed,  he  continued  with  the 
utmost  promptness,  regularity  and  abilitv,  to  supply  the  various 
articles  and  treatises  that  were  comprehended  m  the  extensive 
portion  of  the  ^  Dictionary '  which  he  undertook  to  compose.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1810,  Mr  Good  engaged  in  the  office  of  a 
DubUc  lecturer.  He  was  invited,  by  the  managers  of  the  Surrey 
Institution  (now  extinct)  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  ^^  on  any 
subject,  literary  or  scientific,  which  would  be  agreeable  to  him-> 
pel/."  He  acceded  to  the  request,  and  delivered  his  first  course 
in  the  ensuing  winter  to  crowded  audiences  with  general  appro- 
bation. He  was  entreated  to  persevere ;  and  his  second  and  tnird 
series  of  discourses  occupied  the  two  succeeding  winters.  The 
first  series,  in  fifteen  lectures,  treated  of  the  ^'  Nature  of  the  Mar 
terial  World;  and  the  Scale  of  imorganised  and  organic  Tribes 
that  issue  from  it :"  the  second  series,  in  thirteen  lectures,  deve- 
loped the  "  Nature  of  the  Animate  World;  its  peculiar  powers 
and  external  relations ;  the  means  of  communicating  ideas ;  and 
the  formation  of  society :"  and  the  third,  in  fifteen  lectures,  was 
devoted  to  the  ^^  Nature  of  the  Mind;  its  general  faculties  and 
furniture."  f  This  plan  is  sufficiently  extensive,  but  the  topics  of 
discussion  would  have  been  augmented  in  subsequent  years,  had 
not  the  increasing  circle  of  his  professional  engagements  com- 
pelled Mr  Good,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  persuasions  to 
the  contrary,  to  relinquish  the  occupation  of  a  philosophical 
lecturer. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  literary  undertakings  in  which  Mr 
Good  was  involved,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  his  labotu*s  as  a 
contributor  to  the  British  Review.  That  critical  journal,  which 
was  a  quarterly  publication,  was  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of 
1811  till  nearly  tne  end  of  1822,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Roberts,  a  barrister,  the  author  of  a  series  of  essays,  intided  the 
*'  Looker-on.'  With  this  gentleman  Mr  Good  was  in  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  and  he  supplied  him  with  several  articles  of 
importance,  among  which  are  specified  ^  A  Review  of  the  Phre- 
nological System  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,'  in  No.  2 ;  ^  An  Ac- 
count of  Townsend's  Character  of  Moses  as  an  Historian ;'  and 
of  *•  Adelung's  Mithridates,'  in  No.  12 ;  *  A  Review  of  Dr 
Marshman's  Chinese  Grammar;'  and  another  of  '  Sismondi  on 
Spanish  Literature,'  in  No.  13.  Several  other  articles  were  the 
joint  productions  of  these  literary  friends. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr  Good  relinquished  the  business  of  a 

•  Id.  pp.  88,  89.  t  W.  pp.  91,  92. 
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surgeon  and  apothecary,  to  emaige  in  professioiial  macdoe  as  a 
physician.  His  diploma  of  M.D.,  whicm  was  from  tiie  Mariacfaal 
College,  Aberdeen,  is  dated  Jnly  10,  that  year;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  *'  expressed  in  terms  of  pecoliar  honour,  differing  from  the 
usual  language  of  that  class  of  formularies."*  He  was  also,  on 
the  2nd  of  November  1820,  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirur^cal  Society  of  AberdeeiLf 

In  this  new  direction  of  his  tidents,  Dr  Good  impears  to  have 
been  very  fortunate,  and  his  time  was  more  occupied  than  it  had 
ever  previously  been,  in  ^ving  advice  and  attending  consultations 
for  the  benefit  of  his  jiatients.  The  pressure  of  business  did  not 
however  interrupt  his  literary  studies,  though  they  were  more 
exclusively  directed  to  objects  connected  with  his  profession.  In 
1808  he  published  an  essay  on  *  Medical  Technology,'  wfaidi 
served  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  a  huger  and  more  detailea  treatise, 
the  fruit  of  subsequent  observations  and  experience,  which  ap- 
neared  in  1820,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Physiological  System  of 
Nosology,  with  a  corrected  and  simplified  Nomenclature,'  with 
a  dedication  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  CoUespe 
of  Physicians  of  London.  This  is  necessarily  a  theoretical  wonc, 
which  from  its  nature  can  be  but  little  interesting  to  any  ex- 
cept medical  readers.  It  comprises  a  review  of  the  nosological 
sy^stems  of  Sauva^es,  Linneeus,  Cullen,  Darwin,  and  other  physi- 
cians, together  with  a  new  nomenclature,  and  a  classification  of 
diseases,  Dy  Dr  Good;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  wilh  abund- 
ance of  notes,  forming  ^<  a  running  commentary,"  which  the 
author  ^^has  endeavoured  to  render  replete  with  interesting  cases, 
valuable  hints  or  remarks,  and  singular  physiological  &ct8,  gleaned 
from  a  pretty  extensive  perusal  of  the  most  approved  authorities, 
collective  or  individual,  undent  or  modem ;  occasionally  inter- 
woven with  similar  illustrations,  as  they  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  in  his  own  private  walk  and  intercourse  of  life." 

This  work  was  followed  in  1822  by  a  more  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  performance,  called  *  The  Study  of  Medicine,'  in 
four  volumes  octavo^  Dr  Good  describes  his  object  in  this  work 
to  be  to  unite  the  different  branches  of  medical  science,  which, 
when  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  had  in  genial  been 

•  Idem,  p.  109. 

t  Dr  Good  belonged  to  aeversl  other  scientific  associations,  English  and 
foreign ;  the  dates  of  his  admission  into  which  are  thus  given  by  his 
biogjapher : 

FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  1805  or  1806. 
Linnsean  Society  of  Philadelphia,  April  1810. 
New  York  Historical  Societv,  October  26, 1813. 
Literaiv  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  M^  9«  1816. 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  (Liceni.)  June  25, 1822. 
How  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  April,  1824. 
'  York  Horticultural  Society,  September  7,  1824. 
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treated  separately  by  previous  writers.  The  departments  of 
•knowledge  thus  combined  are — 1.  '  Physiology/  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  action  of  the  living  principle. — 2.  ^  Pathol<^,'  ox 
the  doctrine  of  its  morbid  action.— 8.  *  Nosology,'  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  classification  of  diseases. — 4.  ^  Therapeutics,'  or  the  doc- 
trine of  their  treatment  and  cure.  The  extensive  readine,  insa- 
tiable spirit  of  investigation,  practical  experience,  and  professional 
judgment  of  the  author,  qualified  him  highly  for  the  production 
of  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  honoured  with  flattering  testis 
monies  of  approbation  from  many  eminent  physicians  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  A  sufficient  proof  of  its  merit  ap- 
pears in  the  fact,  that  a  second  edition  was  speedily  called  for, 
which  issued  from  the  press,  in  five  volumes,  in  1825;  and  no 
less  than  three  editions  have  been  published  in  the  American 
United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  Dr  Good  found  leisure  to  publish  the 
lectures  he  had  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution  in  1810 — 
1613.  They  were  comprised  in  three  volumes,  and  appeared 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Book  of  Nature,'  forming  a  popular 
eompendium  of  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  philosophy.  This 
work  terminates  the  series  of  his  printed  productions,  as  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  period  of  its  publication. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  health  had  been  remark- 
ably good;  an  advantage  doubtless  arising  as  much  from  his 
liabitual  temperance  ana  activity  as  from  the  natural  strength  of 
his  constitution.  The  indulgence  of  a  carriage,  to  which  he 
accustomed  himself  in  his  later  years,  probably  induced  a  degree 
of  corporeal  debility,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes, 
issued  in  a  fetal  disease.  His  too  assiduous  applicatiop  to  study^ 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  two  great  memcal  works  alreaay 
noticed,  was  perhaps  more  immediately  injurious  to  his  health. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  his  stren^  so  rapidly  de- 
clined,^as  to  excite  much  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  Mrs  Good 
and  odier  members  of  his  family;  but  the  symptoms  of  danger 
did  not  become  alarming  till  the  approach  of  Christmas.  Even 
then  he  was  able  to  take  a  journey  from  his  own  house  in  Guild- 
ford street,  Russell  square,  to  the  residence  of  his  daughter  Mrs 
Neale,  at  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
metropolis. 

He  arrived  there  the  23rd  of  December,  when  the  complaint, 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  had  already  commenced,  which  after 
some  alternations  of  comparative  ease  and  severe  sujSering,  ter- 
minated in  death,  January  2,  1827. 

His  mental  faculties  were  not  materially  deranged  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  till  near  its  close;  and  in  his  confident 
expectation  of  recovery,  he  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  common 
inaccuracy  with  which  medical  men  arc  accustomed  to  Estimate 
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their  own  danger,  in  dmilarcireiunstsnoes.  Bat  a  few  dnys 
before  his  dissolution  he  was  competent  to  the  eitercise  of  dm 
judgment,  in  prescribing  for  a  patient  The  drcnmstance  is  thus 
stated,  in  a  letter  from  his  daughter: — "  On  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 39,  Mr  Cooper*  held  a  consmtadon  with  Dr  Good,  who  saw 
and  Mrrote  a  prescription  with  his  usual  accuracy  for  his  patient^ 
the  niece  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Russell,  rector  of  the  parish. 
A  more  striking  scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  young 
lady,  who  was  extremely  ill,  and  supposed  to  be  in  immediate 
danger,  was,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  brought  into  the  house, 
and  placed  by  the  bedside  of  her.  kind  physician,  who  gathered 
up  all  his  strength  to  attend  to  her  symptoms,  which  were  stated 
with  extreme  difficulty.  At  this  time  his  own  danger  began  to 
be  apprehended  by  his  afflicted. family,'  and  the  friends  of  both 
parties  listened,  with  no  common  interest,  to  what  was  passing 
Wore  them.  The  exertion,  however,  was  too  much  for  Th 
Good.  The  excitement  it  produced  occasioned  through  the 
whole  of  the  same  night  and  succeeding  day  much  confusion  of 

thought."t 

By  his  second  wife  Dr  Good  had  a  son,  John  Mason  Good, 
who  died. of  fever,  November  26,  1803,  in  the  thirteenthyear  (^ 
his  age ;  and  two  daughters,  Susanna  and  Margaret  The  for- 
mer of  these  ladies  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Neale,  an 
episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  who 
died,  m  consequence  of  a  puhnpnary  disease,  in  August  1823. 

In  his  moral  and  domestic  character  Dr  Good  iq[>pears  to  great 
advantage,  as  the  object  of  general  respect  and  esteem.  He  had 
derived  from  nature  an  active  disposition,  calmness  of  temper, 
and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  research,  which  are  qualifications 
calculated  to  insure  the  hi^piness  and  prosperity  of  their  posses- 
sor in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  more  rare  and  dazzling 
endowments  of  refined  sensibility  and  extraordinary  genius.  In 
reference  to  the  general  estimate  of  the  talents  of  our  au|hor»  the 
following  observations  of  his  biographer  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted: — 

"  Those  habits  of  order,  the  formation  of  which  constitated  a  part 
of  his  education,  and  the  consolidation  of  which  was  so  greatly  aided 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  apprenticeship,  were  evinced  through  life. 
The  arrangemeots  of  his  wardrobe,  his  books,  his  accounts,  his  papers, 
his  manuscripts,  his  time,  all  bore  the  stamp  of  this  peculiarity. 
Giving  as  he  did,  from  principle,  to  bis  medical  engagements  bis  first 
thoughts  and  chief  care  m  the  arrangements  of  each  day,  and  finding, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  profession,  that  it  presented  hourly  inter- 
ruptions to  his  best-formed  schemes;  still  he  had  the  power  of 
smoothing  down  the  irregularities  thus  incessantly  occurring,  and  of 

*  The  medical  friend  and  attendant  of  Dr  Good, 
t  Memoirs  of  Dr  M.  Good,  p.  4M. 
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carrym^  on  his  various  purstiits  with  the  order  which  has  been  already 
adverted  to.  After  his  decease,  the  effects  of  this  love  of  method  and 
orderly  arrangement  were  more  than  ever,  evinced.  For  though  hia 
professional  and  other  occupations  continued  to  employ  him  daily, 
until  the  very  eve.of  his  journey  to  Shepperton ;  yet,  when  his  papers 
came  to  be  examined,  they  were  found  with  labels  and  indorsements, 
describing  the  nature  of  each  packet,— -which  was  of  little,  which  of 
much,  which  of  immediate,  which  of  remote  consequence,  which  re-* 
lated  to  his  profession,  which  to  his  banker,  which  to  the  concerns  of 
his  daughter  Mrs  Neale,  which  to  any  of  his  friends,  which  to  pro-« 
posed  new  editions  of  some  of  his  works,  which  to  a  work  just  ready 
for  the  press — as  completely  assorted,  described  and  specified,  as  if 
for  the  last  six  months  of  bis  existence  he  had  neglected  everything 
else,  and  acted  with  unremitting  reference  to  the  injunction'-— <  Set  if^ 
home  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live.' "  * 

'As  a  literary  man  Dr  Good  appeared  under  two  distinct  char 
racters, — ^part  of  his  works  relating  to  professional  topics,  and  the 
remainder  to  subjects  of  a  .different  aeseription.  The  latter  do 
not  require  any  very  particulaT  notice.  He  seems,  in  their  com- 
position or  compilation,  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Kames,  who,  as  we  are  told,  used  to  sit  down  to  write  a  book  on 
any  subject  which  he  had  occasion  to  study.  This  seems  to  be 
much  like  be^nning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business ;  and  whe-* 
ther  or  not  it  may  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  the  old-&shioned  method  of  studying  first  and  writing 
afiterwards  would  plainly  be  more  conducive  to  the  edification  of 
the  reader.  That  Dr  Good  actually  proceeded  on  this  plan  ap- 
pears from  the  assertion  of  his  biographer,  who  says — "  This 
work  (the  translation  of  Lucretius)  he  undertook,  rartly  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  literary  friends,  but  principally,  as  1  have  more 
than  once  heard  him  state,  that  he  might  bring  himself  under 
something  like  the  meency  of  a  moral  necessity  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  utmost  possible  variety  of  subjects 
upon  which  men  of  literature,  science,  and  investigation,  had  been 
able  to  throw  any  lighf'f— The  astonishing  imperfection,  in 
point  of  knowledge,  with' which  he  entered  on  his  very  important 
underteddng,  is  most  completely  proved  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
%norance  or  forgetfulness,  which  would  have  been  inexcusable  ia 
a  seventh-form  boy  at  a  public  schooL 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr  Nathan  Drake  of  Hadleigh,  written 
in  September  1798,  he  says, 

'*  I  do  not  know  whether  among  the  extracts  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  select  from  my  version,  t  you  have  made  choice  of  that 
which  I  have  given  as  a  specimen  in  my  Prospectus.  I  mean  tlie 
little  episode  on  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.    There  is  an  error  which 

•  Idem,  pp.  119,  120.  f  Idem,  pp.  84,  85. 

X  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  insertion  in  the  *  Literary  Hours.' 
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lias  crept  into  the  last  line  but  one  of  my  tmndationy  bwiag  to  my 
kaving  forgotten  the  actual  f  tate  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  the  time  that 
the  sacrifioe  was  demanded,  and  to  toy  not  having  had  an  opporcn- 
nity  of  oonsnltbg  the  Iph%enia  of  Euripidea  vpon  the  anbject.  HaTing, 
however,  obtained  of  late  a  perpetual  admission  into  die  reading- 
rooms  of  the  Britbh  Museum,  among  other  books  I  haye  been  again 
reading  this  part  of  the  dramas  of  die  Greek  poet — and  I  find  that  on 
the  demand  of  Chalchas,  the  fleet  was  not  in  a  storm,  which  audi  a 
sacrifice  was  necessary  to  extricate  it  from,  but  absolutely  lying  with* 
out  wind  in  the  harbour  at  Aulis,  and  so  totally  becafaned  that  it 
could  not  possiblv  proceed  to  sea.  It  was  to  obtain  a  breese,  there- 
fore, and  to  get  liberated  from  this  imprisonment,  that  Chaldias  in- 
sisted upon,  the  death  of  Iphigenia;  and  the  verse  to  which  I  refer, 
instead  of  bebg 

'  Of  Gredan  navies  rescued  thus  from  storms,' 
should  be  corrected 

'  Of  Grecian  navies  favoured  thus  with  gales/ 
The  Latin  of  Lucretius  will  apply  equally  to  both,  whether  a  happj 
escape  from  port  or  from  tempests : — 

*  Exitus  ut  dassi  feliz,  fuistusque  daretur '/'  * 

Hence  it  appears  that  Dr  Good  did  not  always  write  from 
the  fulness  of  ms  knowledge;  but  collecting  his  information  as  he 
proceeded,  he  made  use  of  it  according  to  his  own  conception  of 
Its  importance  at  the  moment  of  its  acquisition.  He  thus  accu- 
mulated much  that  was  irrelevant  and  heterogeneous,  and  com- 
bined it  with  what  was  really  iUustrative  of  his  subject 

The  principal  medical  publications  of  the  subject  of  this  nue^ 
moir,  are  his  *  Nosolo^,'  and  his  ^  Study  of  Medidne.'  The 
former  of  these  works  is  liable  to  an  objection,  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  medical  science,  which  is  by  far  too  imp^ect  to 
admit,  for  any  purpose  of  practical  utility,  of  a  systematic  termi- 
nology. The  attempt  of  Dr  Good,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  irresistibly  recalls  to  mind  the  sarcastic  observation  of  the 
French  critic — 

'  Si  V0U8  ne  penaes  pas,  crte  des  nonveaux  mots.' 

In  one  respect  the  characteristic  industry  of  the  author  has 
been  employed  witii  advantage  in  his  *  Physiological  Nosology,^ 
as  he  has  subjoined  to  the  peculiar  desiG;nations  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  bestow  on  the  diseases  included  in  his  system 
their  chief  technical  and  vernacular  synonjrmes,  confining  the 
vernacular  names  to  the  En^lisli,  German,  and  French  languages, 
and  the  technical  ones  pnndpally  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabic. 

The  treatise  on  the  *  Study  of  Medidne'  is  by  fiir  tiie  most 
valuable   of  all  Dr  Good's  productions.      And  its  excellence 

*  Mem.  of  Dr  M.  Good,  pp.  86, 87. 
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obviously  originated  in  its  being  composed  on  a  different  plan  from 
most  of  his  ouer  works ;  since,  instead  of  taking  up  a  subject  with 
which  he  was  but  little  acquainted,  he  has  here  presented  his 
readers  with  the  result  of  the  experience  of  his  whdie  professional 
career,  as  well  as  with  the  fixuts  of  his  studies  in  tne  walks  of 
literature  and  science. 
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ANTHONY  ROBINSON. 


"  Were  the  Supreme  Being  to  appear  before  me,  and  eay — ^  Mortal !  lo, 
in  mj  right  hand  m  «11  truth,  and  in  my  left  hand  the  loye  of  truth  ;  dioofie 
between  them :'  I  should  make  answer — '  Lord,  give  me  the  contents  of  thy 
left  hand;  those  of  thy  right  hand  can  be  held  by  none  but  thee/  " 

Lessiitg. 

Anthony  Robinson  was  bom  in  July  1762,  at  Kirkland, 
near  Wigton,  in  Cumberland.  His  &ther  John  Robinson,  and 
his  direct  ancestors,  during  several  centuries,  had  resided  on  dieir 
patemal  inheritance,  and  were,  in  the  language  of  the  northern 
counties,,  statesmen.  In  the  happy  mediocrity  of  his  birth  Mr 
Robinson  took  pleasure,  but  ratner  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phelf s  prayer,  than  as  a  modification  of  family  pride.  He  receired 
ms  education  at  the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Wigton,  where 
mathematics  and  the  higher  classics  were  taught  Being  the 
youngest  of  three  sons,  he  was  designed  by  his  father  for  trade, 
and  ms  education  was  therefore  probably  umited  by  that  object 
Of  his  attainments  in  school  learning  little  is  known.  It  was  a 
peculiar  feature  of  his  mind  to  hold  in  too  little  estimation  every- 
thing  purely  omamentaL  Neither  the  fine  arts  nor  polite  litera- 
ture had  any  value  in  his  eyes,  except  in  subserviency  to  serious 
truths  and  important  duties.  His  avowed  indifference  to  classical 
"^  learning  must  have  manifested  itself  both  as  cause  and  e&ct  in 
the  direction  of  his  studies.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
Codcermouth  in  Cumberland ;  but  his  fsEither's  death  having  left 
him  in  possession  of  a  small  property,  and  master  of  his  own 
actions,  on  attaining  his  majority  ne  availed  himself  of  his  liberty 
by  becoming  a  pupu  of  Dr  Caleb  Evaiis,  of  Bristol,  the  head  of 
an  academy  belonging  to  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  We  are  un- 
able to  account  for  Mr  Robinson's  abandonment  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  or  liis  preference  of  a 
community  so  widelv  different  from  the  establishment  But  we 
find  that,  having  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism  (by  immersion) 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  usual  period  of  three  years;  and 
at  tne  end  of  that  time  accepted,  under  the  auq>ioe8  of  his  tutor, 
an  invitatiop  to  supply,  for  six  months,  an  orthodox  Baptist 
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church,  at  Fairford  in  Gloucesterfehire.  He  had,  however,  scarcely 
assumed  the  ministerial  office,  before  his  sensitive  and  scrupulous 
mind  was  disturbed  by  the  discovery,  that  he  was  not  imiversally 
acceptable  to  his  con^gation.  On  this  he  wrote  to  the  church, 
invitmg  his  own  disimssaL  In  the  answer  he  was  informed,  in 
respectful  and  kind  language,  that  some  members  found  his 
ministry  ^^  not  adapted  to  their  edification :"  and  he  was  released 
from  his  engagement 

He  now  returned  to  the  north,  and  even  then  contemplated 
resuming  his  first  pursuits  as  a  man  of  business.  From  tnis  he 
was  diverted  by  an  invitation  through  his  friend  Mr  Job  David, 
then  a  General  Baptist  minister  at  Frome,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  the  church  of  that  community,  assembling  at  Worship 
street,  London.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  shewing  how 
earlv  Mr  Robinson  had  made  known  to  his  friends  that  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  such  notable 

Croductions  from  his  pen,  that  Mr  David  urged  as  a  reason  for 
is  friend's  remaining  in  the  ministry  the  intolerance  of  their 
churches.  As  if  the  correction  of  this  vice  was  a  fitter  object  for 
the  labours  of  an  ardent  and  vigorous  mind  than  the  support  of 
any  system  of  abstract  metaphysical  opinions.  In  no  other  way, 
probably,  could  Mr  R.  have  been  brought  to  adopt  the  ministry 
as  a  profession.  A  rapid  and  striking  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  opinions  and  feelings  when  he  first  assumed  the  ministerial 
office  at  Fairford.  No  sooner  was  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of 
accurately  defining  the  articles  of  the  creed  ne  was  to  promulgate,, 
than  his  mculties  being  sharpened  by  that  sense  of  duty,  he  felt 
[lis  inability  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  orthodoxy,  and  he  trem- 
3led  before  the  responsibility  of  being  an  assertor  dc^matically 
)f  any  doctrines.  He  was  informed  mat  the  learned  Mr  Bulke- 
ey,  who  had  preached  in  Worship  street  Meeting,  was,  "  in 
»ome  sort  a  Unitarian."  In  fsu;t,  neither  Mr  Bulkeley  nor  Mr 
N^oble,  the  last  pastor  of  the  church,  had  deviated  farther  from 
popular  opinions  than  Arianism.  The  unfixed  state  of  senti- 
nent  in  the  church  on  the  dogma  concerning  the  person  of  Christy 
^iras  a  recommendation  to  the  young  divine,  and  he  consented  to 
>ecome  their  preacher,  but  the  more  solemn  charge  of  the  pasto^ 
*al  ofiSice  he,  did  not  accept 

His  personal  connexion  with  his  old  friend  and  tutor  remained 
mbroken.  In  a  letter  from  the  doctor  to  his  former  pupil,  written 
ibout  this  period,  he  kindly  laments  the  change  in  nis  opinions, 
-ejoicing,  however,  that  he  had  *'  not  sunk  into  Socinianism," 
vnich  he  thou&;ht  ^Mess  consistent  than  sober  Deism;"  and 
rently  hinting  Uiat  his  young  friend  would  do  well  to^^  fix  in 
Irianism — ^though  far  from  the  truth,"  rather  than  be  "  thus  ever 
earnings"  and  *^  kept  fluctuating  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  spe- 
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eolation.*'  No  advice  was  ever  more  unfortoiiiAxly  addreased; 
for  it  became  the  fixed  qpinioii  of  Mr  R.,  that  to  be  ever  learn- 
ing is  both  the  duty  and  end  of  human  existence. 

Mr  Robinson's  services  in  Worship  street  w»e  interrupted  by 
an  event  which  altogether  changed  his  prospecte  in  life.  By  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother  he  inherited  tne  paternal  estate,  which 
afforded  a  competent  subsistence  to  a  man  of  his  humble  widies 
and  simple  haoits.  After  a  connexion  of  a  little  more  tiian  a 
year  with  the  Worship  street  congregation,  he  returned  into 
Cumberland,  where  he  remained,  occupying  his  own  estate,  about 
seven  years.  During  those  few  years  ne  became  husband,  fiuher, 
diihUess,  and  a  widower.  The  domestic  losses  which  he  sus- 
tained deeply  affected  his  spirits,  for  he  had  received  from  nature 
the  perilous  gifibs  of  acute  sensibility,  and  very  strong  personal 
affections. 

During  this  period  the  interests  of  rdigion  had  not  been  dis- 
regarded by  him.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of  a 
meeting-house  at  Wigton,  in  1788,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
pecuniary  contributors.  Here  he  preached,  but  as  a  locum  tenons 
only,  unol  a  r^^ular  minister  was  i^p<Mnted.  That  minister  was 
the  late  Mr  Davis,  of  whom  Mr  Robinson  published  an  interest- 
ing account  in  the  Monthly  Repository.*  Mr  Davis  was  a 
decided  Unitarian — a  circumstance  whidi  may  assist  us  in  con- 
jecturing that  Mr  Robinson  had  profited  littie  by  the  well-meant 
counsels  of  his  old  preceptor.  Mr  R.,  during  tms  period,  was  an 
occasional  preacher  in  the  absence  of  his  fiiend. 

The  direction  which  Mr  Robinson's  mind  had  taken,  on  mat- 
ters connected  witii  religion,  was  fixed  during  his  retirement  in 
Cumberland.  The  resmt  was  riven  in  his  first  work — *  A  Short 
History  of  the  Persecution  of  Christians  by  Jews,  Heathens  and 
Christians.'  A  second  edition  of  this  tract  was  published  in 
1794. '  It  is  a  brief  manual,  written  with  the  ^^  humble  aim  to 
instruct  tiie  common  ranks  of  society  in  a  practical  use  <tf  the 
history  of  tiie  diurch."  It  opposes  tiie  precepts  of  Christianity 
to  tiie  practices  of  all  churchy  which  are  develc^ed  and  re^ 
probated  witii  perfect  impartiality,  and  it  advocates  tiie  utmost 
extension  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

We  have  been  informed  by  an  old  firiend  of  Mr  R.'s,  a  pro- 
fessional gentieman  very  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  such 
a  subject,  that,  during  his  residence  in  Cumberland,  he  printed 
and  distributed  in  Wigton  and  the  neif^ibourhood  a  small  pam- 
phlet on  '  The  Advanti^^es  of  Settiing  Disputes  by  Arbitration.* 

Dr writes,  *'  The  pamphlet  was  so  excellent  that  it  oo^t, 

if  possible,  to  be  preserveo,  for  I  never  read  so  much  souad 

•  See  Month.  Rep.  Old  Series,  Vol.  xx,  p.  52. 
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sense  aod  8tr<uig  rea0oniiiff»  oompreBsed.iiito  so  small  a  oonpass* 
and  so  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  human  being."  This  pamph- 
let was  reprinted  by  Johnson.  But  of  this^  as  well  as  of  anotner 
little  booK,  ^^  Hints  to  Juries,  in  Trials  for  Libels,"  no  copy  has 
been  found  either  at  the  publisher's  or  among  Mr  R.'s  papers. 

Durii^  his  residence  in  the  north,  Mr  K.  cultivated  an  ao 
quaintance  with  Archdeacon  Paley;  of  whom  he  used  to  say,, 
that  he  was  out  of  his  place,  and  that  he  would  have  been  as 
great  a  judge  as  his  distinguished  countryman.  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough. 

The  auiet  pursuits  in  which  Mr  R.  indulged  were  interrupted 
by  the  oomestic  calamities  we  have  already  mentioned.  Tnese 
led  to  an  entire  change  in  his  views  and  plans  of  life.  In  the 
year  1796  he  came  again  to  London,  to  settle  permanently  in 
business.  About  the  same  period  he  united  himself,  for  a  second 
time,  in  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  a  respectable  Cumberland 
family,  a  Miss  Luoock.  He  entered  into  business  as  a  sugar* 
refiner,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death;  and  in  which,  uter 
the  usual  fluctuations  of  disappointment  and  success,  he  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  fortune. 

Though  he  professed  to  be  merely  a  tradesman,  yet  he  re-^ 
tained  a  strong  interest  in  those  momentous  truths  in  which  the 
happiness  of  mankind  is  involved,  land  became  a  steady  and 
active  assertor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  contract  a  dose  personal  intimacy  with  that  excel- 
lent man,  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Johnson,  of  St  raul's  Churchyard. 
The  unostentatious  benevolence  and  integrity  of  his  character, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  were  congenial  virtues,  which 
Mr  R.,  after  his  friend's  death  in  1809,  was  untired  in  eulo- 
gizing. 

Mr  Robinson  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Johnson's 
^  Analytical  Review,'  a  short-lived  publication,  which  deserved  a 
longer  duration.  He  took  the  department  of  politics  and  political, 
economy,  and  adopted  the  signature  of  S.  A.  This  lasted  durinr 
the  years  1797,  1798,  and  1799.  His  articles  are  distinguished 
by  clearness  $md  spirit  He  was  by  no  means  an  unimpassioned 
sontemplator  of  the  great  events  of  that  momentous  period,  nor 
free  from  the  illusions  which  it  generated  in  every  mind.  Mr  R. 
itvailed  himself  of  his  friend  Jolmson  in  the  publication  of  several 
imall  tracts.— In  1796,hepublished « The  Catholic  Churdi,'  a  short 
>ut  masterly  argument,  in  which  is  opposed  to  ihepteudo  Catholic. 
Church  of  Home,  as  assuming  io&llibmty,  the  genume  Catholicism. 
>f  an  institution  in  which  ^*  should  be  taught  not  the  assertion, 
:>ut  the  examination  of  religious  opinions ;  not  the  belief  o^  but 
in  inquiry  into,  sacred  positions — ^which  should  connect  salvation. 
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not  wttk  credulity,  bat  with  sober  tlioog^t  and  onoere  benevo- 
knoe.** 

*  Is  1797  Mr  R.  published,  on  occasion  ot  the  stoppa^  of  the 
Bank,  ^  New  Circulating  Mediimi;  being  an  Examiraation  of  the 
Solidity  of  Pappr  Currency,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Country  at 
this  Crisis.'  The  author  partook  of  the  general  panics  and  anti- 
cipated the  national  ruin  which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  which 
is  still  predicted.  In  1798  he  published,  in  octavo,  *  A  \lew  of 
the  Causes  and  Consecmenoes  <tf  English  Wars,*  whi<^  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  fiiend  Mr  vVilliam  Morgan.  An  anxious  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  just  sense  of  their  rights,  will 
not  be  denied  to  the  author,  even  by  those  who  see  in  die  work 
ordinary  views  and  an  uncritical  spirit. 

In  1800  Mr  R.  i^peared  as  a  controversial  writer  in  '  An 
Examination  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  by  Robert 
HaU,  M.  A.  entitled  Modern  Infidelity  considered  widi  respect  to 
its  Influence  on  Society/  Mr  Hall's,  eloquent  discourse  £m  at- 
tained just  celebrity,  as  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  pulpit  <watory. 
Mr  R.'8  '  Examination'  has  been  forgotten ;  yet  a  discrimmati&g 
mind  will  allow  to  the  examiner  as  great  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
orator  in  powers  of  thought  as  of  iuferiori^  to  him  in  the  graces 
of  composition. 

Persecution,  in  all  its  forms,  had  been  the  subject  of  Mr 
Robinson's  painful  study.  That  of  Infidels  or  Sceptics,  by  Chris- 
tians, was  as  offensive  to  him  as  any  other,  indeed  more  so,  as  in 
more  decided  opposition  to  the  pretended  principle  of  the  perse- 
cutor»  He  who  misrepresents  and  vilifies,  furnishes  ready  weapons 
to  die  persecutor ;  and  with  thb  impression  Mr  R.  penned  hffi  in- 
dignant and  powerful  ^  Examination.'  He  analyses,  withmasteriy 
skill,  the  well-sounding  comm<m-places  of  his  antagonist.  We 
must  in  candour  add  our  regret,  when  we  observe  that  there  is  a 
tone  of  acrimony,  and  almost  of  scorn,  towards  Mr  H.,  whidi  is 
single  in  die  history  of  Mr  R/s  works  and  mind.  They  had  lived 
together  as  students,  at  Bristol,  and  diey  parted  not  friends.  Per- 
haps the  possession  of  certain  qualities  m  common  induced  this 
alienation  as  much  as  die  opposition  of  their  opinions  and  tastes. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  diat  this  is  the  only  instance  in  Mr  R.'s 
life  where  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion  occasioned  a  want  of 
friendship  with  those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  With  the 
&mily  of^his  old  master  at  Cockermouth,  widi  die  son  and  descend- 
ants of  Dr  Evans,  he  remained  intimately  connected  during  life; 
and  he  chose  die  Worship  street  c^netery  for  his  fEonily  vault: 
proofi»  of  affectionate  attaichment  to  those  whom  he  had  in  some 
respect  deserted. 

In  the  year  1800  he  printed,  in  quarto,  but  did  not  pablishy 
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'  *  A  Sennon  preached  to  a  Coiintry  CongregatioB  in  1795/  In 
a  caustic  advertisement  he  remarks,  that  ^'  out  of  many  it  alone 
suArives  to  report  the  labours  of  ah  individual  who  asks  no  longer 
the  indulgence  of  a  hearing,  and  who  never  thought  the  praise  of 
the  popimce  any  honour/'  Its  object  is  to  prove,  that  on  the 
several  hypotheses — "That  there  is  no  God  " — "  TTiat  there  is  a 
God,  and  he  is  a  malevolent  being" — "  That  there  is  a  God,  and 
he  is  benevolence," — ^the  conduct  of  a  wise  man  will  be  the  same. 
He.  takes  care  to  assert  his  &ith  in  the  last  doctrine;  and  his 
practical  object  seems  to  be,  as  in  his  answer  to  Hall,  to  shew 
that  even  an  Atheist  is  not  without  a  principle  of  virtue.  Indeed, 
Lord  Bacon  had  long  before  observed  that  Atheism  "  leaves  a 
man  to  natural  piety."  In  his  bitter  strictures  on  the  supposed 
doctrine  of  the  malevolence  of  the.  Deity,  he  apparently  amis  a 
blow  equally  at  Hobbes,  who  asserts  "  that  in  God  power  consti* 
tutes  right,"  and  at  the  doctrine  of  the  "  sovereignty  of  divine 
grace,"  as  maintained  byjii^h  Calvinists.  "  What  conduct  will 
such  religion  produce?  To  mvent  protracted  means  of  torment — 
and  after  torturing  the  body,  to  agnize  the  mind  by  drawing  the 
picture  of  an  eternal  hell.  Would  Be  the  legitimate  practice  which 
such  a  religion  would  introduce." 

It  appears  from  this  account  of  Mr  Robinson's  writings  that» 
though  attached  to<  religion,  he  contemplated  with  an  eye  of  hos- 
tility the  ordinary  ministers,  the  priests  of  the  established  re- 
ligions. He  therefore  readily  concurred  in  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  ^  A  School^ of  Mutual  Inslruction  for  Adults.'  We 
borrow  a  term  since  invented.  In  1796,  he  assisted  in  founding 
a  small  society  which  met  on  Sunday  evenings  for  conversation, 
first  in  Crispm  street,  and  then  in  Coleman  street  No  one  (^ 
the  ordinary  attendants  came  near  him  in  ability.  At  that  period 
of  alarm  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  magistracy,  who  interfered, 
and  the  society  dispersed.  They  came  within  no  law  or  regular 
tion  of  police,  but  the  period  was  critical  With  similar  profes^ 
sionf,  other  societies  have  sprung  up  in  later  days,  with  which 
Mr  R.  could  have  no  concern,  for  he  was  alike  repugnant  to  the 
insincerity  which  has  marked  some,  and  the  violation  of  decency 
and  good  manners  which  has  distinguished  others  of  these  so- 
cieties. The  writer  of  this  memoir  does  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  deliver  any  opinion  of  such  experiments,  the  expediency 
of  which  must  depend  on  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person ; 
nor  could  he  witn  impartiality  on  this  occasion,  for  it  was  at  one 
of  these  humble  meetings  tnat  he  formed  an  aoouaintance  witii 
Mr  R.,  which  in  due  time  ripened  into  a  friendship  to  be  ter- 
minated after  a  duration  of  thirty  years  by  that  event  which  puts 
a  period  to  all  our  enjoyments.  After  so  long  and  intimate  an 
a<^uaSntance  it  becomes  him  to  say  of  his  departed  friend,  that  as 
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lie  scaroely  ever  knew  hk  equal  in  ooUwpiial  doquenoe,  in 
ne88  and  skill,  and  promptitude  in  debaite,  so  lie  never  knew  liii 
niperior  in  candour  and  sincerity.  No  imagined  interest,  even  cf 
morality,  oould  induce  him  to  affect  pn  opinionjie  did  not  enter- 
tain«  On  many  points  of  important  speculation  he  woold  say 
nothing,  and  the  friends  who  most  honoured  him  rejected  his 
-silence.  It  is  possible  that  what  Lord  ClarendoB  aaia  of  Johs 
Hales  was  true  of  Mr  R.,  that  he  was  silent  from  princmk^ 
conscious  that  he  entertained  opinions  which  he  tfaou^^t  might 
injure  others,  though  they  had  not  injured  hinu 

Besides  the  procmctions  already  noticed,  Mr  Robinson  was  the 
author  of  some  papers  in  the  *  Monthly  Magazine;'  and  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  tlie  *  MontUy  ReposiU^/  His  coo- 
nexion  with  the  latter  began  by  an  article  of  singular  acutenes 
and  abUitv,  whidi  excited  great  attention  at  die  time,  and  gene- 
rated no  sught  ill-will  arnxm^some  leading  men  of  the  Unitaoana* 
In  voL  iii.  p.  184,  (Old  Series,)  appeared  ^  Aignm^ats  to  prore 
that  Unitarians  are  not  Rational  Christians.'  This  article  drew 
down  upon  its  author  the  severe  comments  of  Mr  Behafaam,  Css- 
tigator,  A  Rational  Christian,  A  Unitarian  Christian,  and  Mr 
Allchin.  The  controversy  was  continued  till  the  editw  of  the 
<  Repository*  deemed  it  necessary,  like  the  judge  at  an  ancient 
tournament,  tp  dedare  the  combat  at  an  end.  Among  Ins  4>ther 
contributions  to  this  miscellany,  the  following  are  deaenring  ef 
notice,  as  indicative  of  his  peculiarities  ci  feeling  aikl  ofioaotu 
VoL  iv,  p.  601,  *  Reasons  for  being  a  Churchman;'  in  m^di  the 
(^position  between  practical  and  speculative  relig^cm  is  atraogly 
marked.  VoL  viL  p.  425,  ^  On  Creeds :'  except  in  Lord  Baoon's 
Essays,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  so  mudi  wisdcmi  in  a  shigk 
page.  But  the  article  is  spoiled  by  a  dnmsy  attempt  at  homoor 
(in  which  Mr  R.  was  generalljr  unhappy)  in  the  invention  of  the 
term  creeditt ;  but  the  appellation  should  be  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  the  portrait  One  feature  is,  ^^  Theymay  be  said  to  fsdl  down 
and  worship  their  creed  instead  of  their  Creator."  VoL  xL 
p.  276,  *  Oa  Calvinism ;'  denving  it  to  be  more  Evangelical  than 
TJnitarianism :  and  an  article  neaded  *  Misery  of  Li£e,  an  Oime> 
tion  to  the  Divine  Grovemment'  This  would  have  been  ntiy 
written  with  mingled  tears  and  blood,  so  pitiably  wretched  mmmt 
the  writer  have  l^n.  It  is  due  to  his  memorv  to  relate,  that  at 
this  period  (April  1816)  he  was  bowed  down  by  a  heavy  domes* 
tic  calamity:  he  lost  a  child,  to  whom  he  was  excessively  attacked. 
fVom  the  shock  he  never  completely  reooveied ;  and  h»  views 
of  human  fife  were  henceforth  neither  correct  nor  healthy* 

It  may  be  here  added,  timt  believing  man  bom  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  Upwards,  he  estimated  the  virtues  rather  by  dieir 
fitness  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  life  than  their  capacity  to  confer 
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feHcity.  In  tibe  lame  volmne,  p.  823,  he  deduces  moral  evil  £rom 
natural  eviL  And  in  a  siibsequent  article,  vol.  xii.  p.  393,  ui^es 
that  criminals  are  to  be  contemplated  rather  with  companion  thiEui. 
detestalion,  because  pain  produces  crimes.*  So  he  affirms, 
vol  jriii.  p.  254,  that  original  sin  is  nothing  but  orififinal  misery, 
Mr  Robinson,  however,  deelares  his  assent  to  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine ooDcemine  evil  and  its  origin.  In  vol  ziL  are  several  pain- 
ful articles  on  tiie  doctrine  of  Malthus  '  On  Population.'  Mal^ 
thus's  work  seems  to  have  materially  oontributed  to  the  depres- 
sion of  smrits  under  which  Mr  Robinson  was  at  this  period  suf- 
fering. VoL  xiii  p.  362,  on  a.  sentiment  ascribed  to  Dean 
Tucker,  contains  this  striking  observation. — ^'  I  have  never  yet 
met  witii  a  writer  on  etemm  torments,  who  did  not  write  as  if 
himself  were  without  either  part,  or  lot  in  the  matter."  VoL  xv. 
p.  93,  on  '  Liberty  and  Necessity.'  *^  Doubt  and  suspense  of 
judgment  I  conclude  to  be  all  that  we  can  reach  on  this  difficult 
and  important  question."  Thus  he  wrote  in  1820.  The  same 
n>nclusion  he  eloquently  contended  for  in  debate,  in  1796; 
P.  593,  ^  Importance  of  Revealed  Religion*'  An  earnest  argpi- 
nent  in  fiivour  of  Christianity,  arising  from  the  purity  of  its  mo* 
alitjr.  This  ai^^ument  shews  clearly  what  his  life  made  manifest 
»  his  friends,  tiiat  Ids  affections  were  decidedly  Christian.  His 
ast  communication  to  the  ^  Repository'  was  an  account  of  his 
riend  Mr  Davis,  of  CuUumpton,  fbnnerly  of  Wigton,  already 
nentioned. 

The  concluding  years  of  Mr  Rolnnson's  life  were  not  years  of 
lappiness.  Old  age  was  stiU  at  a  distance,  but  tiie  serenity  of 
leaith  was  gone,  as  well  as  the  vivacity  of  youtL  For  several 
rears  before  his  death,  languor  and  debility  had  been  slowly  un- 
lermining  his  constitution.  While  he  still  continued  to  attend 
o  business,  his  strengtii  was  gradually  fidling:  the  powers  of 
kmIv  seemed  exhaosteo.  He  kept  his  bed  thr^e  weeks  oefore  he 
lied.  His  sufferings  were  not  aoute;  and  he  never  lost  Us 
quanimity.  He  died  on  tiie  21st  .of  January  1827,  in  the  sixty-* 
tfth  jrepf  of  his  age :  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
he  W  orship  street  Meeting,  where,  on  the  succeeding  Sunday, 
n  appropriate  discoozse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lspland  of  Hadiney^ 

Mr  Robinson  was  somewhat  above  tiie  ordinarv  size — ^latterly 
orpulent;  and  Ids  Umbs  were-small,  and  seemed  hardly  able  to 
Dstam  Ills  frame.  He  had  a  florid  complexion,  a  dark  eye,  pro^ 
iinent  nose,  and  handsome  mouth;  his  voic^  thin  and  piercmgj 

*  It  is  at  iMSt  equally  plaaaible  to  affina  that  vain  is  also  the  cause  of 
rror ;  and  qertaiidv  those,  speculative  opinions  mncti  the  friends  of  Mr 
^binson  suspected  him  to  entertain,  seemed  rather  to  have  their  origin  in 
le  excitations  of  wounded  sensibility  than  to  be  the  result  bf  calm  coiitein<* 
lation  of  human  life  and  nature. 
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his  speech  strongly  marked  with  the  Cumberland  dialect;  lik  iqH 
pearance  altogether  that  of  a  remarkaUe  Hian,  a  person  of  snpenor 
powers  of  mind. 

Of  the  character  of  his  understanding,  and  of  his  powers  as  a 
writer,  the  specimens  quoted,  and  the  books  referred  to,  wili  en- 
able every  one  to  judge ;  but  those  powers  were  more  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  associated  with  him  daily,  than  by  those 
who  knew  him  only  as  a  writer.  The  reproach  that  at  an  eaiiy 
period  of  his  life  he  4rew  upon  himself  for  too  free-indu^enee  in 
vehement  censure  and  unsparing  sarcasm,  is  to  be  met  by  this  re- 
mark— ^that  to  imagine  in  one  character  a  combination*  of  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  everything  that  is  just  and  generous  and  lovely,  an 
intense  scorn  of  arrogance,  and  imposture  and  vanity,  with  the 
most  cool  and  impartial  discrimination  between  all  the  shades  of 
good  and  evil,  would  be  fo(^h  in  a  work  of  fiction,  far  it  has 
never  been  met  with  in  real  life. 

It  may  startle  those  who  have  a  lively  recollection  of  Mr  Ro- 
binson's tone  of  conversation,  to  be  told  that  he  was  a  very  hum- 
ble man ;  for  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  who 
will  not  fall  down  before  the  idols  of  other  men,  are  worshippers 
of  themselves :  yet,  in  truth,  this  praise  belongs  to  him.  No  man 
could  be  less  egotistic  or  more  free  from  selfishness  in  ^ery  form 
than  he  was.  No  man  could  value  his  own  opinions  lesa  tmin  be 
did :  he  never  spoke  of  his  writings  in  his  family  or  to  his  fiierab. 
He  never  swerved  from  the  political  principles  with  whidi  he 
iSrst  set  out  in  Ufe ;  but  the  venemence  of  party  feeling  had  Icmg 
subsided.  '  He  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  con- 
curred gladly  in  every  specific  project  df  improvement.  He  took 
a  strong  interest  in  the  recently  projected  London  University; 
but  he  had  very  faint  hopes  of  any  material  improvement  in  so- 
ciety :  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  evils  of  social  life  had  a 
source  deeper  than  the  corruptions  of  government. 

Of  his  character  and  conduct  in  active  life  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  say  much.  His  judgment  was  highly  valued,  and  his 
counsel  freely  given  on  all  matters  connected  with  business, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  theoretically  and  in  practice. 
He  took  an  active  mterest  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  intro- 
duce East  India  su^  on  equal  terms  with  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  his  parish,  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  he  took  the 
lead  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  procure  the  erec- 
tion of  another  church,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  It 
has  occurred  to  his  friends  occasionally,  that  the  bar  would  have 
been  the  proper  field  for  the  exercise  of  tal^its  such  as  his.  For 
the  study  ot  the  law,  and  the  application  of  it,  indeed,  he  was 
eminently  qualified:  for  the  practice  of  the  bar  he  would  have 
been  utterlv  disqualified,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  moral  feelings* 
which  everJblended  themselves  with  the  operations  of  his  under- 
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^taiiding;  and  he  utterly  wanted  those  strong  animal  spirits  which 
are,  after  all,  the  main  qualification  for  acting  on  the  public 
mind 

In  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  Mr  Robinson's  sentiments, 
the  enquiry  may  be  made — ^^  Could  he  be  justly  deemed  a  reli- 
gious man  i*^ 

If  reUj^on  be  a  system  of  confident  conclusions  on  all  the 
great  points  of  metaphysical  speculation,  as  they  respect  the  uni- 
yerse  and  its  Author;  man  and  his  position  in  the  one,  and  rela- 
tion to  the  other — ^it  must  be  owned  that  Mr  Robinson  laidruo 
claim  to  the  character.  But  if  the  religious  principle  be  that 
which  kys  the  foundation  of  all  truth  deeper  than  the  external 
and  visible  world;  if  religious- feeling  lie  in  humble  submission  to 
the  unknown,  infinite  Beii^,  which  produced  all  things,  and  in  a 
deep  sense  of  the  dutv  ot  striving  to  act  and  live  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  that  Beii^;  if  further,  Christianity  consbt  in 
acknowledging  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  the  sole  exposition  of 
the  Divine  Will,  and  die  sole  guide  of  conduct  in  ufe — then, 
surely,  Le  may  boldly  claim  to  be  a  member  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian OeUholic  church,  according  to  his  own  definition  of  it,  ^^  an 
association  of  men  for  the  cukivation  of  knowledge,  the  practice 
of  piety,  and  the  promotita  of  virtue. — H,  C.  IL"  * 

The  foregoing  highly  interesting  memoir  presents  a  picture  of 
one  whose  mond  and  intellectual  raciUties  owed  their  develope- 
onent  chiefly  to  self-discipline.  Whatever  he  might. have  learned 
in  the  country  school  where  his  literary  education  commenced, 
could  have  had  but  little  influence  on  his  future  character  and 
attainments.  Indeed,  designed  as  he  was  for  a  station  in  society 
not  usually  supposed  to  demand  much  acquaintance  with  learning, 
it  is  most  likely  that  his  early  acquirements  were  but  inconsider- 
able. And  afterwards,  when,  uiged  probably  by  religious  feelings, 
at  an  age  when  the  feelii^  are  stroi^est,  ne  enter^  on  a  coiurse 
of  study  to  prepare  himseff  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  teacher, 
the  important  fact,  that  he  ere  long  relinquished  totally  uose  theo- 
logical doctrines,  the  inculcation  of  which  constitutes  the  essence 
)f  suek  an  academical  education,  evinces  that  he  had  even  then 
idopted,  as  the  governing  principle  of  his  conduct,  the  independent 
naxim,  '^  nullius  addictusjurare  in  verbm  magistri" 

Anthony  Robinson  seems  to  have  viewed  witli  unceasing  jear 
ousy  the  operation  of  religious  opinion  on  individual  qharacter,  as 
veil  as  on  tne  state  of  society.  He  did  not,  like  Rousseau,  assume 
[uestionable  or  paradoxical  positions,  and  then  defend  them  with 
11  the  obstinacy  of  a  maityr,  purely  because  he  had  adopted 

*  Monthly  Repository,  and  Review  of  Tlieology  and  General  LHenitiire>. 
Jew  Series,  voh  i.  pp.  288—93. 
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ihem;  but  when,  as  the  result  of  either  feeUng  or  rteMonbg', 
some  fiirourite  speculation  had  taken  possession  of  his  nund,  no 
motives  of  prudential  calculation  could  prevent  him  from  par- 
suing  to  their  remotest  consequences  those  principles  wUch  he 
conceived  himself  called  upon  to  advocate.  But  becomii^  deejij 
sensible  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  tfaeolo^cal  and  meta- 
jphysical  inquiries,  he  at  len^  acquired  a  n>irit  of  penonal 
scepticism,  accompanied  with  mtolerance  towaras  the  dogHuttiBm 
lof  other  people.  His  own  mind  being  inaooesrible  to  anj  bat 
the  purest  motives  for  dedsion  on  the  subjects  whidi  he  aiter* 
tained,  he  neglected,  in  estimating  tiie  conduct  of  others,  to 
make  due  allowances  for  the  influence  of  interest,  prejudice^ 
habit,  and  a  long  train  of  similar  causes,  whidi  exercise  an 
imperceptible  dominion  over  the  nund  of  man.  He  lodged  fin- 
no  Utopian  perfection  of  doctrine  or  conduct  in  tiie  individnak 
belon^g  to  any  sect  or  party;  and  believii^  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  incompatible  witii  the  present  limited  powers  of  in- 
tellect, and  porticm  of  revealed  truth  possessed  by  human  beinp, 
he  rashly  concluded  that  those  who  claimed  the  credit  cf  superior 
purity  of  principle^  or  excellence  of  morality,  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  utde  better  than  hypocrites. 

The  unguarded  warmth  with  which  he  sometimes  expressed 
himself,  and  the  unhesitating  precipitation  with  whidi  he  aded 
in  opposition  to  the  common  dictates  of  worldly  prudence  or  the 
general  customs  of  sodety,  whenever  they  seemed  to  interim 
with  his  peculiar  notions  of  truth  and  justice,  created  sudi  an  im- 
pression of  his  character  among  those  with  whom  he  associated,  as 
would  probably  have  been  productive  of  much  inconvenience  to 
him,  it  he  had  been  dependant  for  support  on  his  labours  as  a 
professor  of  theology  or  literature.  Among  Ae  students  of  the 
naptist  academy  at  Bristol,  Robinson  was  considered  as  a  Deist, 
if  not  something  wprse.  His  controversy  with  Hall  doubtless 
tended  to  lower  nim  in  the  estimation  of  a  body  of  ysniig  m«i 
who  could  not  but  regard  the  latter  divine  as  an  honour  to  the 
religious  party  to  which  he  belonged^  and  view  his  sentiments  as 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  His  rival  ccmsequenUy  suirit  in  their 
esteem  precisely  in  the  same  degree  in  whi<£  he  rose :  and  while 
Hall  was  looked  up  to  by  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  amoi^ 
the  Calvinistic  Baptists  as  a  model  of  perfection,  RoMnson,  in 
the  scale  of  reli^ous  merit,  was  placed  some  degpi^es  below  zero 
in  the  frigid  regions  of  latitudinarianism  and  heresy,  alon^  tridi 
Servetus,  Sodnus,  Priestiey^  and  Evanson,  men  whose  dangerous 
peculiarities  of  sentiment  Dr  Evans  had  stated  to  be  *<  less  con- 
sistent'' (subaudi  with  reason)  *^  than  sober  Deism." 

As  an  author,  Mr  Robinson  appears  to  little  advantage.  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature 
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luid)  in  his  eyes,  only  a  relative  value  of*  a  veiy  inferior  descrip- 
tion; and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  he  md  not  make  it  a 
principal  purpose  of  his  life  to  accumulate  stores  of  erudition,  or 
consume  mioni^ht  oil  in  studying  ^rraces  of  style  or  languaffe. 
In  tracing  the  Imes  of  his  character  it  must  also  he  taken  into  me 
account  mat  literature  uras  not  hi^  profession,  nor  even  his  amuse- 
ment He  was  successively  a  divine,  a  country  gentleman,  and- 
a  metropolitan  tradesman,  or  rather  manujGatcturer.  When  he 
wrote  it  was  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  a  view  to 
either  fame  or  profit  If  ne  thought  he  could  detect  error  or  pre- 
judice, expose  £Bklse  pretensions,  weaken  the  force  of  ecclesiastical 
or  pd^ical  despotism,  or  communicate  infonnation  calculated  to 
make  nuyikind  wiser  or  better,  his  pen  was  ever  ready  to  execute 
his  purpose;  and  he  never  thoumt  himself  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  on  such  occasions.  But  the  display  of  bis  talents  as 
a  manof  letters  never  entered  into  his  calculation;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  of  ratiocination,  truth  rather  than  victory 
was  conataittly  uie  obiect  whidi  he  sought  A  man  actuated  by 
such  jHrinctples,  and  tbus  employing  his  leisure  in  disinterestedly 
advancing  what  he  conceived  to  ,be  the  highest  interest  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  cannot  but  command  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  may  be.  diqiosed  to  question  the  soundness  of  his  judjgpnent 
and  the  correctness  of  his  opini<ms  on  some  of  the  most  unpaid  ~ 
tant  principles  of  ethics  and  theology. 
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COUNT  LANJUINAIS. 


Numerous  examples  have  occuired  in  the  present  age  of  die 
developement  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  qplendid  talents  in  the 
midst  of  political  tempests,  which  have  overturned  gteat  empires, 
and  for  a  while  spread  desolation  and  misery  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  civu  society.  The  conjuncture  of  unusual  cir- 
cumstanoes,  while  it  tends  to  the  general  ascendancy  of  superior 
abilities,  at  the  expense  of  diose  ^dio  owe  to  l<mg  prescnptioD 
altae  their  situation  in  the  state,  caUs  forth  the  energies  of  j^taoB 
and  gives  occasion  for  the  display  of  noble  examples  cf  patriotism, 
philanthropy,  and  all  that  is  ^ood  and  amiable.  Such  occurred  in 
France,  even  during  the  period  of  revolutionary  fury :  and  when 
the  in&tuation  of  party  violence  seemed  to  pervade  all  ranks, 
threatening  the  extmction  of  the  best  affections  of  human  natdrcy 
yet,  in  that  distracted  state  <tf  moral  and  social  anardiy,  incQvidnab 
arose  inspired  with  devotion  for  the  public  good,  fiuthful  to  cihi- 
sdenoe  and  their  country,  courageous  to  resist  the  widced,  and 
perpetually  employed  in  extending^  useful  knowledge,  and  pre- 
senting to  their  fellow  citizens  glorious  models  of  public  virtue. 
Such,  according  to  the  suffirage  of  their  most  enlightened,  com- 
patriots, were  Tuigot,  Malesnerbes,  Necker,  MonSiyon,  the  ve- 
nerable pastor  Oberlin  of  Strasburgh,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  La 
Rochefoucauld  Liancoiurt 

In  th\e  honourable  catalogue  of  th^^se  votaries  of  virtue  may, 
with  confidence,  be  inscribed  the  name  of  Lanjuinais.  The 
friend  of  liberty  and  of  justice,  always  actuated  by  principles  of 
dbaritjr  and  toleration,  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  imbued 
with  sincere  piety  and  aident  patriotism^  but  superior  t6  the 
spirit  of  party;  active  and  indefatigable  for  the  advancement  of 
gobd^burposes-;  distinguished  as  a  professor  in  the  schools  of  law, 
as  a  aefender  of  public  liberty  in  national  assemblies,  as  a  prO' 
found  statesman,  judicious  and  enlightened,  in  tike  first  rau  of 
political  writers,  as  an  industrious  scientific  enquirer,  as  an  excel* 
lent  husband,  a  tender  parent  and  &ithful  friend;  in  his  domestic 
and  social  relations,  he  extorted  the  approbation  of  those  ^o 
were  disposed  to  differ  most  widely  with  him  in  opinion.     His 
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j^n^ress  through  life,  in  the  midst  bf  vicissitudes,  persectitibns 
and  danffers,  presented  a  constant  succession  of  virtaous  actions 
and  usend  labours. 

Jean  Denis  Lanjuinais  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  advocate 
of  the  Parliainent  of  Rennes,  in  which  city  he  was  bom  Mardii 
12,  1753.  While  vet  quite  young,  he  engaj^  in  Ae  study  of 
jurisprudence,  to  which  he  applied  nimself  with  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. He  was  admitted  prematurely,  with  a  dispensation  on  the 
score  of  his  age,  to  the  successive  honours  of  advocate  in  1771, 
doctor  of  law  m  1772,  and  professor  of  ecdesiastical  law  in  1775^ 
after  a  long  and  brilliant  competition.  In  1779  he  was  chosen, 
by  each  of  the  three  orders,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  States- 

Smenl  of  Bretagne;  and  in  1789  he  was  nominated  deputy  to 
e  States-gener^  by  the  assembly  of  the  Third  Estate  ITiers 
Siaf]  of  the  bailliwick  of  Rennes.  He  had  prepared  die  memo- 
rial which  contained  the  demands  of  that  assembly,  in  which  was 
formally  expressed  a  requisition  for  a  monarchical  and  representa- 
tive constitution.'  Becoming  a  member  of  the  first  National 
Assembly,  he  displayed  in  mat  capacity,  as  he  had  on  former 
occasions,  a  sincere  regard  for  puolic  liberty,  whidi  he  mani- 
fested by  entering  into  all  the  most  important  deBberations.* 
Though  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  rel^on,  he  zealously 
defended  the  hberties  of  the  OaUic  church*  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ecclesiastical  committee,  and  was  one  of  the  deputies 
who  most  readily  concurred  in  the  alterations  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  chiupch;  yet  he  voted  against  the  decree  whidi 
declared  the  goods  of  the  clergy  to  be  without  exception  the 
property  of  the  state.  During  tne  deliberations  on  die  consti- 
tution, Mirabeau  having  proposed  that  the  ministers  should  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  leaving  their  right  to  form  a  part 

*  In  the  early  part  of  his  political  career,  Laniuinais  was  an  ardent  pro* 
moter  of  the  revolation.  His  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly is  thus  described  in  a  work  published  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present 
century : — *'  He  early  attracted  notice  by  the  display  of  some  talent,  but 
more  by  his  violence  against  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  royalty ;  and  he 
was  one  of  die  founders  of  the  Breton  Club^  which  sabseqaently  became  the 
dob  of  the  Jacobins.  June  27*  17B9,  he  ol^ected  to  the  words — '  Je  veux/ 
'  J'ordonne/  IwUl,  /command,  which  the  king  had  used  in  his  dedaratioa; 
October  26,  he  denounced  the  nobility  of  Bretagne,  of  Dauphin^,  and  of 
Languedoc,  as  having  made  decrees  contrary  to  liberty ;  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber he  opposed  allowing  ministers  a  voice  in  the  assembly ;  the  19th  of  June, 
1790,  he  demanded  the  aboUiion  of  all  titles;  the  11th  of  May,  1791,  he 
dedaied  in  favour  of  the  people  of  c(dour,  and  eohoited  thetr  admission  to 
the  rights  of  effective  citizens ;  and  lastly,  on  the  Idth  of  August,  he  stilted 
his  astonishment  at  the  title  of  princes  being  still  allowed  to  the  members  of 
the  reigninff  family.'' — Dictionnaire  Biographique  ei  HiBtorioue  da  Hpmmei 
Marqwtns  dehflndu  dke-huiti^me  Siick,  Londres  (Puis)  1800.  Tome  II^ 
p.  321. 
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9(  it  80  a  matter  for  future  .discunioay  Lanjuinais  wamily  ofyed 
the  propoBitioii,  and  procured  a  decree  (amidst  the  plaiidits  of 
the  assembly)  that  during  the  actual  session  no  deputy  AoM 
enter  into  the  ministry. 

After  the  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  M»  Lanjuinais 
Ivas  appomted  professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  professor  ci 
G^ieral  Orammar,  and  member  of  the  high  national  court  at 
Rennes,  and  subsequently  deputy  from  the  department  of  lUe 
and  Vilaine  to  the  National  Convention,  uriiere  he  displayed 
new  talents  and  energy  of  character.  Qn.the  24th  of  Septexs- 
ber  1792,  he  joined  with,  his  colleague  Ketssinty  to  procure  a 
decree  against  the  instigators  of  assaannadon ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  November  he  suppoited  the  denunciation  of  Louvet  against 
Robespierre.  When  the  trial  of  the  king  was  proposed,  fie  de- 
manded that  the  same  means  of  defence  should  be  allowed  to  that 
prince  as  to  other  persons  under  accusation4  He  shortly  after 
supported,  with  great  animation,  the  motion  made  ^  feusot, 
that  the  family  of  Orleans  should  be  obliged  tb  quit  F^mce  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  trial  of  the  king;  and  ne  finished  his 
q^ech  by  declaring,  that  he  had  for  three  years  carried  that  motion 
in  his  heart  December  19,  he  again  attadked  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  ^ite  of  the  exclamations  firom  the  tribunes  and  the 
2 digrams  of  Billaud,  TaUien,  and  others,  of  the  Orleanists.  On 
e  26th  of  December  he  imposed  the  act  of  indictment;  and  on 
the  16th  of  January  1793,  he  voted  for  the  seclusion  c{  the  royal 
prisoner,  and  his  oanishment  on  the  restoration  of  peace;  to 
which  he  added  the  proposition  that  the  judgment,  wnatever  it 
might  be,  should  not  pass  into  a  law,  without  uie  sanctioa  of  two- 
diirds  of  the  judges.  Februarv  8,  he  displayed  his  firmness  in 
withstanding  those  who  opposed  the  punishment  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  massacres  in  the  month  of  September  1792.  He 
vainly  objected  to  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  de- 
mancung  that  its  authority  should  be  restricted  to  the  metropolis^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st  c^  May  he  denounced  Chabot,  and 
those  joined  with  him  in  the  committee  of  insurrection  meeting 
in  the  hall  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris ;  and  twice  during  the 
same  session  he  spoke  against  arbitrary  arrests  and  denunciati^ 
by  petition.  On  the  second  occasion,  the  deputy  Legendre,  a 
butcher  by  trade,  called  out  to  hi|n,  with  a  menadnfir  voice  and 

Suture,  as  he  stood  in  the  tribune :  ^^  Descend,  or  i  will  loioi^ 
ee  down." — Lanjuinais  coolly  replied :  .^^  You  had  better  de- 
cree me  to  be  an  ox,  that  you  may  have  a  right  to  knodc  me 
down/'  The  brutish  Legendre  recovering  from  the  stupor  of 
astonishment  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  unexpected 
sarcasm,  rushed  towards  the  tribune  with  Chabot,  and  presentii^ 
a  pistol  to  his  head,  attempted  to  drag  down  the  orator.     Other 
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deputies,  among  whom  urere  Keirgtegan,  Peini^es,  and  Def4ntu 
mon,  ran  to  his  asMstaiice,  abo  armed  tridi  pistob,  and  defended 
Iiim  from  the  Tage  of  his  adfersariea ;  after  iM^iich,  withovt  any 
hesitation,  he  oontinued  his  disoomve.  The  same  day  took  pkoe 
the  fiunoHS  t>TO€ession  without  the  hall,  when  it  was  stated  that 
one  hundrea  diousaiid  men,  oommanded  by  Hemriot,  had  bo- 
feje^ed  the  Convention.  The  most  intrepid  of  the  deputies  lost 
their  courage,  when  they  perceived  their  places  occupied  by 
strangers  ready  to  join  m  their  deliberations.  Almost  all  the 
Girondists  had  sought  for  security  in  absenting  themselves  from 
the  assembly,  giving  way  in  eSect  to  the  insidious  recommendar 
tion  of  Banrere,  that  such  members  as  had  incurred  suspicion 
lihould  suspend  themselves  from  office  for  their  own  safety.  Lan- 
juinais  alone  stood  on  his  defence*  Barbaroux  appeared,  and 
was  insulted  by  the  Capuchin  priest  Chabot,  when  Lanjuinais, 
interrupting  his  discoui«e,  exclamied — <^  In  ancient  times  might 
hf  seen  the  victims  for  sacrifice  decorated  with  flowers  and  gar- 
lands; but  the  priest  by  whom  they  were  immolated  did  not 
insult  them,"  He  then  resumed  bis  speech  against  the  conspira- 
tors who  wished  to  mutilate  the  Convention,  and  thus  expressed 
himself:^ — ^  If  I  have  hitherto  shown  some  courage,  I  have 
derived  it  from  my  love  of  my  country  and  of  liberty.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  fidthfrd  to  those  sentiments,  even  to  my  latest 
breath.  Expect  then  no  voluntary  su^ension  of  my  powers ;  for 
I  have  no  right  to  resign  my  functions,  ndther  have  you  to 
ticcept  the  resignation."  But  thoiigh  Lanjuinais  escaped  the 
fate  which  awaited  his  colle^ues,  he  did  not  owe  his  safety  to 
his  courage  or  eloquence.  On  the  same  day,  on  which  after  a 
free  ddiberation  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  deputies  had  been 
proclaimed,  an  order  was  issued  that  Lanjuinais  and  several 
others  should  be  arrested.  He  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  make 
liis  escape  from  the  house  where  he  was  lield  in  custody;  and 
liavingobtained  by  means  of  friei^  a  passport  in  the  name  of 
Jean  Denis,  schoolmaster,  he  qintted  P^iris  and  went  to  Caen^ 
where  he  joined  otherproscribed  deputies,  with  whom  he  prt^- 
ceeded  to  Rennes.  There  he  remained  concealed  in  his  own 
house  durine'  eighteen  months;  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life  to  uie  courage,  affection,  and  fidelity  of  his  wife  and 
maid-servant;*  who  would  inevitably  have  suffered  under  the 
'guillotine  if  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 

Seven  months  after  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July 
-d7th,  1794)  Lanjuinais,  reinstated  in  his  fanctions  as  a  dqputy^ 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conference  of  Mabibds,  and  contributed 

^  Madame  LanjiiinaiB,  and  her  domestic  Julia  Poirier,  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  heroic  conduct^  by  Legouve,  in  his  poem  intitled  *'  M6rite  des 
Femmes." 
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•powerfully  to  the  treaty  of  peace  oonduded  with  the  rtvyalitt 
ofaie£^  of  that  part  of  Bretagn&  Restored  to  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
yentibn,  March  8th,  1795,  he  was  besides  nominated  prerident 
•Faithful  to  the  principles  he  had  previously  maintained,  he 
.pleaded  the  cause  of  tne  oppressed,  and  especially  of  the  emi- 
grants and  the  priests,  and  ne  procured  the  restoration  of  puUic 
worship  and  the  re-opening  of  the  churches.  On  the  occurrence 
of  the  msurrection  in  May  and  October  1795,  he  acted  with  firm- 
ness against  the  insui^ent  Jacobins;  objectii^,  however,  to  all 
violent  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  partisans  of  the  &llen 
faction.  The  National  Conventicm  being  succeeded  by  the  two 
Legislative  Councils,  Lanjuinais  was  e&cted  by  seventy*three 
departments  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Andents,  of  whidi  he 
became  the  secretary.  He  vacated  bv  lot  his  phice  in  this  assem- 
bly in  May  1797.  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  in 
the  year  8,  he  was  twice  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
by  the  Liegislative  Body,  and  was  nominated  a  senator  by  the 
Senate,  March  22d,  1800.  M.  Lanjuinais  dedared  himself 
against  the  consulate  for  life,  and  against  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  ffovemment  At  the  epoch  wheuvNapoleon,  betray- 
ing the  principles  of  the  revolution  which  he  had  sworn  to  respect, 
restored. the  nobility,  Lanjuinais  was  created  a  count  ot  the 
empire,  and  commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

After  having  constantly  opposed  the  decrees  and  arbitrary 
measures  of  Napoleon,  he  voted  on  the  1st  of  April  1814,  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  emperor,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
sional government;  and  he  concurred  in  preparing  the  outune  of 
the  constitution  framed  by  the  senate.  June  4th,  1814,  the  king 
created  him  a  peer  of  France.  During  the  hundred  days  in  181^ 
he  did  not  vote  for  the  additional  act,  notwithstanding  whidk  the 
electors  of  Paris,  and  those  of  the  department  of  Seine  and  Mame, 
chose  him  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  fii 
which  he  was  also  elected  president  almost  unammously.  Napo- 
leon confirmed  this  election.  The  circumstances  whioi  occurred 
in  the  interview  which  took  place  between  the  emperor  and  the 
president-elect,  are  thus  reported  from  information  furnished  by 
the  latter. — A  letter  from  tne  grand  chamberlain  announced  to 
M.  Lanjuinais  that  the  emperor  was  ready  to  receive  him;  but 
that  he  still  hesitated,  and  tnat  his  approbation  would  depend  on 
tibe  answers  he  might  obtain  to  certam  questions  he  intended  to 
propose.  The  foQowins^  was  the  dialogue  which  took  place : — 
**  Napoleon  :  Well,  Monsieur,  there  must  be  no  more  double- 
dealing;  it  i&  necessary  that  you  should  answer  my  questions. — 
Lanjuinais:  Yes,  sire,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  for  I 
never  make  a  csompromise  with  my  conscience.— Nap.  Are  you 
for  meP — Lanj.  I  nave  never -been  the  partizan  of  any  one:  my 
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conduct  has  always  been  r^ulated  by  a  sense  of  my  duty. — 
Nap.  You  elude  my  questions.  Will  you  serve  me? — Lanj. 
Yes,  sire,  in  the  line  of  duty;  since  you  possess  the  visible 
authority. — Nap.  But,  do  yon  hate  me? — ^^Lanj.  I  have  the 
happiness  to  hate  no  person.  I  have  always  been  a  well-wisher 
and  benefactor  where  I  had  tiie  power,  even  to  those  who  for 
eighteen  months  set  a  price  on  my  head."  * — The  emperor  then- 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  president-elect,  and  embraced  him: 
from  that  moment  the  necessary  relations  required.by  their  respec- 
tive positions  were  established  between  them.  M.  Regnauit  de 
St  Jean  d'Angeley  went  to  carry  to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives the  answer  to  his  message  of  the  evening  before  to  the  pre- 
sident It  was  the  original  precis  verbal  of  the  nomination  of 
M.  Lanjuinais,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  thus  ex- 
pressed; "  J*acceptef  5  Juin  1815 — Napoleon.** 

After  the  second  restoration,  M.  ^Lanjuinais  returned  to  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  There  he  displayed  in  his  conduct 
the  same  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  by  wnich  he  had  been 
previously  actuated.  He  opposed  with  all  his  influence  the 
attempt  to  deprive  married  priests  of  the  pensions  which  they  had 
obtained  as  ecclesiastics;  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the 
suspension  of  individual  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
During  the  years  1815  and  1816,  he  combated  with  unfeigned 
zeal  all  propositions  which  appeared  to  him  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional system.  February  16tli,  1819,  he  strongly  opposed 
taking  into  consideration  the  proposition  of  M.  Barthelemv,  rela* 
tive  to  changing  the  mode  of  election.  Even  to  the  last,  his  time 
and  talents  were  unceasingly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Only  two  days  before  his .  de&th,  he  prepared 
minutes  for  the  composition  of  a  discourse  which  he  intended  to 
deliver  against  the  new  prqjet  of  the  law  relative  to  the  press. 

Count  Lanjuinais  died  at  Paris,  January  13th,  1827.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Father  Lachaise ;  and 
the  funeral  procession  from  the  church  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  which  parish  he  had  resided,  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  was 

*  This  dialogue  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  derived  from  the  report  of  one 
of  the  interlocutors;  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  pomted 
energy  of  language  bv  which  it  is  characterised,  in  an]f  tnuaslation,  we  sub- 
join the  original. — "  PiAPOLBON  :  Eh  bien  !  monsieur,  il  ne  s'agitplus  deter- 
givener;  il  faut  repondre  k  mes  questions. — ^Lanjuinais:  Sire,  av^la 
rapidity  de  I'^dair ;  car  je  ne  compose  pas  avec  ma  conscience. — Nap.  Etes- 
▼ous  h  moi? — ^Lanj.  Je  n'ai  jamais  ^t^  k  penonne;  je  n'ai  apparteni^ 
qa'k  mon  devoir. — Nap.  Vous  Eludes.  Me  servires-vous  ? — ^Lanj.  Oiii, 
aire,  dans  laligne  du  devoir;  vous  avez  la  visibility. — Nap.  Mais,  me^halssex- 
vous? — ^Lanj.  J*ai  le  bonheur  de  ne  hatr  jamais  personne:  j'ai  toujours 
4t^  bienveillant  et  bienfaisant,  quand  je  I'aipu,  m&meenvers  ceux  qui  m'ont 
fait  dix-huit  mois  tuable  b  vue." 
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attended  by  a  numeroiifl  cancoiine  of  jpenan,  mdndmy  pe^  «f 
France^  deputies,  membera  of  the  Institute,  and  men  distingoiaifted 
in  commerce,  sdenoes,  and  letters.  M.  Abel  Ramnat  pro- 
nounced, in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  a  disorarse 
in  honour  of  his  venerable  colleague;  and  his  example  was  fid- 
lowed  by  other  friends  of  the  deceased.  On  the  1st  of  March 
1827,  th6  count  de  Sesur  delivered  an  oration  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  in  which  he  eiuogized,  in  firlowinff  terms,  the  virtues,  the 
talents,  and  the  vast  erudition  of  this  mustrious  patriot;  wbose 
single-mindedness  and  purity  of  intention  had  secured  his  cha- 
racter alike  against  the  attacks  of  calumny  or  the  misrepresents- 
tions  of  prejudice. 

He  left  a  widow,  to  whose  heroic  devotion  he  owed  his 
safety,  during  his  proscripti<m.under  the  .tyranny  of  Robeq[>ierTe. 
By  tnis  lady  he  had  a  daughter,  mdio  was  married  at  the  period  of 
his  death ;  and  two  sons,  both  distinguished  as  barristers  in  the 
Parisian  courts  of  law,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  to  his  place 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Lanjuinais  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  In^tute  (Srd  dass, 
now  the  Academy  ot  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres)  December 
16th,  1808,  having  been  the  successor  of  Bitaub£.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  rhilosophioal  3ociety  of  Philadelphia  and  tfie 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  WORKS  OF  COUNT   LANJinNAIS* 

I.—PolUical  and  ReligUm  Worh. 

1.  Memoire  sur  TOrigine  des  ditiKrentes  Esp^ces  des  Dimes,  &c 
1786,  8vo. 

2.  Rapport  sur  la  Necessity  de  supprimer  les  Dispenses  de  Ma« 
riage,  et  d  etablir  una  Forme  purement  civile  poor  constater  TEtat  des 
Peraonnes.   Paris,  1791,  Sto;  reimprim^  en  1815. 

3.  Memoire  Justificatif,  1815,  8vo,  2"«  edit. 

4.  Constitutions  de  la  Nation  Fran9ai8e,  preced^es  d'un  Essai 
histonque  et  politique  sur  la  Charte.  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo. — This 
treatise  is  regarded,  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judee  of  its 
merit,  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  works  of  M.  Lanjuinais. 

5.  Notice  sur  la  Dissertation  de  M.  Barad^re  concemant  TUsuie. 
Pan,  1817. 

6.  Appreciation  du  Projet  relatif  auz  Trois  Concordats.  Paris, 
Decembre,  1817. — This  work,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  great 
influence  on  public  opinion,  passed  speedily  through  five  editions. 

7.  Du  Conseil  d*Etat  et  de  sa  Competence ;  contre  TArticle  6^ 
de  la  Loi  sur  les  Elections  du  5  Fevrier  1817. 

8.  Des  Officialites,  anciennes  et  noavelles  (contre  le  Projet  de 
xetablir  les  Officialit^s). 
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9.  De  rOrgamsation  Mimicipale  en  France,  en  sociite  avec  M. 
K^ratry. 

10.  Histoire  abr^gee  de  I'lnquisition  religieuse  en  France. 

11.  Vues  Politiques  sur  les  Changemens  k  faire  k  la  Constitution 
d'Espagne.    2"«edit.  1821. 

12.  Tableau  general  de  TEtat  Politique  int^rieur  de  la  France  depuis 
1814,  et  de  I'Angleterre  depuis  1716.     Paris,  1824,  8vo. 

13.  Discours  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  au  renouvellement  integral 
et  septennal  de  la  Chambre  des  D^put^s.     Paris,  Mai  1824. 

14.  Disconrs  centre  un  Article  du  Projet  de  Loi  de  Timbre  et 
d'Enregistrement,  avec  des  Reflexions  sur  le  nouveau  Projet  de  Loi 
telatif  aux  Maisons  Religieuses  de  Femmes.    Juin  1824. 

15.  Discours  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aux  Congregations  Rd»^ 
gieuses  de  Femmes.     Fevrier,  1825. 

16.  Discours  centre  le  Retablissement  des  Peches  de  Sacrilege 
dans  le  Code  Crimioel.     1825,  8vo. 

17.  Les  Jesuites  en  Miniature ;  ou,  le  Livre  du  Jesuitisme  Analyse, 
&c.     1826,  18mo,  60  pp. 

18.  Discours  centre  le  Projet  de  r^tablir  et  d'aggraver  les  Privi- 
leges d'Ainesse,  de  Masculinite,  de  Substitution.    Paris,  1826,  8yo. 

n. — Works  relatwe  to  the  ScienceSf  Grammar,  and  Oriental  Literature. 

1.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Parole,  par  Court  de  G6belin,  avec  un 
Discours  Preliminaire  sur  THistoire  de  la  Grammaire  Generale,  et 
des  Notes.    Paris,  1806,  8vo. 

2.  Notice  sur  1  Ouvrage  du  Senateur  Gr^goire,  intitule,  '  De  la 
l-itteratnre  des  Nfegres.' 

3.  Etudes  Biographiques  et  Litteraires  sur  Antoine  Amauld; 
Pierre  Nicole,  et  Jacques  Necker,  avec  un  Notice  sur  Cliristophe 
Colomb.     Paris,  1823,  8vo.  * 

^  4.  Extraits  de  la  Grammaire  Slave  de  la  Camiole,  du  Mithri^ate 
d'Adelung. 

M.  Lanjuinais  was  also  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  analyses, 
notices,  and  literary  essays,  read  before  the  Institute,  or  published  in 
^e  '  Encyclopedic  Moderne,'  edited  by  M.  Courtin;  the  *  RevuQ 
Eucyclop^dique ;'  the  '  M^moires  de  TAcademie  CelUque;'  the 
'  Magasin  Encyclop^dique ;'  the  '  Chronique  Religieuse ;'  and  other 
periodical  works :  and  he  lefl  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  *  La  Reli- 
gion des  Indous,  selon  les  Vedah,  ou  Analyse  de  TOuphnek^hat,  par 
AnqueUl  Duperron/* 

•Revue  EncydoD^Que,  tome  xzxiii.  pp.  344-^6.;  and  tome  xxxv. 
PP-  2/ — 36 ;  Biographie  Nouvelle  des  Gontemporains,  par  MM.  Jouy»  Ar« 
nault,  &c. ;  Dictionnaire  Historique,  ou  Biograplue  Universelle  Classiqoe, 
P^  M.  le  G^nferal  Beanvais,  et  une  Soci^t^  dea  Gens  de  Lettres,  pp.  1633, 4  ; 
Yictumnaire  Biograpbique  et  Historique  des  Hommes  Marquana  de  la  Fin 
au  du^huitifcme  Sibcle.  1800,  tome  u. 
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Iiected  with  liie  images  of  those  who  were  wmit  to  diare  llien. 
Two  magnifioent  wahmt-treoB  in  the  garden  of  the,  casde  of 
Yverdun  overshadow  the  simfde  grave  of  madame  Pestabzzi;  the 
ddldren  oS  the  poiM^-school  encircled  it  with  flowers^  and  Pesta- 
loQEzi's  pensive  moments  and  fondest  recollections  were  devoted 
to  the  spot  It  is  said  that  L<avater,  foreseeing  the  influence  that 
that  connexion  would  have  wx  the  hanpiness  of  his  friend,  and 
on  the  success  of  his  plans,  in  which  ne  was  deeply  interested, 
overcame  an  attachment  he  himself  had  formed  tor  this  aooinn- 
plished  woman,  and  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow»  the 
cause  of  his  rivaL* 

The  lady  who  thus  became  the  consent  of  Pestalozn  was 
mademoiselle  Schoulthess,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman  at* 
Zurich*  Owing  to  this  connexion,  he  obtained  a  share  in  a 
cotton-manufiictory,  and  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
cencem,  he  associated  with  it  his  agricultural  sdieme^  and  hb 
phm  of  education.  It  was  in  1775  timt  he  established  at  Neuhoff 
ms  first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  neglected  children 
of  the  poor.  He  speedily  saw  himself  surrounded  by  ^Ity  desti- 
tute children,  of  wnom  he  became  the  fiuher,  the  supporter,  and 
the  instructor.  The  inculcation  of  industry,  as  well  as  laiow«- 
ledge,  was  one  of  his  grand  otgeets,  and  his  manu&ctory  seemed 
to  SSord  an  obviously  advantageous  means  for  exciting  halnts  of 
order  and  application  in  his  htde  community* 

Promising  as  the  sch^ne  appeared,  it  did  not  however  meet 
witfi  success  Pestalosai  poss^eed  all  die  enthusiasm  of  genius, 
but  like  odier  men  of  extraordinary  talents,  he  was  destitute  ti 
tiiat  practical  ability  which  is  essential  to  the  pro^rity  of  such 
undertakings.  He  was  also  embarrassed  by  the  defidency  t^  )a& 
pecuniarv  resources;  yet  he  struggled  with  his  iU-fcnrtune,  divided 
nis  breaa  with  his  scholars,  and  uved  himself  like  a  mendiont, 
that  he  might  teach  mendicants  to  live  like  men.  After  several 
jrears  of  continual  labours  and  privations,  he  had  the  m<xtifica- 
tion  to  be  obliffed  to  abandon  his  enterprise;  but  he  was  never 
more  convinced  of  the  beneficial  nature  of  his  plan  than  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  it  His  bad  success 
drew  upon  him  th^  sarcasms  of  a  numerous;  class  of  persona  who 
are  ever  ready  to  ridicule  that  benevolent  self-devotiou  and 
patriotic  ardour  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend*  He  did 
not,  however,  suffer  himaetf  to  be  dtsheart^ed  by  the  check 
which  he  had  experiaieed,  and  though  forced  for  awhile  to  sa»^ 
pend  his  active  <^rations  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creertures, 
ne  secretly  pursiiied  his  purpose  amidst  the  distractions  arismg 

*  Memoir  of  Bpstakftssi,  by  Dr  Mayo,  p.  6. 
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from  A  v^ety  of  miBfortimes,  tliemodt  serious  of  which  tvaa  the 
qralhy  with  which  his  efforts  were  re^aided  by  the  public. 

Uiiable  for  the  preseiit.to  reduce  his  principle^  to  practice,  he 
employed  his  inycHuntary  leisure  in  d^reU^inff  his  ideas  through 
the  thediiun  of  a  popular  tale ;  arid  in'  h^  ^  Leonard  and  Oer- 
larade/  lie 'j^rodnoed  a  work,  which,  for  Vigour  aqd  freshness  of 
conceptioh,  and  truth  and  strength  of  colouring,  hm  fik»rcely  ever 
been  equalled^  so  that  if'  literary  reputation  Imd  been  his  object,, 
he  mi^bt  have  congratulated  himself  on  his  success^  But  his 
enthusiasm  was  directed  to  other  and  more  important  purposes. 

'^  Previous  to  the  Swiss  revolution  none  of  the  governments  of 
the  cantons  endeavoured  to  derive  advantage  from  the  efforts  of 
Pestalozzi,  or  supported  him  in  his  projects.  But  in  1798  the 
Helvetic  government,  roused  from  its  i^thy  by  the  momentous 
events'  of  that  period,  showed  a  disposition  to  patronise  his  efforts 
and  adopt  his  schetnes  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
lower  orders,  the  Farias  of  society.  The  tempest  of  revolu-. 
tionary  war,  so  afflictive  to  Switaserhmd,  burnt  with  peculiar 
violence  on  the  canton  of  Unterwalden.  Stanz  was  consigned 
to  Ae  flames^  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains, sirred  the  extremes  of  distress  and  want  In  the  year 
11f96  Pestalosszi  was  invited  by  the  government  to  establish  a 
school  there,  that  the  chilcbren  might  be  rescued  from  the  bru- 
lalising  influence  of  neglect  and  abject  misery.  He  hesitated 
aot  to  accept  the  proposition.  Sudi  was  his  ardoqr  to  pursue  the 
execution  of  a  plan  wUdii  had  long  faej^n  the  subject  of  h]» 
thoughts,  that  neither  die>no6t  discou^iging  drcumstanoes,  nor 
tiie  total  want  of  everything  most  remiinte  for  its  fulfibnent,  oould 
deter  him  from  the  undertwng.  xhe  chSdren  presented  them- 
selv^  in  crowds,  before  there  were  either  dhwnbers,  beds,  or 
means  of  providing  for  thei^  subsisteiice ;  nearly  all  on  their 
arrivid  were  in  an  equally  deplorably  states  both  corporeally  and 
mentally;  tiieir «^peaianee  De8p<Hdd%  the  niost  complete  de- 
gradation of  human  nature.  Some  were  pale  add  dejected,  the 
features  of  each  little  countenance  altered,  ^eit  Iteha  disturbed, 
and  their  foreheads  wrinkled  with  misery  aiid  suspicion;  some 
also  were  impudent  to  an  excess,  full  0/  lies  and  artifices!,  cor* 
ru|>ted  by  the  hid>it  of  begging;,  whilst  others,  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  afflictions,  were  patient  mid  docile,  but  at  the 
flame  time  timid  and  abashed,  andstrang^v  to  everythis^  like 
nnection. 

<<  My  first  task,"  writes  Pestaloxzi,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Gesner,  <^  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  mv  pupib,  and  to  attach 
them  to  me ;  this  main  point  once  attained,  all  th^  rest  appeared 
to  me  easy.  Painfrd  as  I  felt  the  want  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
imce,  it  was  precisely  what  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  my 
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Enterprise.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankihd,  I  turned  all  my 
cares  and  all  my  afiections  to  the  children.  l^Hiatever  relief  they 
received,  it  was  I  that  administered  it ;  whatever  were  their  pains 
or  dieir  pleasures,  I  was  at  hand  to  share  them;  I  partook  of  the 
same  nourishment,  and  slept  in  die  same  diamber;  often  from 
my  bed  have  I  given  them  instruction,  or  joined  with  them  in 
prayer.  When  they  were  well,  I  was  everywhere  with  than, 
and  when  they  were  sick,  I  was  still  at  their  oedside." 

*^  In  1799,"  continues  Pestalozzi,  "  my  school  contained  nearly 
eighty  pupils,  the  greater  part  of  whom  announced  good  disposi- 
tions, and  some  even  first-rate  abilities.  Study  was  to  them 
quite  a  novelty,  and  they  attached  tiiemselves  to  it  witii  indefii- 
tigable  zeal,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  perceive  their  own  pro- 
gress. The  very  children,  who  had  never  had  a  book  in  their 
Sands  before,  applied  from  morning  till  night;  and  when  I  have 
asked  them  after  supper,  *  My  children,  wich  would  you  rather 
do,  go  to  bed,  or  learn  a  littie  longer?'  tiiey  would  gen»«lly 
toply,  that  they  would  rather  learn.  The  impulse  Was  given, 
and  their  developement  began  to  take  place  with  a  rapidity  that 
surpassed  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  In  a  short  time  were  seen 
above  seventy  children,  taken  aunost  all  from  a  state  of  poverty, 
living  together  in  peace  and  friendship,  fiill  of  affection  for  one 
another,  and  witii  a  cordiality  that  rarely  exists  among  brothers 
and  sisters  in  numerous  families.  I  had  never  given  them  as  yet 
direct  lessons  either  in  religion  or  morality;  but  when  they  wete 
Assembled  round  me,  and  when  there  was  a  dead  silence  among 
them,  I  s^d  to  them,  *  When  you  behave  t^us,  are  yoa  not 
more  reasonable  beings  than  when  you  make  a  riot?'  And  when 
they  used  to  embrace  me,  and  call  me  tiieir  &tiier,  I  would  say, 
<  Yes,  you  are  ready  to  call  me  fatiier,  and  yet  you  do  behind  my 
back  things  which  disoblige  me:  is  this,  right?'  Sometimes  I 
would  set  before  them  the  picture  of  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
family,  who,  having  aoquirea  easy  circumstances  by  their  labour 
and  economy,  found  themselves  capable  of  giving  advice  and 
assistance  to  tiieir  ignorant,  unfortunate,  and  indigent  fellow- 
creatures:  then  adcEessing  myself  to  those  iii  whom  I  had  per- 
ceived the  most  lively  disposition  to  benevolence,  I  would  say, 
^  Should  you  not  like  to  live  as  I  do,  in  tiie  middt  of  tiie  unfortii- 
nate,  to  direct  them,  and  to  make  them  useful  to  tiiemselves  and 
to  society?'  Then,  with  tears  in  tiieir  eyes,  and  with  the  gene- 
rous glow  of  sensibility  on  their  littie  countenances,  they  would 
reply,  «  Oh !  yes,  could  we  but  hope  to  accomplish  it;*  When 
Altorjf  was  reduced  to  ashes,  I  assembled  them  around  me: 
*  Altorf,'  said  I,  ^  is  destroyed,  and  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  tiiere 
are  more  than  a  hundred  poor  children  without  clothes  to  cover 
them,  Mithovit  a  home,  or  a  moniel  of  bread  to  eat     Shall  we 


petition  the  government  to  permit  us  to  receive  twenty  of.  them 
amongst  us?  Methinks  I  still  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  replied,  <  Yes!  oh,  certainly!  yes!'  '  But  consider  well,' 
replied  I,  '  what  you  are  about  to  ask ;  we  have  at  present  but  - 
very  little  money  at  our  command,  and  it  is  doubtnil  whether 
they  will  grant  us  any  more  in  fitvour  of  these  unfortunates. 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  maintain  your  existence,  'and  carry  on  your 
instruction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  labour  .much  more  than  you 
have  ever  yet  done :  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  with 
these  strangers  your  victuals  and  your  clothes;  do  not  say,  then^ 
you  will  receive  them  among  you,  if  you  are  not  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  impose  upon  yourselves  all  these  privations.'  I  gave 
to  my  objections  all  the  force  they  were  capable  of;  I  repeated 
to  them  all  I  had  said,  to  be  sure  wat  they  perfectly  understood 
me;  and  stiU  they  persevered  in  their  first  resolution.  ^  Let 
them  come,'  said  tney,  <  let  them  come ;  let  all  you  have  stated 
prove  true,  and  we  will  divide  with  them  what  we  have.' "  * 

The  united  government  confided  to  the  care  of  Pestalozii 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  children;  and  he  was  allowed 
the  use  of  a  suppressed  convent  at  Stam^  for  the  purposes  of  his 
institution.  A  steward  was  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  the 
Helvetic  Directory  requested  their  Commissary,  M.  Zschokke,  to 
second  his  nlans.  The  establishment  had  not  existed  more  than 
three  months  when  the  founder  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
his  pupils  to  the  Helvetic  Directory.  Snortly  after,  however, 
the  approach  of  foreign  troops  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminary  of  Stanz.  But  notwithstanding  the  embarrassed  state 
of  public  afiairs,  the  Directory  did  not  abandon  their  protegee,  to 
whom  they  allowed  at  a  moderate  rent  the  use  of  the  castle  of 
Berthoud,  m  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  the  estate  belonging  to  it 
There  Pestalozzi  reorganized  his  establishment,  which  prospered 
under  the  protectioii  of  the  central  government,  and  ne  prose- 
cuted his  undertaking  with  the  assistance  .of  MM.  Krusi,  de 
Niederer,  and  other  able  men,  who  had  been  his  pupils. 

Pestalozzi  had  gained  much  experience  at  Stanz,  and  when 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Swiss  government  he  resumed  his 
labours  at  Berthoim,  he  brought  his  first  vi^e  but  powerful  im- 
presstons  to  the  form  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Here  he  was 
jmned'^by  several  men  of  various  degprees  of  talent  and  attainment 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  character  kindled  all  the  energies  of  theirs; 
and  the  bold  suggestions  of  his  genius,  though  at  first  imperfectly 
understood,  or  unwillingly  adimtted,  ripened  in  their  minds  to 
connected  plans  of  elementary  education.  He  taught  them  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  not  the  real  elements  of 

'    •  Dr  Afayo's  Memoir,  pp.  9—13.  • 
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Instrucdoii,  but  that  a  rimpler,  a  mofe  natmal  fbondBtion, 
be  sought.  The  bans  of  all  sound  knowledge,  argued  he^  is  the 
accurate  observation  of  things  acdng  oh  the  outward  senses 
Unless  physical  conceptions  l^  formed  widi  distinctness,  our  ab- 
stractions will  be  va^e  and  our  judgements  and  reasonings 
unstable.  The  first  object  then  in  edacation  must  be  to  lead  a 
duld  to  observe  with  accuracy;  the  second,  to  express  with 
correctness  the  result  of  his  observation.  The  practice  of  emb^ 
dying  in  language  the  conceptions  we  form,  gives  pennanenoe 
fo  the  impressions ;  and  the  nabit  of  expressing  onrsdves  with 
the  utmost  preddon  of  which  we  are  capable,  mainly  assista  die 
fiunilty  of  thinking  with  accuracy,  and  remembering  witih  fidelity. 

Never  were  restalozzi's  hopes  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  Aaa 
while  he  presided  over  the  institution  at  Berthoi^  Sdbolars  cf 
evei^  age,  and  of  almost  every  rank,  flocked  together  to  pwtike 
of  his  instructions.  His  cotadjutors,  animated  by  ia  kindrea  spirit 
laboured  incessantly  to  advance  and  apply  his  thecNry,  and  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution  in  the  daas-roouL ,  Men  of  pro- 
perty and  talent  watched  his  movements  with  interest,  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  projects  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  lower  orders.  Meanwhile,  the  patronage  of  the 
Swiss  government  augmented  his  pecuniary  resources,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  suitable  field  for  his  exertions.  But  politieal 
changes  again  proved  destructive  of  the  rising  institution. 

In  1804,  another  establishment  was  formed  at  Mundi  Bnchsee, 
near  Hofwyl,  and  about  five  miles  from  Berne,  where  the  dit 
dren  of  ^e  poorer  class  were  assembled,  and  Pestaloiziwas  greatly 
assisted  hj  M.  de  Fellenberg,  who  has  since  applied  hiapriittqiles 
cf  education,  widi  some  important  modifications,  to  the  instno- 
•tion  of  youdi  belonging  to  ul  orders  of  society.*^ 

Pestalozzi  himseff  in  the  course  of  the  «ime  year  removed  to 
Yveniun  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  citicens  generously  be* 
stowed  on  him  the  noble  castle  and  gardens  of  Yvotiun  fi^r  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  lliae 
for  a  while  prosperity  attended  h&  labours,  and  pupib  collected 
from  various  parts  of  Europe  constituted  one  happy  mmily  aromid 
him.  They  formed  numerous  classes,  eadi  havuu^  at  its  htiid  aa 
instructor,  who  lived  with  his  scholars,  joined  in  their  games,  and 
shared  in  their  amusements ;  thus  connecting  himseLT  whh  their 

J  pleasures  as  well  as  their  duties,  he  was  eniSbled  to  win  their  i^ 
ections,  and  gently  mould  them  to  his  puipose.  The  virtues  cf 
Pestalozd  formed  the  bond  that  united  tbem.  His  simjdicity 
taught  them  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  their  common  fiftther,  in 
whose  continual  presence  they  lived,  and  on  whose 

*  StfeNoteA.atthe«ndortlnairtiete. 
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bounty  they  had.  to  rdiy.  Hiey  were  led  to  regard  one  another 
aa  brethren ;  and  the  aflfection  with  which  their  masters  treated 
theniy  aod  which  overflowed  in  every  word  and  action  of  Pe8taloz2i 
hiihself,  ocmtribiited  to  impart  a  character  of  mutual  kindness  and 
love  to  the  whole  group. 

The  institution  of  Yverdun  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  under- 
went a  variety  of  changes.  At  one  period  a  concourse  of  skilful 
«id  philanthropic  teadiers  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  celebritv ; 
and  at  another,  disturbed  by  intestine  dissensions  arising  from  tne 
weakness  of  some  and  the  pride  and  irritability  of  others,  its  foun- 
dations were  shaken ;  so  toat  it  ultimately  suffered  dissolution,  to 
which  the  iU-r^dated  generosity  and  financial  mismanagement 
of  the  director  materially  contributed. 

In  1825  Pestalozad  retired  to  his  own  estate  at  Neuhoff  in 
Ai^an,  and  M.  Schmidt  who  remained  at  Yverdon  to  conduct 
tiie  relics  of  the  establishment  for  the  venerable  philanthropisl^ 
received  £rom  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  an  order  to 
quit  the  country.  Thus  was  completely  broken  up,  an  institution 
which  for  scnne  time  had  possessed  littie  more  tnan  a  nominal 
existence^  and  to  which  Pestalozzi  had  added  a  littie  school  for 
poor  female  children. 

Daring  his  retreat  in  the  canton  of  Argau,  Pestalozzi  was 
nominated  president  of  the  Helvetic  Society  of  Olten,  and  he 
presided  in  the  session  of  1826.  This  act  of  homage  to  their  aged 
oountryitaan  testifies  the  feelings  of  a  generous  people  towards  one 
of  the  bene&ctors  of  the  human  race. 

Hie  various  labours  to  which  Pestaloxzi  devoted  himself  in  his 
old  age  exhausted  his  strong,  and  the  vexations  of  mind  arising 
ftom  his  repeated  disaj^mtments  and  difficulties,  produced  a 
state  of  irritability  accompanied  witii  sleepless  nights,  which  em^ 
bittered  his  Ufe  and  shortened  his-  days.  His  (feath  took  place 
Fdnuary  17,  1827,  at  Brugg,  whither  he  had  been  removed  from 
hia  residence  at  Neuhoff.  llie  disease  which  proved  fatal  was  a 
suppression  of  urine^  and  his  sufferings  were  extremely  severe; 
but  he  disphnred  great  calmness  and  resolution.  Two  days  be* 
fore  he  died  he  had  his  family  called  around  him;  and  continued 
ftpeaking  for  nescrly  an  hour  in  a  strain  of  exalted  wisdom  and 
piety^ 

Pestalozzi  >is  no  more»  and  his  institution  has  ceased  to  exist ; 
but  the  m^nery  of  his  services  to  mankind  will  not  speedily  be 
btgoUen.  Though  fidlore  and  disappointment,  successively  ter4 
minated  every  sd^me  in  which  he  ^igaged,  yet  the  same  iitorms 
which  levelled  tiie  parent  tree  scattered  die  seeds  of  his  principles 
around*  The  frequency  of  his  miacarriages  has  been  unfidrly 
lu'ged  as  presumptive  evidence  aG;ainst  the  justness  and  practical 
utflity  of  his  views:  but  it  shoiwi  be  remembered  that  political 
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«v^Bts,  over  whieh  he  could  exercise  no  control,  oecaaionalijr  ia* 
Tolved  him  jn  niin:  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  can  we 
attribute  the  frequent  revival  of  his  system,  un&voured  as  the 
founder  was  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  to.  the  elastic,  the  im- 
perishable nature  of  that  truth  on  which  it  is  built?  The  imper- 
fections of  his  character  may  have  ctmtributed  to  overthrow  die 
&bric  of  his  institutions,  but  the  foundation  of  his  principles  re- 
mains uninjured ;  and  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  mastex 
form  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  and  warning  of  his  disciples,* 
.  **  In  his  outward  appearance  Pestalozzi,  was  as  little  prepooscip 
ing  as  can  be  conceived.  His  features  were  harsh  and  forbidding, 
and  only  became  pleasing  when  they  were  lighted  up  with  the 
benevolent  ardour  that  peculiarly  glowed  within  him,  aiid  animated 
all  his  actions.  His  high  descent  appeared  not  in  his  presence,  whii^ 
was  mean  and  plebeian  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  language 
was  the  worst  of  German,  and  worst  of  French,  nor  were  these 
kept  at  all  distinct  His  pronunciation  was  bwrbarous,  and  his 
articulation,  of  late  years  at  least,  not  such  as  to  make  him  easily 
heard, — whilst  hearmg  him  did  not  lead  to  distinctly  understand- 
ing him.  No  doctrine  ever  derived  less  aid  from  the  graces,  or 
even  illustration  from  the  didactic  faculties  of  its  author.  The 
mighty  and  prevailing  force  of  truth  had  from  his  preaching  no 
adventitious  aid,  save  in  his  impressive  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  attractive,  character."  f 

A  detailed  account  of  the  metltod  of  PestalosHsi,  or  as  it  may  be 
more  exactly  denominated  his  system  of  education,  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  some  notice  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  scheme  may  be  naturally  expected* 
Desirous  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  men  those  classes  of  nuiaan 
beings  which  were  the  most  debased  and  commonly  the  most 
bruttdized,  he  applied  himself  in  the  first  place  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  social  faculties.  His  principal  object  as  to  inteU 
lectual  education,  was  to  put  in  practice  with  regard  to  the  people 
the  maxim  so  profoundly  enounced  by  Montaigne :  '^  I  would 
rather  my  pupil  shouldhave  his  head  well  arranged  than  well  filled.*^ 
As  to  moral  education,  he  pursued  an  anal<^us  method.  He  did 
not  so  much  attempt  to  give  his  pupil  positive  knowledge  as  to 
furnish  him  with  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  it  The  arts  of  calcu- 
lation, design,  music,  &c.  with  him  did  not  constitute  the  end  but 
the  means  of  developement,  affording  occasion  for  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  voice,  the.  understanding,  .the 
mculty  of  comparing,'  abstracting,  and  deducting  consequences. 
It  must  be  added  tl^t  it  was  not  only  his  object  to  deve^pe  the 
fietculties  of  a  child,  but  he  proposed  to  devek^  them  oonfonnaUy 

^  Dr  Msyo'8  M^mni,  p.  19.      f  Edinburgh  R6view»  voL  ihii.  p.  126. 


« 
to  ike  pregTewTe  wane  mdicated  by  uture,  mritiioat.foi^etdiig 
anjrof.thme  intermediate  modes  of  ammnitlicftting  knowledge 
which  are  neglected  in  most  systems  of  education. 

The  modes  of  instruction  adopted  by  Pestalozzi  and  Lancaster, 
have  notlung  in  common,  though  some  have  erroneously  con- 
sidered Ihem  as  analogous.  The  Swiss  Mentor  indeed  proposed 
establishing  the  plan  of  mutual  tuition,  but  in  £Eunilies  rather  than 
in  classes,  and  it  formed  no  essential  part  of  his  scheme.  A  French 
writer  observes  that  "  The  method  of  Pestalozzi,  in  seeking  for 
motives  of  action  and  sources  of  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  energies  of  the  child,  supposes  in  the  mind  a  power 
independent  of  exterior  circumstances  and  which  does  not  reauire 
their  assistance:  theLancaUerian  method^  on  the  contrary,  employs, 
to  stiinulate  pupils,  motives  and  sentiments  which  are  tibe  inven- 
tions of  men  rather  than  the  *work  of  nature."  * 

It  would  have  been  an  important  defect  in  the  system  of  Pesta- 
loazi,  if  he  had  not  had  in  view  the  education  of  mothers,  those  first 
depositaries  of  the  hearts  of  in&nts,  whom  nature  calls  to  preside 
over  the  first  developements  of  sensibility  and  intellect  If  Rous- 
seau recalled  mothers  to  sentiments  of  maternity,  Pestalozzi  has 
instructed  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  more  noble  foncdons. 
iSeveral  of  his  works,  and  especially- his  admirable  book  intitled 
*  Gertrude  instructing  her  Children,'  demonstrate  what  he  wished 
to  have  done,  and  time  and  experience  will  teach  us  or  our  suc- 
cessors what  he  has  effected. 


CATALOGUE   OF  THE  WOR&S  OF  PESTALOZZI. 

-  In  1 8 1 9,  Pestaloszi  commenced  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works ;  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  foundation 
of  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children.. 

Th.  I— IV.  (1819, 1820.)    Leooaid  and  Gertrude,  drd  edit. 

Th.  V.  (1820.)  How  Gertrude  instructed  her  Children,  or  Direc- 
tions addiessed  to  Mothers  concerning  the  manner  of  teaching  their 
Children. 

Th.  VI.  (1 820.)  To  the  Innocence,  to  the  Gravity,  to  tiie  Mi^ani- 
mity  of  my  Country: — ^Words  addressed  with  courage  and  humility 
to  his  Contemporaries,  with  faith  and  a  firm  confidence  to'  Posterity, 
by  an  Old  Man,  who,  fatigued  with  the  long  contests 'of  his  life,  wishes, 
before  he  dies,  to  deposite  an  offering  of  conciliation  on  the  Altar  of 
Humanity,  on  the  Altar  of  all  the  Children  of  God. 

•  Das  Prindpdes  OpinieBs  sur  POrigine  dss  Idta;  Dissertstioa  ptr 
Andrfe  Giudm,  Mmister  da  St  £yuig]le»  aujourd'hui  Prof,  de  Philosophic 
i  PAcidemie  de  Lausanne*  1817, 4to. 
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18  Used  with  stone,  and  to  wbich  there  is  a.  gradual  deaoent  bj  low 
steps  to  the  water,  which  may  be  kept  at  any  height  reqaired. 

L  IfutihUumfor  the  Mgher  dam$  ^socte^.— The  namber  of  pnpOs 
ttnce  ^e.  first  estabUshment  has  been  gradually  increasing.  In  1816 
there  were  onl^  sixty.  Most  of  them  were  English,  Rassiana,  Poles, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French;  and  the  remaii^er  Germaas  and 
Swiss.  The  whole  time  of  these  pupils  was  taken  up  by  the  alteroate 
study  of  the  living  and  dead  languages,  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  music,  the  fine  arts, 
history,  philosophy  and  ethics.  The  professors  and  matters  were,  in 
general,  men  of  talent  and  unremitting  in  their  atlentiona  to  their 
scholars.  The  exercises  were  conducted  simultaneously,  the  papib 
almost  always  standing  before  the  table  of  the  professor,  fight 
hours  each  day  are  dedicated  to  mtellectual  improvement.  The 
fatigrue  attendii^  application  to  abstract  study  is  agreeably  relieved  by 
music;  and  the  visitor  in  the  course  pf  his  walks  is  often  unexpectedly 
delighted  by  a  chorus  of  harmonious  voices  falling  on  his  ear  froaai  a 
distance.  The  boys  are  exercised  in  horsemanship,  swimming,  danciog 
and  fencing,  and  in  the  difierent  branches  of  gymnaatics.  They  are 
also  bstructed  in  various  mechanic  occupations ;  and  they  are  allowed 
to  amuse  themselves  by  cultivating  small  spots  of  ground,  which  are 
allotted  for  that  purpose. — From  the  information  of  the  Count  de 
Villevieille,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  M.  de  Fellenberg,  it  appears 
that,  durine  the  ten  yearH  in  which  he  had  resided  at  Hofwyl,  not  one 
of  the  pupils  belonging  to  this  class  had  died.  The  annual  charge  for 
each  pupil  is  2,800  francs. 

2.  The  School  for  Poor  ChUdren,  or  School  of  Indmirf  ,^^The  prin* 
ciple  on  which  this  establishment  is  founded  is,  that  labour,  and 
especially  agricultural  labour,  should  form  the  basis  of  the  happmess 
of  the  difierent  classes  of  society.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  maxim; 
and  the  merit  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  and  of  his  predecessor  Pealaloiii, 
consists  in  the  general  application  of  the  principle  to  practice,  and  in 
contriving  and  executing  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  hiHdwmdmea 
and  other  labourers,  combining  habits  of  industry  and  skill  with  aa 
indefinite  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  pupils  in  this  school 
work  nine  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  eight  hours  and  a  half  ia 
winter.  Two  hours  only  are  devoted  to  study  in  sunimer.  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  winter.  Of  the  remaining  portion  of  their  time 
seven  hours  are  passed  in  the  open  air,  either  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
or  in  manual  labour.  As  these  young  persons  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue sixteen  years  in  the  school,  or  from  the  age  of  five  to  twenty-one, 
it  is  calculated  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  eonsecrated  each  day  to 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  will  be  sufficient  During  that 
period  they  acquire  iudustrious  habits,  and  their  improvement  is  pro- 
moted by  the  regular  exercise  of  their  faculties.  The.  same  children 
who  are  one  day  labouring,  digging,  drawing  burthens,  drc.  may  on 
^the  morrow  be  seen  writing,  drawing,  making  mathematiosltcalcula- 
tioos,  or  studying  geography.  Notwithstanding  the  fati^  they 
undergo,  they  are  by  no  means  inferior  in  gaiety  and  activity  to  the 
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members  of  the  superior  institution. — ^This  school  at  present,  (No- 
vember 1826,)  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eight  pupils,  who  pay 
nothing.  The  founder  instructs  thirty  of  ihem  at  his  own  expense; 
and  the  rest  are  supported  by  different  benefactors  and  subscribers. 
Preyious  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  labour  of  the  pupil  is  unproductive ; 
but  after  that  period  the  produce  of  his  industry  is  usuaUv  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  his  education  and  board.  In  the  classes, 
besides  reading,  writing,  lessons  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  calculation,  are  taught  geometry,  music,  botany,  and  always 
some  mechanic  profession.  The  pupils  are  not  only  insructed  in 
making  drawings  from  nature,  and  botanical  sketches,  but  also  in 
designing  articles  of  furniture,  machines,  &c.  Some  of  them  have 
executed  models  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  others  have  prepared 
herbals  of  dried  plants. 

When  restored  to  their  families,  the  pupils  of  the  School  oif  In- 
dustry have  displayed  the  most  exemplary  conduct;  and  by  their 
means,  the  best  instruments  of  husbandry  and  various  improvements 
ID  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  spread  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
a  subject  of  complaint  with  M.  de  Fellenberg,  that  the  relatives  of  his 
pupils  too  often  withdraw  them  from  the  institution  before  the  regu- 
med  period  of  dismission.  The  present  immediate  director  of  the 
School  for  the  Poor  has  acquired  so  much  distinction  for  his  ability, 
that  his  name,  IVehrU^  has  become  a  generic  application ;  and  M.  de 
Fellenberg  is  frequently  applied  to,  to  recommend  a  "  WehrU/*  that 
is,  a  person  qualified  tq  conduct  a  similar  school.  The  whole  number 
of  individuals,  pupils  and  teachers,  belonging  to  the  institution  of 
Hofwyl,  is  about  three  hundred. 

The  agricultural  concerns  of  the  establishment  are  said  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
acres  of  land  in  the  estate,  which  formeriy  belonged  to  M.  d'Erlach. 
The  institution  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  had  its  commencement  in  1799. 

An  intermediate  school  for  the  middle  classes  of  society  has  pro- , 
bably  been  opened  at  Hcffwyl,  as  the  building  destined  for  the  pur- 
pose was  finished  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  proposed  number  of 
pupils  was  fifty,  and  the  annual  terms  are  1200  francs  for  each  pupil, 
rrom  each  of  the  other  institutions  M.  de  Fellenberg  has  selected 
those  parts  of  their  respective  plans  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
education  of  young  persons  destined  for  the  professions  of  commerce, 
manufactures,  or  the  liberal  arts ;  and  from  his  extensive  experience 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  new  institution  will  become  very  success- 
ful. 
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The  throngs  wliich  crowd  the  principiil  paths  to  Kterary  fiunef 
im%  many  of  ker  votaries  into  oye-ways,  where  there  are  fewer 
obstacles  and  competitors  to  be  encountered,  and  where  the 
chances  of  success  increase  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  for 
exertion  becomes  diminished.  Among  contemporary  writerSy  who 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  celebrity  through  the  eccentridty  of 
dieir  pursuits,  few  have  been  more  profi^rous  than  Dr  Wiluam 
KiTCHiKBR,  professor  of  cookery,  memcine,  mnsic^  optics,  and 
domestic  economy* 

Tlis  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Mr  Justice  Kitchiner,  a  Ifid- 
'  dlesex  maeistrate,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  business  as  a 
eoal-merc£Emt  at  Beaufort  builainfi;8,  in  the  Strand.  He  ac* 
quired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  ne  bequeathed  to  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  *  whose  personal  history  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  on  leaving  whidi  he 
settled  in  the  metropolis ;  and  having  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
from  the  university  of  Glas^w,  he  engaged  in  practice  as  a  physi- 
cian. Early  in  life  he  mamed;  but  a  separation  from  lus  wife,  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  shortiy  after  took  place,  and  he  was 
left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  tiie  sweets^  of  single  blessedness,  and  enw 
ploy  his  ample  fortune  in  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  experi- 
mental cookery.  He  treated  eating  and  drinking  as  not  merely 
tiie  most  important,  but  as  tiie  only  serious  business  of  life;  and 
having  cauAt  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  singularity  of  his 
conduct  and  behaviour,  he  proc^Med  to  promulgate,  under  tiie 
tide  of  <  The  Cook's  Oracle,'  the  kws  of  tiie  ciuinary  art,  pro- 
fessedly founded  on  his  own  practice.  The  sort  of  modc-ompor- 
tance  witii  which  Dr  Kitchiner  was  accustomed  to  prosecute  his 
gastronomical  researches,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  note 
sent  as  an  invitation  to  one  of  his  public  dinners : — 

*  Dr  Kitchiner's  father  is  understood  to  have  left  him  id  nnincanibered 
^  DToperty  to  the  amoimt  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds.— New  Monthly 
Magaxine,  vtA.  zxi.  p^  214. 
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"  Dear  Sir, 

^*  The  honour  of  your  company  is  requested  to 
dine  with  the  ^  Committee  of  Taste/  on  Wednesday  next,  the  10th 
instant    The  specimens  will  be  placed  on  the  table  at  five  o'clock 
precisely,  when  the  business  of  the  day  will  immediately  commence. 
*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  KiTCHivER,  Secretary, 
"  August —,  1825. 
"  43,  Warren  street,  Fitzrey  square." 

**  At  the  last  ^neral  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that — 

*M.  An  invitation  to  *  Eta  Beta  Pi/*  must  be  answered  in  writing 
sui  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  received,  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
latest,  reckoning  from  that  on  which  it  is  dated;  otherwise  the  secre- 
tary will  have  the  profound  regret  to  feel  that  the  invitation  has  been 
definitively  declined. 

"  2.  The  secretary  having  represented  that  the  perfection  of  several 
of  the  preparations  is  so  exquisitely  evanescent,  Uiat  the  delay  of  one 
minute  after  their  arrival  at  the.meijdian  of  concoction  wUl  rendec 
them  no  longer  worthy  of  men  of  taste ; 

^*  Therefore  to  ensure  the  punctual  attendance  of  those  illustrious 
gastrophilists,  who  on  grand  occasions  are  invited  to  join  this' high 
tribunal  of  taste /or  their  own  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
it  b  irrevocably  resolved,  '  That  the  Janitor  be  ordered  not  to  admit 
any  visiter,  of  whatever  eminence  of  appetite,  after  the  hour  at  which 
the  secretary  shall  have  announced  that  the  specimens  are  ready/ 
<<  By  order  of  the  committee, 

"  W.  KiTCRiKZR,  Secretary.'*  ♦ 

'^  He  was  accustomed  to  assemble  his  friends  at  a  converxatione 
of  a  Tuesday  evening,  at  his  house  in  Warren  street,  Fitzroy 
square ;  a  select  party  being  ii^yited  to  a  previous  dinner.  The 
last  of  these  convivial  meetings  was  on  February  20th9 1827.  The 
dinner,  as  usual,  was  announced  at  five  minutes  after  five.  As 
the  first  three  guests  entered  his  drawing-rooni,  he  received  them 
seated  at  his  grand  piano-forte,  and  struck  up,  <  See  the  Con-r 
cuerinff  Hero  comes  r  acoompanying  the  air  with  a  peal  on  the 
kettle-drums  beneath  the  instrument.  For  the  regulation  of  the 
Tuesday  evening's  converzatione,  Dr  Kitchiner  used  to  fix  a 
placard  over  his  chimney-piece,  inscribed — ^  At  seven  come-^-^it 
eleven  go/  It  is  said,  tW  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  the 
facetious  George  Colman,  on  ooserving  the  admonition,  took  an 
opportunity  to  add  the  word  *  it,'  making  the  last  line  <  At  eleven 
go  it'    At  ibese  little  social  meetings  a  signal  for  supper  was 

*  This  pun  is  borrowed  from  Hoffarth,  who  etched  a  dinner  ticket,  on 
which  was  represented  a  sort  of  heraldic  shield  with  a  pie-dish  in  tile  centre, 
and  a  knife  and  fork  for  supporters ;  the  Greek  letters  T.  E.  B.^.  being 
|daoed  as  a  motto  below. 

t  Q«ntl«lian'#  Msgssine,  vol.  xtviL  part  1.  p.  490. 
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invariably  given  at  half-past  nine.  All  who  were  not  denrous  of 
further  re&ediment  would  then  retire ;  and  those  who  remained 
descended  to  the  parlour  to  partake  of  liie  friendly  &re,  acoonfing 
to  the  season  of  me  year.  A  cold  joint,  a  lobster-saUad,  and  some 
little  eniremiiM,  nsually  formed  the  summer  repast ;  and  in  winter 
a  few  nicely-cooked  httle  hot  made-dishes  were  spread  npcm  the 
board,  with  wines,  liqueurs,  a  variety  of  excellent  ales,  and  other 
choice  stores  from  his  well-stocked  cellar.  As  these  parties  were 
composed  of  the  professors  and  amateurs  of  all  the  lioeral  arts,  it 
will  readily  be  unagined  that  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  was 
abundandy  regaled — that  <  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul'  were  never  wanting.  So  well  were  tiie  orderly  hafaitB  of 
the  doctor  understood,  that  at  tiie  appmnted  time,  some  consi- 
derate g^est  would  observe,  ^  The  clock  is  about  to  strike 
eleven.'  Hats  and  cloaks,  coats  and  umbrellas,  were  then  brought 
in ;  the  doctor  attended  his  visiters  to  the  street-door,  looked  up 
at  the  stars,  if  there  were  any  visible — gave  each  of  his  friends  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  wished  him  a  hearty  good  night,  and 
so  the  evening  closed."  * 

Dr  Kitchiner  was  as  great  a  sticMer  for  punctuality  as  Gibbon, 
and  went  so  &r  as  to  keep  a  slate  in  his  hall,  on  which  his  houn 
for  receiving  visiters  were  indicated.  Many,  who  knodced  at  his 
door,  thou^t  this  a  strange  humour;  but  those  who  knew  the 
doctor  never  felt  offended,  even  when  denied  admittance.  Some 
favoured  few,  however,  were  on  what  he  termed  his  ^  free  Ikt.' — 
To  such  he  was  always  accessible. 

'^  Dr  Kitchiner  died  very  suddenly  oa  Monday,  February  26, 
1827,  at  midnight,  after  having  returned  home,  about  an  hour, 
to  Warren  street,  from  a  dinner  party  at  Mr  Braham's.  He  had 
been  in  uncommonly  good  spirits  during  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
joyed the  company  to  a  later  hour  than  his  usually  very  early 
habits  allowed.  In  general  very  silent  and  timid  in  his  manner, 
on  this  occasion,  among  other  pleasures,  the  talents  of  his  host, 
.  and  the  merriment  created  by  Mr  Mathews'  rehearsing  some  of 
his  new  comic  entertainments,  seemed  greatly  to  exlmirate  the 
worthy  Doctor,  insomuch,  that  he  foigot  his  reserve,  and,  in  his 
turn,  amused  the  party  with  some  of  his  whimsical  reasons  for  in- 
venting odd  thin^  and  giving  them  odd  names.  For  Dr  K.  was 
completely  what  is  called  a  cmirader.  His  appearance,  his  dress, 
his  usages,  his  person,  were  all  peculiar  and  quaint ;  but  it  must  i 
be  said  at  the  same  time,  that  kmdness  of  heart,  benevolence  of 
disposition,  and  a  firm  integrity  in  the  graver  a&irs  of  the  world 
threw  an  ample  cov%riiig  mantie  over  ms  innocent  eccentricities 
and  huq^an  frailties."  f 

*  Idem,  p.  471.  t  Litemy  Gaietle,  No.  628. 
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He  had  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death  been  subject  to 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  that  organ^ 
which  was  doubtless  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  sixty ;  but  the  date  ot  his 
birth  was  a  secret  which  he  studiously  concealed,  as  he  had  the 
foible  of  wishing  to  be  thought  a  younger  man  than  he  was  in 
reality. 

'  He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife,  who  is  still  living.  The  cliief 
part  of  his  property  he  left  to  a  natural  son,  who  has  l>een  educated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  will,  made  about  sixteen 
^ears  before  his  death,  is  stated  to  be  a  production  remarkable  for 
Its  eccentricity;  and  it  is  added  that  another  testamentary  deed, 
making  some  serious  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  his  effects, 
was  prepared  by  his  direction,  and  was  to  have  been  signed  on 
the  Wednesday  following  the  ni^ht  on  which  he  died.* 

The  literary  career  of  Dr  Kitchiner  was,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  chiefly  disting^uished  for  its  singularity,  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance he  owed  his  success  as  an  author.  Sir  John  Hill  and  Dr 
Alexander  Hunter  had  indeed  previously  exhibited  the  same 
combination  of  the  medical  and  culinary  cnaracter  as  was  assumed 
by  Dr  Kitchiner;  but  Hill  modestly  published  his  lucubrations 
on  cookery  imder  the  name  of  Mrs  Glasse ;  and  Dr  Hunter  in 
lis  ^  Culina  Famulatrix  Medicinse^  treated  his  subject  with  so 
ittle  gravity,  as  to  leave  his  readers  in  doubt  whether  he  was  in 
^  est  or  earnest  from  one  end  of  his  book  to  the  other.  He  might 
'  le  supposed  to  have  taken  for  his  model  the  medical  attendant 
of  Sancho  in  the  island  of  Barataria ;  for  his  culinary  precepts 
ere  accompanied  by  a  medical  commentary  stating  the  specific 
diseases  wnich  indulgence  in  each  dainty  described  is  likely  to 
occasion. 

Dr  Kitchiner,  on  the  other  hand,  less  prodigal  of  fiune  than  Sir 
John  Hill,  and  less  squeamidi  as  to  tlie  means  of  attaining  it  than 
Hunter,  boldly  offered  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  noble  art  of  cookery.  He  professed  to  have 
superintended  the  processes  he  described,  and  instead  of  copying 
the  obsolete  receipts  of  former  compilers,  he  wrote  by  the  fireside, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  minuting  down  his  observations  as  they 
occurred  amidst  the  delightful  hannony  of  sounds  produced  by 
the  various  operations  which  he  was  thus  philosophically  investi- 
gating for  t)ie  benefit  of  the  public.     Whimsical  as  the  drcum- 

*  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  in  the  church  of  St  Clement 
Danes,  London ;  and  a  nepulchral  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  new  church  of  St  Pancras,  in  which  parish  he  resided  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  ^         .  H 
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gtanoe  may  appear,  it  k  nerertfaelen  trae  that  tke  Bame  of  this 
learned  profeenor  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  celebrity  as  u 
author ;  for  when  <  The  Cook's  Oiade'  was  announced  as  the 
work  of  Dr  William  Kiiehinerj  it  seemed  as  if  his  surname  had 
been  given  him  by  anticipatioiiy  and  his  fiohe  for  a  while  distanoed 
all  competition. 

This  however  was  not  his  first  publication.  In  1815  smpeared 
bis  *  Practical  Obsorations  on  Telescopes,*  reprinted  m  the 
fourth  time  in  1825,  under  the  title  of  <  The  £conomy  of  the 
Eyes.* 

The  most  characteristic  perinps  of  all  his  works  is  *  Tlie 
Traveller's  Oracle,'  which  was  published  just  after  his  death.  It 
is  a  complete  farrago — ^  De  omnibus  Rebus  et  quibusdam  alSs," 
or  at  least  that  should  have  been  die  motto  of  the  work,  which 
contains  diapters  with  the  following  titles : — *  How  to  get  a  well- 
fitting  Shoe;'  '  The  Hobgoblin  Dramas  of  Gennany;*  <The 
Music  of  the  Universal  F^yer ;'  *  The  Music  of  Gather  vour 
Rosebuds ;'  besides  a  variety  of  informatimi  really  useful,  md  ad* 
vice  completely  ridiculous,  <»  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foim 
any  conception  without  consulting  the  book  itseuL  ,  A  writer  in 
tlie  <  London  Magazine'  observes,  that  <*  It  would  be  an  amum^ 
proof  of  the  impracticabili^  of  the  ^  Orade's '  precq>tS9  were  any 
simple-hearted  raatteiMif-mct  person  to  take  it  into  Us  head  to 
follow  them:  he  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  farce,  with  all 
his  pistols,  door-&st«iers,  tucksticks,  dironometeis,  buometen^ 
feet-preservers,  peristaltic  persuaders,  Welsh  wigs,  paraboues, 
night-kmps,  tinaer-boxes,  leadier-sheets,  and  canteens;  with  his 
memoranaum-books  for  Souvenirs,  his  suspidons  oS  fellow* 
travellers,  his  anxiety  about  his  dinner  and  lus  wine,  his  deter- 
mination to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end  by  day-light,  and  all  die 
.other  ridiculous  fimcies  thisit  are  laughably  Strang  on  p^qper,  but 
which  would  be  irresistibly  ludicrous  if  collected  upon  and  about 
the  inimitable  Liston." 

In  his  private  character,  Dr  Kitduner  is  represented  as  having 

been  an  amiable  man,  respected  for  his  int^rity,  and  esteemra 

for  his  condliatory  manners  and  social  virtues ;  but  his  literary 

reputation,  derived  as  it  was  from  acddental  circumstances,  wiu 

^  hardly  entitle  him  to  permanent  celebrity. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THB   WORKS   OF  DR   KITCHINER. 

1.  Practical  Observations  on  Telescopes,  1815,  Svo. 

2.  Essay  on  the  Size  best  adapted  for  Achromatic  Glasses;  with 
Hints  to  Opticians  and  Amateurs  of  Astronomical  Studies,  on  the 
Construction  and  Use  of  Telescopes  in  general.  (Philosophicsil  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xlvi.  p.  122.) 

3.  Apicius  Redivivus;   or,  The  Cook's  Oracle,  1817,  12mo. 

4.  The  Art  of  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life,  by  Food,  Clothes, 
Air,  Exercise,  Wine,  Sleep,  &c, ;  and  Peptic  Precepts.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Pleasure  of  making  a  Will,  1822, 12mo. 

5.  Observations  on  Vocal  Music,  1822.  8vo. 

6.  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,  selected  from  Ori- 
ginal M8S.  and  early-printed  copies,  folio. 

7.  The  Housekeeper's  Ledger. 

8.  The  Economy  of  the  Eyes,  in  Two  Parts.  I.  Precepts  for  the 
Improvement  and  Preservation  of  the  Sight ;  on  Spectacles,  Opera- 
glasses,  &c.    IL  Of  Telescopes,  1825.  8vo. 

9.  The  Traveller's  Oracle,  or  Maxims  for  Locomotion ;  containing 
Precepts  for  promoting  the  Pleasures,  and  Hints  for  preserving  the 
Healtn  of  Travellers. '  Parti.  Comprising  Estimates  of  the  Expenses 
of  Travelling  on  Foot,  on  Horseback,  in  stages,  in  Post-chaises,  and 
in  Private  Carriages ;  with  seven  songs,  ror  one,  two,  and  three 
voices,  composed  by  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  Part  II.  Comprising 
the  Horse  and  Carriage  Keeper's  Oracle,  Rules  for  purchasing  and 
keeping-  of  Jobbing  Horses  and  Carriages ;  Estimates  of  Expenses 
occasioned  thereby,  and  an  easy  Plan  for  ascertaining  every  Hackney- 
coach  Fare.  By  John  Jervis,  an  Old  Coachman.  The  whole  revised 
by  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  1827, 2  vols.  ISmo. 
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REVEREND  JOHN  EVANS,  LL.D. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  traeed  his  descent  througli  an  abnosC 
uninterrupted  line  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Baptist  pei8ii»- 
sion,  from  Thomas  Evans,  who  was  one  of  the  divines  ejected  fon 
non-conformity  in  1662.  John  Evans,  was  bom  at  Uske,  in 
Monmouthshire,  October  2,  1767.  After  some  previous  educa- 
tion at  a  grammar-school  at  Bristol,  he  enterea  in  November 
1783,  as  a  student  into  the  Baptist  academy  in  that  city,  where 
his  relative,  Dr  Caleb  Evans,  was  then  theological  tutor.  Soon 
after  he  began  to  exercise  his  talents  as  a  public  preacher,  acdng 
in  a  ministerial  capadt]^  occasionally  in  small  coner^^ations  of 
Baptists  who  were  destitute  of  a  regular  pastor.  After  remain- 
ing between  two  and  three  years  at  the  academy  he  went  to 
Sa)tland;  and  during  three  successive  winters  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  which  then  numbered  among  its  pro- 
fessors Dr  George  Campbell  and  Dr  Alexander  Gerard.  Mr 
Evans  also  spent  one  winter  at  the  university  of  Edinbursb,  and 
having  obtamed  the  degree  of  M.A*  he  quitted  Scotuind  in 
June  1791. 

Though  principally  indebted  for  his  education  to  an  institu- 
tion supported  by  the  Particular  Baptists,  whose  distinfuishii^ 
tenets  are  those  of  rigid  Calvinism,  and  diough  he  had  joined 
in  communion  with  liie  relic^Ous  society  of  that  denominatioo  of 
which  his  tutor  was  minister,  his  sentiments  subsequently  underwent 
such  a  revolution  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  an  invitaticm  from 
the  congregation  of  General  Baptists  assembling  in  Woiship  street, 
London.  After  officiating  there  for  a  few  months,  he  was  diosen 
raster,  and  his  ordination  to  that  office  took  place  May  31,  1792.* 
This,  as  it  was  his  earliest,  proved  also  to  be  his  only  pastoral 
engagement,  which  terminated  with  his  existence,  after  an  unin- 
terrupted harmony  through  the  long  period  of  ttdrty-five  years. 
Animated  with  the  usual  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  Mr  Evans  thought 

*  The  immediBte  predecessor  of  Mr  Evans,  at  Worship  street,  vas  Mr  A. 
Robinson,  for  an  account  of  whose  life  and  literary  labonn,  see  p.  60-*7I 
of  the  present  number  of  this  Magasue. 
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it  his  duty  to  employ  lus  pen  in  suppoTt  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  embraced!^;  and,  immediately  after  his  settlement  in  the 
metropolis,  he  published  <  An  Address  designed  to  promote  tlie 
Revx^  of  Religion  among  the  General  Baptists/  In  this  tract 
the  author  exhibits  a  beoomine  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality. 
He  thus  descants  on  the  pecuSar  tenets  professed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  to  which  ne  now  belonged : — <<  The  Universality 
of  Divine  Love,''  says  Mr  Evans,  ^^  is  with  us  a  fiivourite  tenet 
Persons  justly  acouamted  with  the  perfections  of  God  admit  this 
as  an  article  of  tneir  creed.  All  sects  acknowledge  the  divine 
benevolence;  but  some  so  circumscribe  its  extent,  that  they 
diminish  its  amiableness ;  and  others  so  prescribe  its  operation, 
that  they  deny  free-agency,  t<^ether  with  liie  accountableness 
of  moral  and  intelligent  agents.  The  Divine  Benevolence  is  the 
crowning  attribute  of  the  Deity.  It  sheds  a  luminous  glory  over 
die  perfections  of  the  Godhead.  And  this  goodness  or  love  is 
impartial  and  uhioenaL  It  does  not  arbitraruy  distinguish  some 
from  others.  It  has  no  &vourites  except  those  who  are  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  It  shines  tnrough  all  nature.  It 
embraces  and  blesses  the  whole  creation."  From  the  considera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  which  distinguishes  the  General  from  the 
Pavticular  Baptists,  our  author  proceeds  to  notice  the  discrimi- 
nating d(^;ma  of  Anti-Paedobaptism,  in  which  both  sects  of  Bap- 
tists are  agreed,  and  which  forms  their  essential  point  of  contro^ 
versy  with  other  professors  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  Baptism 
of  Adult  Persons,  by  Immersion,  whicL  he  says,  ^^  though  of 
inferior  moment  to  the  one  described,  should,  however,  be  duly 
regarded.  •  The  immersion  of  the  body  [in  baptism]  is  warranted 
by  the  signification  of  the  original  terms,  the  expressiveness  of 
the  mode,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages.  The  origin  of 
baptism,  thus  scnpturally  administered,  is  noble,  the  means 
solemn,  the  influence  permanent  and  benefidaL"  He  adds — 
'^  It  is  lamentable  that  the  controversy  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  valuable  institution  has  occasioned  much  ill-temper.  But 
the  want  of  candour  is  the  want  of  self-knowledge.  Never  let 
<Ufference  as  to  articles  of  fiuth  prevent  the  exercise  of  charity. 
Thus  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  moderation, 
gentleness  and  peace." 

About  the  same  time  he  also  drew  up  another  tract,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  <  An  Address  to  Young  People,  on 
^e  Necessity  and  Importance  of  Religion.' 

The  ministerial  labours  qf  Mr  Evans  were  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively confined  to  his  own  immediate  denomination.  For 
fourteen  successive  winters,  fi^m  1795  to  1800,  he  engaged  with 
his  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  and  various 
other  ministers,  in  preaching  a  weekly  lecture  on  practical  sub* 
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jedt,  at  llie  meedng^faoiNe  at  Saltans  HaU.  Durii^  aevcnl 
years  also  lie  had  a  penaanent  engagement  aa  aftenMeoHpreadba 
at  the  Presbyterian  chwel  in  Leauier  lane^  Hdbom. 

In  the  beginaiiig  of  the  year  1796  Mr  Evans  pubUshed  «  A 
Sketch  of  the  DenominatioiM  of  the  Oiristian  WorW  whkk  ob- 
tained a  very  eztenBive  circulation,  and  proomed  the  maAar  no 
small  portion  of  litorary  notoriety.  He  seems  to  have  conrideied 
his  saDJect  in  mneh  the  same  point  of  view  witk  WoUseton, 
aadior  of  <  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,'  who  beuog-  in 
oona^any  with  a  person  who  loudly  contended  for  imifimni^  of 
opimon»  asked  hun  how  many  dimrent  sects  he  siqipoaed  there 
might  be  in  the  world?  and  when  the  professor  of  orUMNSozy  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  at  least  one  hundredy  WoUaston  renaiked 
that  nine^-nine  chances  to  one  existed  i^ainst  his  beiii^  in  the 
right  Mr  Evans's  tract,  we  are  infivmed,  owed  its  origin  to  an 
evening's  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who^  though  ignorant  of 
the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  opinion  existing  nwu^'y  Chris- 
tians,  yet  expressed  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  the  samtion  of 
those  whoae  notions  differed  from  lus  own.  To  enlighten  the 
aeal  of  this  advocate  for  infidlibilitv,  Mr  Evans  enterad  into  a 
detail  of  the  existing  differNioes  of  rel%ious  opinicm  in  theworid; 
and  at  the  request  of  a  friend  who  was  present,  he  immediatdy 
wrote  down  the  substance  of  his  observations,  which,  in  allusion 
^to  the  circumstance  in  which  thev  originated,  he  entitled  ^  iive 
Minutes'  Advice  to  an  Uncharitable  Oiristian.' 

He  experienced  some  diiSculty  in  getting  the  piece  published; 
but  at  length  he  sold  the  copy-right  for  10^  to  the  late  Mr 
Crosby.  The  rapid  sale'  of  the  first  iiqiression  led  to  a  second 
edition  in  July  1795;  and,  previously  to  the  death  of  the  audior, 
it  passed  through  fifteen  editions,  was  translated  into  Wdsh  and 
various  continental  languages,  and  was  several  times  reprinted  in 
the  American  United  States. — ^In  his  dedication  of  the  fourtenth 
edition,  to  his  friend  Lord  Erskine,  Mr  Evans,  after  noticing  die 
extensive  circulation  of  his  work,  thus  adverts  to  the  impartiality 
by  which  it  is  so  singularly  distbguished,  and  to  the  inconskkr- 
able  sum  fi>r  which  he  parted  with  the  copy-rieht  *'  Its  inqiar- 
tiality  has  been  the  basis  of  its  popularity.  T%at  it  is  aUvKether 
free  from  religious  bias  the  author  does  not  aver;  but  he  has 
striven  to  divest  himself  of  prepossession.  Hie  zealot  ham  oom- 
plaiiied,  that  in  the  perusal  of^the  dietch  the  opinions  of  Ae 
writer  cannot  be  developed.  This  is  a  flatterins^  though  invo- 
luntary testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  '^^re  vanity,  my 
lord,  the  object  of  the  writer,  it  would  have  been  satiated :  iMit  a 
philosophy  inferior  to  that  of  his  divine  Master  would  have  taught 
him  to  suppress  so  ignoble  a  passion  when  desirous  of  infbnn- 
ing  and  improving  mankind.      Were  filthy  lua^  the  end  in 
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mWy  tben  indeed  he  baa  been  diaappoixited.  Unfortanately  the 
author  sold  the  oopy-wht  <tf  llie  <  SOEeteh'  for  10/.;  but  his 
friends  have  adnimistered  to  him  a  negative  oonsolatioii,  by  re- 
funding him  that  a  similar  snm  was  paid  for  the  oopy-rigntof 
'  Watts's  Hymns,'  as  well  as  for  that  gigantic  production  of  hu- 
man genius,  <  Paradise  Lost  P  " 

There  seems  notwithstanding  to  be  a  little  exuberance  of  vanity 
in  Mr  Evans's  lamentation  over  the  smallness  of  his  profits  as  an 
author.  His  work  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  snilling  pam- 
phlet; and  according  to  his  own  statement,  the  composition  was  the 
labour  of  a  single  evening: — admitting  tiien  that  seven  evenings 
more  were  consumed  in  correcting  the  oudines  of  his  production 
and  preparing  it  for  tiie  press,  the  remuneration  which  he  obtained 
will  scarcely  DC  deemea  inadequate  to  tiie  time  and  labour  ex- 
pended. Besides  it  should  be  considered  that  he  derived  a  large 
portion  of  printable  feme  from  tiie  circulation  of  this  tract,*  which 
siust  have  enabled  him  to  make  his  own  terms  witii  his  publisher 
forihe  improvements  introduced  into  tiie  second  and  suDsequent 
editions.  He  also  produced  a  ^  Seouel'  to  tiie  <  Sketch  of  the 
Denominations  of  tiie  Christian  World,'  consisting  of  extracts 
firom  eminent  writers,  recommending  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
conciliation ;  and  tiiis  tract  likewise  passea  through  numerous 
editions. 

In  August  1795  Mr  Evans  married  Mary,  one  of  tiie  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  John  Widhe^  a  General  Baptist  minister  at  Mai&tone 
in  Kent,  who  had  been  tiie  friend  and  assodate  of  Foster  and 
Lardner,  tiie  former  of  whom  was  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated 
preachers,  and  the  latter  perhaps  tiie  most  learned  theological 
writer  among  the  dissenters  during  tiie  last  century.  Shortiy 
after  his  marriage  he  opened  a  seminary  for  tiie  instruction  of 
youth,  which  he  conducted  for  some  time  at  Hoxton,  and  afber* 
wards  at  Islington,  where  he  continued  it  till  1825,  when  he  ulti- 
mately  relinquished  it 

Thus  settled  in  tiie  metropolis  as,  a  religious  teacher  and  in^ 
atructor  of  youth,  his  time  was  sedulously  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  double  profession ;  and  his  pen  was  occasionally  employed 
in  various  literary  imdertakings,  in  which  he  was  invited  to  en- 
gage in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had  aready  acquired. 

About  the  year  1815  his  health  became  seriously  deranged,  and 
s}rmptoms  of  a  complaint  occurred,  which,  in  spite  of  memcal  aid, 
terminated  in  a  few  years  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex** 
tremities.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  incapable  of 
spontaneous  locomotion ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  m^chani- 

*  The  first  fourteen  editions  of  the  *  Sketch'  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  100,000  copies. 
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cal  contrivance,  (inventedby  Sir  Joseph  Banbs),aiid  tke  i 
of  his  sons,  that  he  passed  as  occasion  required  from  his  chandler  to 
his  study,  or  from  nis  carriage  to  the  pulpit,  where  in  spite  of  his 
infirmity,  he  continued  ahnost  to  the  last  to  perform  his  ministerial 
duties.  This  afflictive  malady  confining  him  almost  intirdy  to  the 
bosom  of  his  familv,  materially  interrupted  that  active  personal 
intercourse  which  ne  had  been  accustomed  to  maintaiw  with  his 
various  friends.  It  however  enabled,  or  rather  compelled  Um  to 
sipply  with  increased  ardour  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  cnkiva- 
tion  of  those  friendships  which  from  tue  distant  residence  of  die 
parties,  many  of  them  beyond  the  Atlantie,  admitted  dnly  of 
epistolary  intercourse. 

In  September  1819  he  received  a  flattering  testimony  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  whidi  Us  talents  and  character  had  exdted  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  presentation  of  the  diplmna  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  frt>m  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island.  Scarcely 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  after  the  period  just  mentioned,  when 
he  was  visited  with  one  of  the  heaviest  afflictions  incident  to  human 
nature.  His  third  son,  Caleb  Evans,  after  completing  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Edinbui^h,  became  an  effident  coai^utor  of 
his  father  in  the  instruction  of  youtii,  and  also  devoted  himself  to 
tiie  ecclesiastical  office  among  tiie  General  Bi^tistB.  Bolii  as  a 
preacher  and  a  tutor,  he  displayed  so  mudi  ability  as  justified  his 
mends  in  tiieir  sanguine  expectations  tiiat  he  would  prove  a 
brilliant  ornament  ofthe  profession  he  had  adopted ;  and  the  fond 
inu^ination  of  the  parent  pointed  to  him  as  his  probable  snoeesser 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  soiooL  But  the  hopes  of  his  &milv  and 
friends  were  frustrated  by  his  deatii,  which  took  place  December  6, 
1820,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  mysterious  nature  of  his 
complaint,  and  the  sudden  and  fatal  termination  of  his  sufferinffs, 
rendered  a  surgical  examination  desirable ;  from  which  it  was  dus- 
covered  that  a  kidney-bean  swallowed  probably  by  accident,  had 
caused  an  obstruction  of  the  intestines,  whence  proceeded  inflam- 
mation and  mortification.  The  spirit  6f  the  parent  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  deeply  wounded:  the  hopes  whidh  Christianity  authorises 
alone  supported  him;  and,  on  resuming  his  duties  as  a  minister,  he 
delivered  an  affecting  discoumo  on  resignation,  which  was  lisfeened 
to  witii  painful  interest 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  tiiough  tiie  regular  disehai^  of  his 
pastoral  functions  might  have  prevented  his  friends  from  inferring 
any  alarming  decline  of  his  bodily  strength,  yet  closer  observers 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  fragile  earistence  depended  on  the 
unremitting  attentions  of  those  around  him,  and  tiiathis  debilitated 
frame  must  inevitably  give  way  on  any  material  accession  of  in- 
disposition. On  Christmas  day  1826,  he  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  cheerfulness  in  the  society  of  a  few  cherished 
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relatives  and  firiends";  and  on  the  Sunday  which  dosed  that  year, 
he  preached  with  more  than  h|8  usual  aninuition.  But  the  next 
dayiq[>pearedsymptomsof  a  severe  cold,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  the  irritation  of  the  disease  insensibly  exhausted  the  vital 

Sowers,  till  his  feeble  £rame  giving  way,  he  tranquilly  expired, 
anuory  25,  1827. 

^  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  1st  of  February  following,  when 
his  remains  were  attended  from  his  house  to  the  place  of  interment 
by  a  numerous  train  of  relatives  and  acquaintance,  together  with 
the  children  of  a  school  under  ike  patronage  of  Dr  Evans's  con- 
snregation.  -An  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev* 
James  Gilchrist,  who  also  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday  to  a  crowdea  and  deeply  attentive  audience. 

Dr  Evans  occupied  various  important  stations  as  a  membicr  of 
the  particular  sect  of  dissenters  to  which  he  belonged  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  tke  General  BaptistB,  at  Worship  street,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  termed  the  ^^  General  Assembly."  He  was  likewise 
for  some  time  tutor  of  the  Institution  supported  by  that  denominar 
tion  of  christians  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry : 
and  for  many  years  before  his  decease  he  acted  as  a  member  of  tne 
General  Baptist  Committee.  When  he  was  requested  to  take  a 
share  in  a  course  of  Lectures  suggested  by  that  Committee,^  the 
sense  of  his  corporeal  debility  almost  deterred  him  from  the  task : 
but  his  enthusiasm  being  soon  roused,  no  lengthened  persuasion 
was  requisite ;  and  the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  he  fulfilled 
the  duty  assigned  to  him  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers. 

Besides  the  *  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  Christians,'  Dr 
Evans  was  the  author  of  numerous  publications,  consisting  chiefly 
of  single  sermons,  theolo^cal  tracts,  and  topographical  compihir 
tions,  all  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  christian  duurity  and  liberality  of 
sentiment,  which  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  ufe  to  inculcate  on 
ail  occasions.    He  also  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical 

I'ournals,  and  particularly  to  the  ^  Monthly  Repository,'  in  which 
ie  inserted  some  articles  on  the  recently  printed  work  of  Milton, 
on  ^Christian  Doctrine;'  and  for  the  ^  Christian  Moderator'  he 
furnished  a  series  of  biographical  memoirs  of  several  leading 
deceased  Arian  Ministers. 

The  personal  and  professional  character  of  Dr  Evans  are  thus 
delineated,  i^parently  by  a  near  relative,  in  the  periodical  work  to 
which  we  are  mdebted  for  many  of  the  &cts  contained  in  iixe  pre- 
ceding memoir. 

^^  Few  words  may  suffice  to  describe  Dr  Evans's  theological 
sentiments.  As  a  Baptist,  he  maintained  the  essentially  personal 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment 
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and  tndividiial  oonvictioB  in  matters  of  religion.  As  a  Gemnd 
Beptisty  he  warmly  advocated  the  anlimited,  ^  mipvrehased 
goodness  of  God  Resting  on  these  two  great  prineqileS)  he 
seldom  wandered  into  controversial  discussion  upon  topics  less 
immediately  ocmnected  with  praeticd  religion :  for  he  considered 
real  religion  as  depending  on  what  we  do  rather  dian  on  what  we 
think.  In  his  estimation  the  greatest  heresy  was  a  widted  life* 
But  he  was  not  without  his  opmions  on  the  various  sabordtnate 
tejncs  that  divide  Christians,  nor  was  he  backward,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, to  declare  and  maintain  them,  as  his  sermcm  entitled  *  The 
Christian  Minister's  Retrospect,'  and  his  ^  Letter  to  Dr  Hawker,' 
testify.  A  firm  believer  in  the  personal  unity  and  paternal 
character  of  God,  he  claimed  the  appeUation  of  Unitarian  in  iti 
wider,  and,  as  he  contended,  only  correct  application.  On  the 
person  of  Christ,  though  he  never  attained,  nor  perhaps  desired  to 
attain,  that  confidence  professed  by  many,  he  never  iqopears  to 
have  seen  reason  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
existenee.  Of  Universal  Restoration,  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
it  was  what  every  good  man  must  wish  to  be  true,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  it  wanted  Uiat  conclusiveness  of  scriptural  evidence  wkidi 
could  justify  a  fiill  conviction  of  its  trutli.  To  the  theory  of 
philosophical  necessity  he  was  no  friend. 

*^  The  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ever  found 
Dr  Evans  a  firm  and  consistent  advocate.  In  the  pii]|Mt  his  diief 
characteristics  were  animation  and  simplicity.  His  melodious 
voice  and  easy  delivery,  joined  to  an  extraordmary  fluency  of  ex- 
temporaneous composition,  eminently  qualified  him  for  pulpit 
eloquence. 

^^  The  constant  affection  with  which  Dr  Evans  discharged  the 
several  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  can  never  be  efiaoed  from 
the  recoUection  of  those  to  whom  he  bore  those  endearing  rela- 
tions. The  benevolence  and  charity  he  so  earnestly  inculcated 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  fiilly  exemplified  in  his  own 
life,  and  few  nave  \eh  a  more  widely  extended  circle  of  sorrowing 
friends,  among  whom  were  many  who  held  the  most  opposite 
theological  sentiments.  Notwithstanding  his  dose  connexion 
with  a  religious  denomination,  small  in  its  number,  and  differing 
in  many  particulars  from  their  fellow  christians,  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  party,  the  odium  theologicum^  found  no  place  in  his  heart : 
and  though  a  minister,  he  had  nothing  of  the  priest  about  him ; 
and  his  exhaustless  fiind  of  general  mformation  and  anecdote 
enabled  him  largely  to  contribute  to  those  delights  of  intellectual 
intercourse  which  his  cheerful  temperament  and  social  dispositi^m 
eminently  qualified  him  to  enjoy. 

^^  His  general  character  exhibited  a  rare  assembhige  of  the 
nobler  qualities  that  adorn  humanity.     His  piety  was  without  a 
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tinge  of  faigotryv  hk  charity  without  theshadow  of 
He  was  m^y^  ffenerous,  and  frank ;  and  in  hun  the  elements 
were  mingled  so  happily,  that  they  ocmstitated  in'their  combinar 
tion  a  b^utiful  symmetry  and  ocnosisteiicy  of  character.  His 
amiable  yirtaes  indeed  can  be  folly  and  adequately  appreciated  by 
those  alone  who  were  miited  to  him  by  the  ties  of  conjugal  and 
filial  affection :  and  with  them  the  unayailing  tear  can  only  be 
dried  by  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  reunion  in  tiiat  immortal  state 
where  the  wise  and  good  of  eyery  affe  and  dime  shall  be  as- 
sembled, and  death  and  separation  be  known  no  more."  * 
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CLAUDE  DENIS  RAFFENEL. 


^  Dans  la  premie  jennesse,  au  moment  oh  le  ccevr  recent  dea  fanprea- 
aions  vivea,  la  plupart  dea  Europ^em  Btudieuz,  oiibliant  pmque  lair  paya^ 
ont  rimagination  occup^  da  I'anc&enne  Room,  el  flurtoiH  da  la  Gf^ce,  doot 
Rome  •dnura  le  gfanie,  de  oetta  Qrhot  fariOuite  qui  amnnit  Undowa  mydiXk, 
0t  peat-6tre  tu-deaaiia  de  Rome  mtee.  Ainai  a'eipiiqiia  I'eptaanaia— n  qui 
a'eat  propag^  sa  aeul  bruit  dea  deatinte  lumwdlea  dont  lea  enlana  da  TAt- 
tique,  de  f'Aigolide,  et  de  la  Theaaalie  avaient  accueill^  reapdraaee.  Da 
devalent  eux-mdmea  leura  plus  noblea  inapiratioiiB  au  aouvemr  de  leora 
anc^trea  qu'ila  avaient  tronvfe  inseparable  dea  traditions  littdrairaa,  an  milien 
dea  6colea,  dana  TAUemagne  aavante,  dana  ing^menae  Itafie,  dana  la  gte^ 
nnae  ¥Tuio^.**^I>e P Iniervenikn  dei  Pevpiet  m  Fk9€Wf4»lm  Orhe  Stmd 
par  SimamB.'^Retme  EacyekpOi^,  Mwn  1827* 

Among  the  natives  of  Weatem  Europe,  whose  heroism  has  been 
excited  by  the  struggles  of  the  modem  Gredcs  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans,  M.  RAFVXNEI9  a  young 
Frenchman  of  considerable  talents  and  acquirements,  deserves  to 
be  commemorated.  His  history  is  rendered  remarkable  not  only 
by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty  wfaidi  in- 
duced hmi  at  one  time  to  explore  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  sub- 
sequently to  become  a  volunteer  in  tlie  cause  of  liberty,  but  also 
b^  his  literary  eJBTorts,  which  were  principally  directed  to  the' elu- 
cidation of  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  Greece. 

Claude  Denis  Raffenel  was  born  about  the  year  1797,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  and  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  naval 
service,  who  became  ccmunandant  at  La  Rochelle.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  he  was  placed  for 
instruction,  in  1816,  in  a  commercial  house,  on  leaving  which  be 
engsjg^ed  in  some  adventurous  speculations  in  the  Levant  seas. 
An  irresistible  inclination  led  him  to  seek  for  that  kno^edge 
which  can  only  be  attained  in  the  course  of  distant  and  dangerous 
voyages;  and  being  also  inspired  with  a  taste  for  literary  and 
scientific  researches.  Ids  commercial  enterprises  were  so  reffulated 
as  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  objects.  He  had 
already  visited  vanous  eastern  countries,  when  hf^pening  to  be 
in  the  colony  of  Senegal  at  the  period  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
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Medl]8l^  (whose  teniUe  catastaroplie  served  as  the  ^und-work 
of  the  impressiye  description  of  the  horrors  of  ftmiiie  in  Lord 
Byron's  Don  Juan,)  he.  was  so  tftrongly  inipressed  by  the  erent, 
that  he  resolyed  to  engage  in  the  most  aiwaitiirous  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  ui^own  r^oos;  and  in  fac^  to  a  certsm 
cxt^it,  he  carried  his  design  into  execution,  having  passed  serenl 
months  in  a  hut  erected  in  theprecinctB  of  a  forest,  where  he  was 
aeized  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  and  was  near  losing  his  Itfe. 
The  curious  detaus  which  he  afterwards  gave  his  fiiea£  relative 
to  this  part  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  afford  cause  for  regretting 
that  he  did  not,  as  he  proposed,  draw  up  a  narrative  of  his  adven* 
tures  and  observations  for  the  press. 

Afterwards  attadied  to  one  of  the  French  consulates,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  Raffend  witnessed  the  first  revolutionary 
movements  among^the  Greeks,  and  he  vowed  to  devote  all  his 
talents  to  their  cause.  He  founded  at  &nynia,  under  the  title  of 
*  L'Observatenr  Oriental,^  a  journal  written  in  French,  and 
whidb  he  wished  to  consecrate  to  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Franks,  deeplv  cou^romised  by  the  oonseauences  (^  the  in- 
surrection. But  ne  was  unable  to  carry  on  me  publication  by 
means  of  his  own  resources  alone ;  and  he  diose  rather  to  abandon 
it  altogether  than  to  accept  the  assistance  of  persons  whose 
feelings  and  sentiments  were  different  from  his  own. 

Haying  Aea  removed  into  the  Morea,  he  became  in  aome 
measure  ei^^ed  in  the  events  which  signalised  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Hellenic  revolution.  Ill  h^th,  however,  obliged 
nim  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly 
recq^on  from  general  La  Fayette,  who  employed  him  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  grandsons ;  and  whiie  thus  occupied, 
he  dedicated  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which  first 
exdtedan  interest  in  France  in  &vour  of  that  holy  cause,  to  which 
the  author  himself  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  generous 
martyrs.*     He  was  about  to  put  the  finishing  strokes  to  some  of 

*  Thk  prodoctioii  is  intided  '  A  Gomptote  Histoiy  of  the  Events  in  Oraeoe, 
firom  the  first  Oommotknis  to  the  present  Day/  the  first  volmne  of  which 
nypeared  in  1822.  M.  Sismcndi,  in  the  psper  referred  to  at  the  begimiiiig  of 
this  srtide,  says — "  EvervthiDg  ooncenung  the  Greeks  was  now  read  with 
avidity ;  and  narratives  ana  memoirs  maltiphed  apace.  About  this  time  may 
be  distinguished  those  of  M.  Rayband,  preceded  by  a  good  introdaction  by 
M.  RablM  i  and  soon  siter  appeared  '  Le  Vrai  Systems  de  I'Eorope  relative- 
mentikhtOTtee/hyM.  dePradt.  About  the  middle  of  1826  the  jownak 
began  to  give  re^ohur  notices  of  the  '  Biography  of  the  HeUenes/  a  periodical 
coUection  in  which  may  be  particukrly  remarked  a  memoir  of  Botnris,  the 
Leonidas  of  modem  Greece.  In  giving  an  account  of  a  *  R6aam€  de  I'His* 
toire  de  la  lUg^tiferation  de  la  Grace/  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  work  of  M .  Pouqueville^  nor  with  the  '  Histoire  des  Ev^n^mens  de  la 
Gihco,'  by  M.  Raronel,  a  journalist  mentions  the  avidity  displayed  by  the 
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bis  Other  writings,  when,  in  1826,  he  determined  to  embaxlc,  in 
order  to  cany  arms  under  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  raised  by  a 
Frenchman,  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  then-commanded  a  disciplined 
cohort,  the  Tacticos.*  Being  received  with  high  distinction  by 
that  chie^  Raffenel,  with  the  simple  title  of  volunteer,  gloried  in 
£he  preset  of  sharWthe  perils  of  that  valiant  people,  whom  he 
had  previously  served  with  his  pen.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Athens  with  Fabvier,  and  in  the  attack  of  that  fortress  his 
head  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball  January  27^  1827. 

To  tibe  becoming  sorrow,  with  which  his  loss  must  inspire  the 
friends  of  the .  Greeks,  will  be  added  the  iust  and  sincere  r^ret  of 
the  lovers  of  literature.  Raffenel  certainly  wanted  leisure  steadily 
to  apply  himself  to  those  branches  of  study  which  he  wished  to 
cultivate  with  advantage ;  but  the  flexibility  of  his  imagination, 
which  was  evidently  prejudicial  to  the  general  developement  of 
his  fEunilties,  would,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  have  become  an  acqui- 
sition to  his  mental  endowments.  EQs  elocution  was  free,  per- 
suasive, and  even  seducing.  He  had  great  spirit,  and  the 
eenerous  sentiments  displayed  throughout  ml  Ids  writings  evince 
uiat,  had  he  survived,  France  would  hereafter  have  found  a  worthy 
defender  of  her  liberties  in  the  young  and  unfortunate  dnmpion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks. 

French  for  works  relating  to  that  country.  Subeequentlyv  obeenring  that 
Philhellenic  Associations  were  forming  in  a  great  number  of  cities,  he  adds 
he  could  not  snare  space  in  his  columns  to  announce  the  panqihlets,  the 
verses,  and  the  books,  published  in  honour  of  the  Hellenes,  or  sold  for  their 
advantage.'' — Rev.  Encycl.  v.  zzziii.  p.  661. 

*  **  By  information  from  the  Ionian  isles,  it  appears  that  all  letters  re- 
ceived from  Naoplion  speak  of  the  seal  and  devotion  of  the  French  warriora 
attached  to  the  cause  of  tHe  Oreeks,  and  relate  that  one  of  them,  the  brave 
Colonel  Fabvier,  has  with  a  great  deal  of  solemnitv  been  apj^nted  to  the 
office  of  Syntagmatarch.  This  warrior,  distinguishea  for  his  military  talents, 
his  indisposition  for  intrigue,  his  simide  habits,  and  his  entire  disinterested- 
ness, thus  aqpresaes  himself  in  a  prodamation,  addressed  to  the  inhatntaats 
of  Salamis,  Tnebes  and  Athens :  '  In  taking  upon  myself  the  oiganiiation  of 
the  army,  I  accept  neither  rank  nor  emoluments :  when  Oreece  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  officers  c^nble  of  directins  her  defenders,  I  shall  return  home  :  my 
only  desire  is  to  bear  with  me  the  love  of  the  Greeks  happy  and  free.' — Ar- 
rivmg  in  Attica,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  Colonel  Fabvier 
emploved  himself  in  organizing  a  new  regiment,  composed  of  Diacrians  and 
Marathonians,  and  which  became  a  sort  of  military  school.  At  Gastouni  a 
corps  has  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Neapolitan  general  Roearoli. 
It  is  to  these  efforts  for  regulating  the  ex^tions  of  the  rivals  of  Botnris  and 
Nioetas,  and  renderinf^  tl^  as  firm  on  the  plab  as  they  are  formidable 
amidst  their  rocks ; — ^it  is  to  these  labours  of  certun  fordgners,  that  the 
Oreek  Committee  has  made  the  following  •allusion,  in  a  new  '  Appel  anx 
Cceurs  g^touz  :'  '  Des  essais  de  tactique,  secours  exniatoire  envoy6 
d'Europe,  ont  puissamment  vAk  le  courage  des  Grto.'"— -Afbi,  p.  663. 
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CATALOGUE   OF  THE  WORKS   OF  C.  O.  RAFFENEL. 

1.  Hifttoire  des  Grecs  Modernes,  depois  la  Prise  de  Constantinople 
par  Mahomet  II.  ju8<|u*^  ce  Jour.    Paris  1824.  12mo. 

2.  Resnm^  del'Histoirede. la  Perse,  depuis  FOrigine  de  I'Empire 
des  Perses  jusqu'4  ce  Jour.    Paris  1825.  18mo. 

3.  Histotre  complete  des  £v6n^mens  de  la  Gr^ce,  depuis  les  pre- 
.  mitres  Troubles  jusqu*iL  ce  Jour.     2™*  edit.  1825,  3  vols.  8to.  with 

a  Chart  and  Portraits.  The  first  Tolume  appeared  in  1822,  and  the 
second  in  1 824 ;  and  in  the  new  impression  thcfre  are  some  alterations 
and  corrections. 

4.  Resume  de  THistoire  du  Bas-Empire^  1826.  18mo.* 

*  Dictionnaire  Historiqoe,  oa   Biographie   Unirenelle  Classiqne,   par 
M.  le  Gen.  Beauyais,  &c.  pp.  2500—1. 
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JOHN  JONES,  LL.D. 


This  accomplished  sdiolar  and  Tolumiiious  writer  was  a  natire 
of  the  parish  of  Landineate,  near  LlandoTiery,  in  the  oonnty  of 
Carmarthen,  South  Wales.  His  &ther  was  a  respectable  fiirmer; 
and  the  son  had  been  destined  for  agricultural  pursuits,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  neither  taste  nor  inclination  for  sacfa 
occupations.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  evinced  an  extra- 
4>rdinary  predilection  for  books.  It  was  his  fireqnent  practice, 
immediately  after  break£E»t,  to  disappear  from  the  fianiiy  circle, 
and  retire  to  the  banks  of  a  secluded  rivulet,  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  there  pursue  his  studies  till  hunger  compelled  him 
to  return  home.  His  memory  was  at  this  time  remarkable  for  its 
stren^  and  tenacity. 

His  &ther  finding  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  drudgery  of  the  fivm,  resolved  to  educate  him  for 
the  Christian  ministrv^  With  this  view  he  procured  for  him  the 
best  instruction  in  tne  elements  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages which  he  could  obtain  in  the  country  schools  of  the 
nei^bourhood.  He  made  tiie  most  of  tiiese  slender  advantages ; 
and  he  imbibed,  with  the  knowledge  he  acquired,  an  araent 
desire  to  become  a  proficient  in  da^ical  leaminfir.  About  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  CoUege  Grammar 
School  at  Brecon,  one  of  the  first  classical  seminaries  in  the  prin- 
cipalitjr,  always  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  cleigyman  of  the 
established  church ;  and  then  imder  tKe  care  of  the  Rev.  William 
Griffiths.  Here  he  had  remained  tiuree  years,  when  the  death  of 
his  fatiier,  in  1783,  obliged  him  to  return  home. 

About  this  period,  nis  neighbour  and  relation,  Mr  David 
Jones,  afterwards  the  colleague  of  Dr  Priestiey,  and  known  in 
the  controversy  with  Dr  Horsley  as  the  **  Welsh  Freeholder,'* 
was  a  student  ^t  the  New  CoUeg^e,  Hackney.  Through  his  re- 
commendation, the  managers  of  that  institution  admitted  Mr 
John  Jones  a  student  on  the  foundation.  Here  he  soon  acauired 
tiie  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  learned  Dr  Abraham  Rees, 
who  then  held  tiie  office  of  resident  tutor.  He  remained  at 
Hackney  six  years,  enjoying,  among  otiier  advantages,  the  en- 
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viable  privilege  of  the  classical  instruction  oi  the  celebrated 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  with  whom  he  was  a  &vourite  pupil. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  death  of  Mr  Tliomas  Lloyd  having 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  classical  and  mathematical  tutor 
in  the  Welsh  academy,  then  stationed  at  Swansea,  Mr  Jones  wss 
appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  be  his  successor.  After 
he  had  held  this  office  about  three  years,  some  unhappy  differ- 
ences arose  between  him  and  his  colleague,  the  late  Kev.  W. 
Howell,  in  which  the  students  rashly  embarked  as  partizans. 
The  Board,  finding  that  there  remained  no  prospect  of  an  amica^ 
ble  adjustment  of  the  disputes,  and  not  wishing  to  side  with 
either  part^  in  a  matter  which  was  entirely  personal,  adopted 
the  resolution  of  dismissing  both  tutors,  and  removing  the  insti- 
tution to  Carmarthen.  On  quitting  Swansea,  Mr  Jones  settled 
at  Plymouth  Dock,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  congregation 
in  that  place.  He  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
.  tlon  at  Hali&x,  in  Yorkshire.  Here  he  resided  for  three  years, 
joining  to  his  ministerial  labours  the  instruction  of  youth,  an 
employment  for  which  he  was  singularly  well  qualified  by  his 
hign  classical  attainments,  and  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind. 
From  .Halifax  he  removed  his  residence  to  London,  where  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  in  London,  he  married  the  only 
daufi^hter  of  his  firiend  and  former  tutor,  .Dr  Rees.  This  lady 
die<^  without  issue,  in  the  year  1815. '  In  1817  he  married 
Anna,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  George  Dyer,  Esq.  of 
Sawbridgewortn,  in  Hertfordshire,  who,  with  two  children,  sur- 
vives him. 

After  his  removal  to  the  metropolis  he  occasionally  preached 
for  his  brethren,  but  never  had  tne  charge  of  a  couCTegation. 
Under  some  momentary  feeling  of  disgust,  which  he  never 
explained  to  his  friends,  he  destroyed  all  his  manuscript  sermons, 
and  from  this  time  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit.  He  still  however  adhered  to  his  profession ;  was  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  Presbyterian  body  of  London  Dissenting  Ministers, 
and  for  some  years  one  of  the  clerical  trustees  of  the  estates  and 
endowments  of  Dr  Daniel  Williams.  A  few  years,  ago  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  diploma 
of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and,  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.* 

Dr  Jones  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Coram  street,  Russel 
square,  London,  on  the  10th  of  January  1827 ;  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  parish  in 

•  Monthly  Repository,  N.  S.  vol.  1,  pp.  293—294.   . 
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trovenjr,  in' whidi  he  advanoed  an  opinion  that,  to  say  tlie4ttit 
of  it,  was  altogether  novel. 

Dr  Jones  attained  oontideraUe  distinction  as  a  erammariaa 
and  philologist,  and  his  woiks  relating  to  the  dassicJ  lang^uages 
are  numerous.  In  18M  he  publidoied  a  '  Greek  Gianunar,'  on 
an  impnnred  {dan^  which  passed  through  several  editions.  The 
yeas  previous  to  his  death  lie  re-modeUed  and  nearly  re-wrote  the 
work,  and  published  it  und^  the  tide  of  <  Etymologia  Gnsca,  or 
a  Grammar  of  tiie  Greek  Language,  &c.'  In  1812,  he  puUidied 
*  A  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  a  simple  yet  philosqphical 

E'ndple,  for  tiie  Use  of  Schools ;'  and  die  next  year  appeared 
*  Short  Latin  Grammar,'  which  was  reprinted  in  1816.  The 
Vocabulary  he  afterwards  gread^r  unproved  and  republished  in 
1825,  under  die  tide  of  <  Analogise  Latinae,  or  a  Developement 
of  those  Analogies  by  which  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  Latin  are 
derived  from  each  otb&r.' 

But  Dr  Jones's  great  work  on  langui^  to  whidi  he' had 
devoted  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  active  life,  and  die 
best  ene^es  of  his  mind,  was  his  *  Greekand  English  Lexiccm,' 
which  appeared  in  1828.  The  success  with  whk£  this  effort  il 
his  literary  industry  was  attended  equalled  his  most  sanguine 
wishes ;  a  large  impression  of  die  work  having  been  rapidly  sold. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  treatise  of  such  a  nature  could 
be  sent  fordi  wholly  free  firom  defects,  or  that  the  author,  what- 
ever might  be  his  learning  and  critical  skill,  should  be  able  in 
every  instance  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  sdiolars  in  .his  deriva- 
tions and  explanations.  But  though  die  work  may  be  Uable  to 
some  occasiooal  ohjections,  die  auuior  has  upon  tne  whole  exe- 
cuted his  undertakmg  in  a  manner  extremely  creditable  to  his 
industry,  his  erudition,  his  taste,  and  critical  acumen.  He  has 
been  rewarded  by  die  approving  verdict  <tf  some  of  the  first 
sdiokrs  and  critics  of  die  age,  and,  among  odiers,  by  the  late 
Dr  Samuel  P&rr. 

When  die  impression  of  this  dictionary  was  nearly  sold,  Dr 
Jones  printed  anodier,  on  a  smaller  scale,  designed  for  a  different 
dass  of  persons.  This  he  called  '  The  Tyro's  Greek  and  Knglish 
Lexicon,'  which  is  said  to  be  a  very  useM  publication.  He  had 
intended  to  revise  the  first  Lexicon,  and  to  republish  it  at  some 
future  period,  widi  all  die  improvement  which  further  researches 
and  a  more  mature  consideration  could  impart  to  it  He,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  miule  very  litde  progress  in 
the  revision,  and  the  author's  copy  remained  nearly  m  toe  same 
state  in  which  it  was  printed. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  larger  Greek  Lexicon, 
some  severe  animadversions  which  were  inserted  in  a  critical 
journal  drew  from  Dr  Jones  an  indignant  and  triumphant  reply, 
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in  a  pamphlet  which  he  intided  *  An  answer  to  a  Pseudo  Criti- 
eism  of  the  Crreek- English  Lexicon,  which  appeared  in  the 
Second  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review; '  a  criticism  which 
he  ascribes  to  *^  Mr  John  Walker,  late  Fellow  of  DubUn  Col- 
lege,'' and  characterizes  as  a  malignant  personal  attacL 

In  1826  Dr  Jones  published  ^  An  Exposure  of  the  Haiiiil- 
tonian  System  of  teaching  Languages,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Auliior  of  an  Article  recommencung  that  System  in  No.  87  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.'  The  quackery  of  Mr  Hamilton's  pre- 
tensions is  well  pointed  out  in  tnis  tract,  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  borrowea  from  the  letter-writer  the  leading  idea  of  his 
System.*  The  severity  of  the  criticism,  indeed,  so  highly  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  the  learned  linguist,  that  he  prosecuted 
Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  the^  publishers  of  the  ^  Exposure,'  with 
a  view  to  oDtain  damages  for  the  depreciation  of  his  System  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public ;  but  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  fiivour  of 
the  defendants. 

Dr  Jones's  last  work  was  intitled  *  An  Explanation  of  the 
Greek  Article,  in  three  Parts*  1.  Analysis  and  Refutation  of 
Dr  Middleton's  Theory.  2.  An  Anal^is  of  Matthise's  Disserta- 
tion. 3.  An  Application  of  the  Artide  to  obscure  Passages  of 
the  New  Testament'  This  work  was  printed  during  the  me  of 
the  author,  but  he  died  before  it  was  puqlished. 

The  characteristics  of  Dr  Jones's  mind  were  an  irrepressible 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  whatever  }ie  under- 
took; great  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  views, 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  intellectual  powers ;  an 
utter  disdain  of  the  authority  of  great  names  when  he  failed  to 
receive  conviction  from  their  arguments ;  a  devoted  attachment  to 
truth,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  such, 
united  with  a  fearless  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  By 
posterity  he  will  probably  be  better  Known  as  a  scholar  and  phi- 
lologist, than  as  a  theolop^  and  ecdesiastioal  historian ;  though 
he  seemed  himself  conmlently  to  expect  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  would  tend  to  support  his  speculations,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  general  conviction  the  correctness  and  truth  of  hiEt 
theories. 

^  He  has  left  his  literary  propertv  in  the  charge  of  trustees,  pro- 
viding that  his  classical  works  snotdd  be  reprinted  under  the 
editorial  care  of  his  nephew,  Mr  James  Chervet,  of  Croydon^ 
who  was  educated  by  him ;  and  of  whose  classical  attainments  and 
judgment  he  entertained  a  high  opinion.f 

*  For  an  account  of  the  pecullantiee  of  the  Hamiltonian  System,  with  some 
acute  remarks  on  its  utility,  see  London  Magaane,  vol.  vii.  1827»  pp.  1—8. 
t  Monthly  Repos.  u.  a.  pp.  296,  7- 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  DR  JOHN  JOKES. 

1.  The  Reason  of  Man;  in  Answer  to  Paine's  *  Rights  of  Mao/ 
1793.  8vo* 

2.  A  Defence  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  CreatiOD,  1797.  8to.* 

3.  A  Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff*s  '  Apology  for  the 
Bible/  1797.  8vo.* 

4.  A  Developement  of  Remarkable  Events,  calculated  to  restore 
the  Christian  Religion  to  its  original  Purity,  and  to  repel  the  Objec- 
tions of  Unbelierers,  1800.   2  vols.  8vo. 

5.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  analysed,  from  a  Develope- 
ment of  those  Circumstances  in  the  Roman  Church  by  whidi  it  was 
occasioned,  1801.  8vo. 

6.  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  1804.  12mo. 

7.  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels,  1808.  8vo. 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  1812.  8vo. 

9.  A  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  1812.  12mo. 

10.  Sequel  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  1813.  8vo. 

1 1.  A  New  Version  of  the  firist  three  Chapters  of  Genesb,  1819. 

12.  A  Series  of  Important  Facts,  demonstrating  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1820.  8vo. 

13.  A  Reply  to  two  Deistical  Works,  entitled,  'A  New  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection,*  and  Gamaliel  Smith's  *  Not  Paul 
but  Jesus.* 

14.  A  Greek  and  Eoglish  Lexicon,  1823.  8vo. 

15.  The  Tyro's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 

16.  An  answer  to  a  Pseudo  Criticism  of  the  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con, &c. 

17.  Analogise  Latinee,  1825. 

18.  Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  I  John 
V.  7.  1825. 

19.  Etymologia  Greeca;  or  a  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 
&c.  1826.  12mo. 

20.  An  Exposure  of  the  Hamiltonian  System  of  Teaching  Lan- 
guages. 

21.  An  Explanation  of  the  Greek  Article,  1827.  12mo. 

•  These  three  works  are  ascribed,  in  Watt's  « Bihliotheca  Britannica,'  to 
the  author  of  the  '  EcclesiaBtical  Researches/  &c.  who  is  chaiacterised  as  *'  a 
Unitarian  Teacher,  and  Member  of  the  Philological  Society  aft  Mancfaerter/' 
though  the  writer  of  a  memoir  of  Dr  Jones  in  the  '  Monthly  Rqiository ' 
says,  that  the  '' Developement  of  Remaikable  Events,  &c."  was  his  fiist 
work. 
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MISS  BENGER. 


Elizabeth  Ogiltt  Bekoer,  wbo  attained  considerable  notoriety 
mong  female  writers  of  the  present  age,^  by  the  publication  of 
everu  volumes  of  historical  memoirs,  was  a  native  of  the  dty  of 
^elk  She  was  bom  in  1778,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  trades- 
lan  who  appears  to  have  subsequently  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
id  obtainea  an  office  in  the  customs.  Lackington  in  his  auto- 
ographical  memoirs  (first  published  in  1791)  says — ^  A  eentle- 
m  of  my  acquaintance  hitely  rode  fifty  miles,  for  the  pleasure 
seeing  and  conversing  with  a  learned  woman  but  very  little 
!>wn:  her  name  is  Elizabeth  OfipUvy  Benger;  when  very 
mg  she  wrote  a  poem  entitled  *  Ine  Female/  She  not  only 
[erstands  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  languages^ 

is  well  versed  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

is  a  tide-waiter's  daughter,  in  or  near  Portsmouth.    It  seems 
learned  to  read  and  write,  by  picking  up  bits  of  paper  in  the 
it,  with  which  she  would  retsre  to  her  garret"  * 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  statement  is  perfectly  cor- 

for  in  a  memoir  of  Miss  Benger,  which  appeared  in  a  perio- 
publication,  we  are  informed  that  *<  The  mther  of  this  lady, 
liad  in  early  youth  renounced  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  traae 
le  hardships  and  casualties  of  nautical  life,  became  shortly 
ler  birth  a  purser  in  the  royal  navy,  but  died  in  the  East 
;  before  lie  had  realised  those  golden  speculations  whidi 
have  ensured  affluence  to  his  wife  and  daughter."  f 
9  account  partly  coincides  with  the  information  contained  in 
"aphical  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Miss  L.  Aikin,  published 
after  the  decease  of  Miss  Benger,  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Jiis  narrative  we  learn,  that  Me  in  life  her  fiither  entwed 

of  J.  littckiiigtoii,  in  Letters  to  a  Friend,  Lett.  40.  The  above 
iaaage  is  taJten  from  the  14th  edition ;  and  it  most  have  been  added 
itly  to  the  firsl  impreasion,  as  the  poem  referred  to  did  not  make 
-ancc  till  after  the  first  pabHcation  of  Lackinflton'a  work»  which 
tly  been  reprinted  in  the  eighteenth  volmne  otMeMrs.  Hnnt  and 
\.utoblagrBphj. 
8'  M<mtbly  MuBeom,  toI.  zzi.  1925,  p.  122. 
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Christians  and  their  cause.  The  works  of  those  adyersaries  who ' 
conteasporary  with  Philo  and  Josephas,  and  whose  malice  and  i 
representations  contributed  to  call  fo^  tiieir  writings^  ha;ve  unfoftia- 
nately  been  lost ;  but  we  cleariy  see,  in  the  language  and  qnotalioos 
of  their  illustrious  antagonists,  the  nature  of  those  arts  to  which  they 
had  recourse,  in  order  to  defeat  the  gospel." 

**  The  rising  church  of  Christ  had  nothing  to  support  it  but  the 
wisdom  and  works  of  its  founder ;  and  all  the  violent  passions  of  men, 
as  so  many  convulsive  elements,  conspired  to  shake  it  to  i>iecem.  if 
any  impression  could  have  been  made  upon  it,  Apion  and  his  coad- 
jutors would  not  have  failed  to  produce  it,  in  circumstances  so  favour- 
able. They  had  wit,  learning,  eloquence,  reputation,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  world  on  their  side ;  they  had  every  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  real  truth,  and  every  advantage  for  bringing  to  ligbt  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  cause  which  they  undertook  to  combat 
Yet,  if  we  look  to  the  dispute  between  them  and  Philo  and  Josephus, 
we  can  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  victory  is  signally  on  their  uin 
[the  side  of  the  latter] ;  since  we  see  them  characterised  by  sobriety 
of  mind,  by  a  seal  for  truth,  by  the' reasonableness  and  importance  of 
the  system  which  they  defended,  as  well  as  by  very  supenor  leaning 
and  talents.  Indeed,  so  far  are  they  raised  in  these  respects  abofe 
their  antagonists  as*  is  the  pole  above  the  centre  of  Uie  earth.* 

Those  who  are  acmiainted  with  ecclesiastical  history^  are  sofli- 
dentlv  aware  that  the  sects  of  ancient  ascetics  described  by 
Josepnus  and  Philo,  under  the  appellations  of  Essenes  and 
TherapeutsB,  and  commonly  regarded  as  Jews,  are,  by  some 
modem  writers,  maintained  to  have  been  Christians ;  but  bo  one 
before  Dr  Jones  seems  to  hare  thought  of  adopting  so  sweqwig 
a  conclusion  as  that. the  two  historians,  just  mei^tioned,  are  to  be 
considered  as  chroniclers  of  the  early  triumphs  of  Qiristianity ; 
CH*,  as  he  strongly  states,  that  *'  When  we  read  in  Philo  and 
Josephus  of  pagan  converts  made  to  Judaism,  we  are  ahms  to 
understand  tnem  as  meaning  that  refined  and  spiritual  Jn<kism 
which  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  aposties^f ''  There  is  no 
novelty  certaimy  in  the  opinion  that  Philo  was  a  Christian ;  but 
it  has  also  been  asserted  that  he  was  a  Heathen,  or  at  least  a 
Platonist ;  and,  judging  from  his  writings,  the  probability  seems 
stronger  in  fevour  of  his  beii^  a  follower  of  the  Athenian  phi* 
losopher  than  of  the  founder  of  Christianity.  As  for  Josephus,  it 
is  well  known  that,  except  the  disputed  and  certainly  spurious 
passage  already  alluded  to,  there  is  nothing  in  his  worics  which, 
mdependent  of  Dr  Jones's  hypotiiesis,  'can  Be  construed  into  the 
shadow  of  an  aigument  for  the  notion  that  he  was  a  prafeasor  of 
Christianity.  It  may  be  added,  that,  though  Josephus  certainly 
possessed  talents  and  learning,  his  adulation  towards  Vespasian 

*  £cG]siiastical  Reasarches^  ad  finen.  t  Idem,  p.  231. 
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prochims  the  m&a  of  the  world  and  the  time-seirixig  ooarder, 
displaying  in  Us  temper  and  conduct  no  visible  traces  of  that 
poverty  and  spirit  ^^ch  we  are  told  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
qualifications  of  the  Christian  character. 

Dr  Jones  published,  in  1813,  a  ^  Sequel  to  the  Eodesiastical 
Researches,*  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
introductory  chapters  in  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Ooi^ls  from 
Josephus,  and  to  deduce  the  peculiar  articles  of  the  orthodox  fiuth 
from  the  Gnostics,  who  opposed  the  Gospel  in  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  aposdes.  In  1819,  he  publisheo,  under  the  siffnature  of 
*  Essenus,'  a  New  Version  of  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Genesis* 
This  tract  owed  its  origin  to  Mr  Bellamy's  translation  of  the 
Bible^  which  had  then  in  part  recently  made  its  appearance. 
The  following  year  the  simultaneous  publication  of  a  niunber  of 
deistical  productions  induced  Dr  Jones  to  draw  up  ^  A  Series  of 
important  Facts  demonstrating  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re* 
ligion,  drawn  from  the  Writings  of  its  Friends  and  Enemies  in 
the  First  and  Second  Centuries.'  His  next  publication  was  a 
Reply  to  two  Deistical  Works,  entitled  "  A  riew  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses,  &c"  and  Gamaliel  Smith's  ♦*  Not  Paul  but  Jesus." 
In  the  title  of  this  piece  he  assumed  the  name  of  *  Ben  David.' 

The  last  production  of  a  theological  character  which  Dr  Jones 
committed  to  the  press  appeared  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
^  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  1.  John  v.  7,  by  Ben  David.'  The  object  of  this 
tract  was  to  prove  that  this  much  disputed  verse,  whioi  nearly  all 
the  most  eminent  theologians  and  hermeneutical  writers  of  modem 
times  have  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery,  was  the  genuine  compo* 
sition  of  the  author  of  the  epistle ;  and  that  instead  of  its  having 
been  foisted  into  the  text,  as  is  cimimoidv  maintained,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  Irinity,  it  was  actually 
expunged  by  tne  earner  fethers,  as  furnishing  a  strong  argument 
in  fiavour  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  Clmst  This  pamphlet, 
it  is  said,  exhibits  m  the  liveliest  colours  the  sanguine  temper  o£ 
the  author's  mind,  and  disphivs  ffreat  ingenuity  as  well  as  en- 
thusiasm in  the  maintenance  of  a  mvorite  hypothesis.  * 

Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned  on  topics  connected 
widi  his  profession  as  a  divine,  he  published  many  papers  in  the 
first  series  of  the  '  Monthly  Repositorv.'  The  cnief  object  of 
most  of  them  was  to  vindicate  and  establish  his  hypothesis  con^ 
ceming  Josephus  and  Philo;  and  to  support  the  argument  in  hia 
last  tract  on  the  authentlcitv  of  the  text  concerning  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses.   His  last  oontrioutions  related  to  the  Baptismal  Con- 

•  Monthly  Rcpos.  u.  a.  p.  295. 
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«  To  thofle  who  knew  her  and  enjoyed  her  frieodahip,  her  writingi, 
eloquent  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  were  the  smallest  part  of  her  merit 
and  her  attraction.  To  the  warmest,  most  a&ctionate,  and  grateful 
of  humaii  hearts^  she  united  the  utmost  delicacy  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  actiTe  benevolence,  which  knew  no  limits  but  the  furthest 
extent  of  her  ability,  and  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  good  and 
fair  wherever  she  discovered  them.  Her  lively  imagination  lent  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  her  conversation,  which  was  heightened  by  an 
intuitive  discernment  of  character,  rare  in  itself,  and  sdll  more  so  m 
combination  with  such  activity  of  ikncy  and  ardencT  of  feeling.  As  t 
companion,  whether  for  the  graver  or  the  gayer  nour,  she  had  few 
equals ;  and  her  perfect  kindness  of  heart  and  universal  sympathy 
rendered  her  the  mvourite  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  and  ages. 
Witii  80  much  to  admire  and  to  lore,  she  had  everyditng  to  esteesL  . 
Of  envy  or  jealousy  there  was  not  a  trace  in  her  composition;  ber 
probity,  veracity,  and  honour,  derived,  as  she  gratefully  acknowledged, 
from  the  early  precepts  of  an  excellent  and  meritorious  mother,  were 
perfect.  Though  free  from  pnde,  her  sense  of  dignity  vras  such,  that 
no  one  could  fix  upon  her  the  slightest  obli^tion  capable  of  loweriog 
her  in  any  eyes ;  and  her  generous  propensity  to  seek  those  most  who 
needed  her  friendship,  rendered  her,  in  the  intercourses  of  society, 
oftener  the  obliger  than  the  party  obliged.  No  one  was  more  just  to 
the  characters  of  others,  no  one  more  candid,  no  one  more  vrorthy  of 
confidence  of  every  kind."* 
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REMARKS  OF  ROBT  E.  C.  STEARNS, 

AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  « 

UPON      THB      DBATH      OF 

^  BOBBBT    KENNICOTT. 


(SfMoxtm  l^ademt)  ti  ^vAmvA  S^tmtt^. 


Regular  Mbbtikq,  October  15ih,  1866. 
Mr.  Stearns  read  the  following : 

It  is  my  painrol  duty  to  inform  the  Academy  of  the  decease  of  Robert 
Kennicott  The  meager  information  received  furnishes  no  pafticulars,  further 
than  that  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  at  Nulato  Bay,  in  Rus- 
sian America. 

The  services  rendered  to  science  by  Mr.  Kennicott  are  worthy  of  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1859,  we  find 
him  starting  upon  a  prolonged  exploration  of  Russian  America,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  assisted  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Audubon  Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  same  city. 
This  exploration,  including  also  a  portion  of  the  territory  held  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  extended  from  May,  1859,  to  the  date  of  his  return  in  October, 
1862.  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  we  learn  that 
"  the  route  traversed  by  Mr.  Kennicott  was  from  Lake  Superior  along  the 
Kamenistiquoy  River  and  Rainy  and  Winnipeg  Lakes,  up  the  Saskatchewan 
River  to  Cumberland  House ;  thence  nearly  north  to  Fort  Churchill,  on  English 
River,  up  the  latter  to  Methy  portage,  at  which  point  he  first  reached  the  head 
waters  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  thence  along  the  Cle&r 
Water  River  and  Athabasca  Ijike,  down  Peace  River  into  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  along  the  Mackenzie  River  to  Fort  Simpson.  At  this  place  Mr.  Kennicott 
spent  a  part  of  the  first  winter,  making  excursions  up  the  Liard  River  to  Fort 
Liard  in  autumn,  and  again  on  snowshoes  in  January.  Before  the  close  of  the 
same  winter  he  went  up  the  Mackenzie  to  Big  Island,  and  thence  northwest  to 
Fort  Rae,  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Providence.  From  this  point  he  traveled 
on  the  ice  across  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Resolution,  at  the  month  of  Peace 
River,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1860.  He  next  descended  the  Mackenzie 
to  Peel's  River,  and  thence  proceeded  westward  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  down  the  Porcupine  River  to  the  Youkon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1860-61  and  the  summer  of  the  latter  year.    The  winter  of 
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